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HRISTOPHER R.VCK was 
Sicorching. He Inul engagi;*! 
to do an inipossililc thing, or 
impossible wiili a < ar less s\ 111 
pathetic than Scarlet Riiniiei. 
but he believed that he uas 

going to do it. 

He had had a tingling rush down ,1 Ic^ng. 
.straight stretch of- road when, blowing as 
little d.s might be for a turning, he shot 
through a wooded common and lan uijon 
something interesting. 

^fechanically he came to a stop, so 
suddenly that Scarlet Runner— her armour 
off for speed—wah/ecl in yesteiday’h mud, 
and put her bonnet where her driving-whei K 
should have been. 

Above her head and ('hristophor'.s u 
ehurming balloon Wics {x/.'ied, its anelioi 
attaching it to earth in an .idjai'ent held, 
while leaning over the edge of its baskeUai, 
at a height of thirty feed in air, a young man 
drartk ^-cup of tea and looked clown upon 
ti^-aii^oaching motor. 

* Halloa ' ■' said he in the .sk). 

Halloa ! ” replied he oj', the earth. 

“ That’s what you call si e slip, isn’t it ? ” 

“ cousin,” grun.bled ('hristophei, 

angry with himself and ruffled with the 
stranger. ■ He wished now he had clad his 
darlir^ for action, in her non skidding lunds. 

“ Si(]e<-slip’s something we never get," sivid 
the young man in the ballcKui, watching the 


motorist right his car. “ Or tyre trouble ; 
or- 

“ have to .say our prayers every 

time we 'ffant to stop,” said t^hristopher. 
‘^Good-bye. Hoix; you’ll get somewhere." 

“ I’nli in no hurry to get anywhere," 
answered the other “ I'm out for fun. 
aren’t you?^ 

“ No : for business. Good-bye agsJn.” 

“ Don’t go,urged the balloonist. “Nice 
red assassin you’ve got—only a bit, old- 
fashi' .led.’’ 

“ OlcJ-fashioned! . echoed Christopher, 
“Why, she’s the out. She’s- 

"Vot ■> «9 ijS. by p- N, wh* 

/• 


“ I'ACuse me, I only meant old-fashioned 
in coiniKui.son with my Little Strangiu. An 
iiii(oiiioi>ile's the vehicle of ye.sterday, a 
lialliKin the tairiage of tomorrow.” 

“ \\ cll, they’ll botli be out of date llie day 
.iflcr." .said ('lirisloj)her, and smiled, for, after 
all, there was sonieihing engaging about the 
young man in the sky. 

“SunicieiU for o.iy is the KbiiHorm 
lIuTcof,” rciorled iiw otlw. 

“For ini', tne automobile iheieof. I’ve 
no ambition to own a strawlK.‘rr\ basket.” 

“Ob, I w.isn’t going to ofR'i you one," 
s.ii(l the Iralloonibt. “But 1 .should like to 
offer voii some lea.” 

“ Not on mv hi'.id, please ’’ 

“TJi\ sms alone he there* Rut I’m in 
eaitiesl. I’ve some Oninge I’ekoe 
plovcr.s’ egg sandwiches fit for a king ’ 

“ I m not in that ousittess myself,’’ said 
< liristoiihiT, “though I may look the jiart. 
And I’ve some nice penny stii'ks of chocolate 
in my iiockei, which will keep my vital .spark 
working " 

“Don’t think miiHi of ehix'olate as a 
sjjarkmg jilug mvself,’’ lephed the voice from 
on high 

“All > You know something of the jargon. 
Aie'yoii a motorist tix).'*’’ 

“1 rt.is, in dark ages. Have you t''f‘d the 
ail ? ■’ 

“ Not off the level ” 

“Ome you do, jou II tuin up your nose at 
tin- nwd.' 

“Sliape forbids. And time forbids furtlier 
discu.ssion. W ish you joy of the plovers' 
eggs." ' ' ^ 

“1 don't know where )oii want logo, hutj 
I bet I eoLild get you there quicker than you 
can get ) ourself.” 

“ W'hal ^ Could sou g 
'IVirquay in seven aours? 
trj'ing to do," 

“ Shouldn’t have to *■ 
you ? ” 


from laindon to, 
'I'hat’s what I’m 
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the village, wfiich 1 can see not far off, 
though in your worm-like [xisition on earth 
.you can’t get a glimpse of it. Shouldn’t 
won there’s a garage of sorts.” 

There was a microbe in Christopher Race’s 
blood which 
went mad when 
it came in con¬ 
tact with the 
microbe of a 
suggested adven¬ 
ture. His errand 
from Ixindon to 
Toniuay was an 
errand of bu.si- 
ness, as he had 
hinted ; and 
though he had 
“ personally con- 
-/J,ucted” two 
short tours and 
made a little 
money since he 
had set up as 
a gentleman 
chauffeur to 
prove to his rich 
*jmcle the stuff 
ii^ him, 

"''•*^)uld not 
..Itord to miss 
any promising 
chance. 

An adverti.se- 
ment of his had 
been answered 
yesterday by a 
Mr. Finnington 
Brown, of Fin¬ 
nington Hall, 
near Torquay, 
inviting him to 
bring his car on 
a visit of inspec¬ 
tion and be engaged for a month’s trip if 
satisfactory. Because he was proud of Scarlet 
Runner, and liked .to show her paces, he 
had wired that he would (tyres permitting) 
reach the Hall in a seven hours’ run from 
I..ondon; but now he had' met Apollyon on 
the way, and Appllyon tempted him. 

It would surprise Mr.. Finnington Brown if 
the advertisii)^ chauffeur dropped in on him 
in a balloon,'hqttr earlier than ex- 
|n a mQtoe^r, and explained that— 
•vnlanations !—say that, 
Scarlet 


business, but—it w'ould be the J^t of jokes, 
especially if Finnington Brown were some 
old-fashioned duffer. And if the balloog 
never got to Finnington Hall, or anywhere el^ 
on earth, why, it was all in the day’s #ork, 

ant^everythin^ 
e> 4 n life, must 
CM some time. 

“I accept 
with pleasure 
your kind in¬ 
vitation fcH* tea, 
and a canter,” 
Christopher 
said, aloud. 
“ Will you call 
for me, or do f 
call for you ? ” 

“ We’ll make 
a rendezvous,” 
replied the other, 
“a little lower 
down—or what 
you’re still ac¬ 
customed to 
considering 
‘ down.’ When 
you’ve put up 
your crawler, 
you might just 
bring along an 
able-bodied 
yokel or tw'o to 
help unhitch me 
from the stars, 
eh? J don’t 
want to let my¬ 
self down, as I 
can’t spare gas.” 

“Thank good¬ 
ness, we don’t 
have to chll for 
aid in putting 
on brains or 
turning the staihing-handle.” Christopher 
flung the words skyward as he,.>fla^ed 
towards the village. 

It was no more than half a mile a^ay, but 
owing to a sharp shower the population had 
been kept within bounds and tpid missed 
seeing their sky visitor. Otherwise the 
gentleman in the balloon would not have 
eaten his plovers’ eggs in peace. Christopher 
put up his car at the inn stable, which 
thought itself a garage, and in tb^ company 
of three young men, whon^e tmailrcollectcd, 
returned to the held of the twildon by a 
short cut across meadow. ' 

I But th^ party not return un^con^ 
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panied. *^he news of the “free show" 
provided Tor the neighbourhood spread 
mysteriously, and by the time Christopher 
and bis attendants were out of the village 
hftf the able-bodied inhabitants were at their 
heels. Avowing crowd watched the slow 
hauling dchwn of the balloon and listened, 
open-mouthra, to the instructions delivered 
by the aeronaut. 

As for him, despite the surging audience, 
he was as calm as the weather, w'hich, in the 
lull after storm, enabled his directions to 
be obeyed without hitch. His basket-iar 
touched earth, light as a swallow dropjiing 
fiom flight. Each of Christopher’s assistants 
got half a crown for the work he would have 
• been enchanted to do for nothing, and while 
all three vilfagc youths clung grinning to the 
basket’s edge the invited guest climbed over 
it into a luxurious nest stored witit rugs, 
books, maps, food, a tea basket, and a few 
bottlo.s of wine. 

“When I say ‘Let go i' do it all together,’’ 
ordered the lialloon’s owner, as he pulled in 
his anchor and deftly festooned the rojK* 
round the car. “ ,\iiyone who hangs on mav 
get translated to aiuither sphere. I'arew'cll 
for ever. Now -let go! ” 

And they did let go, with scarcil iirccisiun. 
But Christopher R.t<e, who stood in the 
middle of the cat, wondered Ix-cause, though 


• 

r?ce I have to my^ credit w my naine-~ 
Christopher Race—‘Ace’ they used to caU 
me at my college. Would it bad bepn the 
Ace of Diamonds!" ^ 

“I suppose Ace of Hearts would have 
suited the case better?” 

“Never was in love in my life,” said 
Christopher. “Though one has fancies, of 
course.” 

“.Same with me,” said VN'estern. “I felt 
somehow, when 1 looked clown on the top of 
your head and refrained from throwing bread- 
ciumbs on it, that we were kindred spirits. 
If ever we do care about a 'girl, probably 
it’ll go haid with us.” 

“ I want it to,” said Christopher. ' 

“ Do you ? I’m not so sure. We’d perhaps 
be better off if we stayed among the stars. 
Don’t worry, though. 1 won’t in.sist on your 
tryirig the cxixTiment, or you'll begin to tMnfi 
I’m not Western, but a lunatic at large.” ^ 

“ Very much at large,” murmured Chris¬ 
topher, glancing at a mountain-range of cloud. 
“ We seem to be in the middle of everywhere, 
but to be getting nowhere.” 

“We’re bobbing about,” sajd Western, 
“but I’ll lun her up higher, and set* if we 
can't catch that biee/e." 

He began emptying sand out of a 
but, so far as Christopher could tell, rivnd 
hapiiened e\cc|)t that the mountain-range* 


.the six brown hands vanished, the balloon 
still seemed to tie standing still. 

“ Not' enough gas, I suppose,” he mur 
muted, with gentle scorn. “ It’s the same 
sort of feeling j'ou have in a motor, when she 
gasps out her last sigh of petrol through her 
carburettor.” 

“ Is it?” echoed his new friend, who w.is, 
Christopher now began to realize, an exceed¬ 
ingly good looking young man of the best 
American type. “Well, just step heie and 
look over.” 


sank out of sight anil otht-r-*, even wilder, 
eame into view. Also, the air seemed 
fresher, though not intensely cold. 

“(lood gracious, we hav<‘ got our wL, 
with a vengeance ' ” ext laimed \Vestern. 

“ I don’t feci any,” said t^hristopher. g 
" Because you’re going with it at exac# 
the same rate. But we’re making a gu(t‘^ 
thirty miles an hour.” ¥ 

“ At that rate you’ll soon land me in' 
Tor<iuay,” Christopher replied, cheerfully. 

“I er —am not nuite sure. < You see. 


Christopher stepped and looked, and 
started back amazed. While he had sneered 
at the balloon's plight, she had been ipiictly, 
industriously rising to a height of a thousand 
feet above the staring faces he had expected 
to see gazing up into his. 

“Not enough gas!” laughed the American. 
“ Why, thanks to my economy, we’re as full 
of gas as one of your ha’penny dailies, feet's 
be happy as birds, telling each other our 
names and impressions of things in general 
I’m Paul Western— " 

“I might guessed that,” cut in 

Christopher, “You’re fAe Western, of course 
- -Witiner of the big balloon race last week, 
to meet j’ou. As for m^ the only 


the wind happens to be the wron^ way.” 
Western peered at a compass through gather¬ 
ing dimness, fur the early March evening 
was closing in, and then hastily pulled the 
valve cold. 

“ That’s rather a Iwrc—for Mr. Kinnington 
Blown,” said Christopher. “ As for me, I 
never enjoyed myself more, and can’t regret 
anything though Scarlet Runner’s reputation 
will suffer an undeserved wrong. It’s getting ‘ 
dark, isn’t it ? Afid what are all these white 
things coming up at us? ” « 

“ Rain’s turned to a snow j^urry.” 

“ Is it usual to snow up—in these parts ?’’ 

“.We're dropping down now—faster than 
it 
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Dropping into nig|^t/’ Cbmtopher re- 
lli aloud. 

*It true. The sun had set behind 
leaden cRIkIs. Already, as one says across 
the Channel, it made night; and iar below 
they saw clustering lights, shining like jewels 
on purple velvet 
cushions. Though 
they crnild feel 
no wind, as they 
bent over the 
edge of the 
l>asket the lights 
in the world be¬ 
neath appeared 
to float rapidly 
past, as if borne 
by an onrush ing 
jide. Sometimes 
the.\were hidden 
bv black rags of 
clou^; but at 
last these rags 
were fringed with 
gleaming .silver. 

'I he moon was 
^r^ing upi clear 
and, as 
jfi^i>edience 
^command, 
lire wind wa.s 
still; the lights 
in the purple 
' depths no longer 
moved on a dark 
tide, but a river 
of silver swal- 
loV^ed up the 
yellow sparks 
and flooded the 
purple valleys. 

“Good!” said 
Western. "Now 

_ J ‘WMJMI I SAY ”LBT C.o!* DP i 

WC CAD QAftCCtlG^ BAi LiiPH*’ 

We shall have aii 



He* had pulled the valve*cord#utd they 
steadily descended. Now they swam in a sea 
of cresimy mist, laced with the moon's silver. 
They knew that they must be near earth, ^t 
the gleaming sea-fog shrouded all debuts 
Suddenly, however, they became cegisebus of 
* a luwious gil^ 

ing of the mist 
dose to the ialt- 
ing balloon; and 
at the same in¬ 
stant the car 
bumped and 
swayed bound¬ 
ing like some 
wild creature 
caught by the 
f(X)t in a trap. 
There was a 
swishing of foli¬ 
age or pine- 
nmlles and a 
crackling of 
small branches. 
'Fliey were en¬ 
tangled in a tr xt. 

" Halloa, this 
is a surprise 
party!” ex¬ 
claimed Western, 
quick to snatch 
an axe. Bending 
far over the e<tee 
he felt for the 
branches which 
held the basket, 
and began to 
back at them. 
"Pudi off your 
side if you can,” 
he to Chib 
topher. 

Obediently 

IT Alt TtlbblHER,’ OHDFBSO TBK r* k - J « U « « 

m.imm.” Christopher 

leaned out 


illumination for our landing, and though 
we’re coming down iilto a mist—a sea mist, 

I should ju^e by the salt tang of it—it's so 
thin that we shall know whether we’re drop¬ 
ping on earth or water.” 

"Have you any idea where we are?” 
asked Christopheit wto had long agt) 
abandoned bopeof ToraSexor its neighbour¬ 
hood—if heh^evhr redlly mul any—but, like 
a truesportamai;i,«as»vemng intheadventure. 

" Mqiht be Hwapshir^ ” suggested Western, 
vaguely. ^."Pr^iiw^, might be anywhere — 
near the cmst It's Wd to say to thin^ 
miles or so, the vny ha.ty been tadihg,” * 


down, his hands comii^ into contact Ititb , 
bristling pine-needlea Thus engaged, Ms 
face was lit up with the yellow hgbit wiidll 
Altered through the thin i^vef fame ^ tlm 
mist. . , 

" VVhy, we’re dose to a houses” tte said 
to Western, whtise back Was ;^wards 

him as be woriced. " There must besi.bUbtod 
•wind6w jnst round the comer. ,i befieSja X 
could p^h off £roin the; waiB. Yes. By 
leaning wdl out I can toucb-^lt Itfa 
aadtttore^a totof ivy.- It’siwwcdider (ftwe- 
one dloesn’t hear iw thseuidt window so 
nekr, and us tor buigu^” 
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By this thol»W<ri^>^ had stopped choppii^ 
branches to chance over his shoulder. 

% **By Jove^ w« aie close I" he excltumed. 
."I'brmw i^ve we must have had from 
cnwil^ dem on the roof in this mist —it's 
so deceiving But, as it is, we’re all right. 
Only keep ^ off the bouse, your side. If 
jir a wnklm’ we don’t see the shadows of 
heai^ by this time, in the light from that 
window. We’re almost in it” 

can touch the stone ledge, ju«t round 
the comer of the house wall,” said Chris¬ 
topher. *' It's wet —there’s a pool ot ——" 

“Water” was the word on his tongue: 
but, as he pulled back his hand and looked 
gt it in the yellow ha/c of lamplight which 
mingled with the moon’s rays, he drew in his 
breath quickly. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” asked Western. 

“J-ook'” Chnstopher answered, m hn 
odd voice, holding out his hand. Fingeis 
and palm were dyed red, a wet red tliat 
glistened. 

“ Fresh paint, perhaps,” suggested Western. 
But his voice was also strange 

“Paint doesn’t run like water, paint 
doesn’t fall in drops, ’ Christopher said, 
gravely. 

“Then—you think-” 

“I think there’s something very queer 
about this house.” 

Their lively tones were hushed now. 
Involiuitanly they whi>q)ered. 

“ Pooh ' I know what you mean, but it 
can’t be. A windowsill Why should — 
such things don’t happdh.” 

“All the same. I’m going to hang out fiom 
the car and try to twist round the corner far 
enough to see-” 

" Wait tiU I hang on to you, or you’ll get 
»tumble.” 

Christopher leaned out, with one knee on 
the edge of the trapped car, one hand 
plunged into and grasping the thick stemmed 
tlfY. Hanging thus, he could see the window 
srhepce came the light; and as he looked, 
peering through the mist, a slight breeze 
Sprang up and blew a fold of the white veil 
away, m could see round the corner and 
into the lighted window, but only a faint 
impression of what he saw there remained 
with him—a vague picture of an old fashioned, 
oak'paoeUed ^m, with a great many books, 
and tt ioog jminor opposite thq window—for 
it sms som^ing in the srindow itself which 
cau^^t and held his gase. He saw it, and 
sairit repeated in the minor, or, mther, saw 
. there sdu^ he could see in no other svay. 

A man's body hur^ oV^ the wiitdi^-sil^ 


inert and Hfelesa He had fallen bnglc^bd 
and.Icyi half out, bis bead and shookleni 
protrudmg over the stone ledg^wbictr 
Christopher had touched, ibe faceK^ohaed 
and While in the mingluig light of )a^ and 
moon. 

Christopher saw it upside down, the eyes 
Veiled back and staring open, as if they strove 
|p find and look into his. 'rhete was a red 
stain on the forehead, and the hair, which 
was dark and long, clung wet and matted 
over the brows. The lips were twisted into 
a terrible, three-corner^ smile, and Chris¬ 
topher started back from it with a cry. 

“ What did you see ? ” asked Western. 

Christopher told him. “ I)o you want to 
look and make sure I’m not mad?" he 
asked. 

For an instant Western hesitated, then said 
that he would look. 

Christopher held him, as he had held 
Christopher, but the look was a brief one. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, let’s get out of this,” 
Western summered. *' I hope I'm no 
toward, but it’s too ghastly—happening on 
such a thing —whaleser it is, whatever it 
means. It makes me sick to bi* near lU 
Where’s that axe? Here. Well be free, 
and off into pine air in a minute.” 

With a crash, a branch broke short off 
under the axe. Western threw out sand, and 
the Little .Stranger floated up, bumping 
against a curious, battlemunted rooi^ which 
ruse and stretched dark in the moonlight 

“ We’re caught again 1 Another branch 
somewhere! ” cried Western, desperately, 
just as they had thought to sail out of danger 
of perilous bumps. He groped once more 
for the axe, which he had thrown carelessly 
down in his haste to get rid of sand. 

As he exclaimed, something moved near 
by, and a figure which had been hiding 
among the battlements sprang up |tnd ran 
towards the swaying balloon. 

Highly wrought as they were, at first the 
two young men were struck with horror, as if ' 
beholding a spirit; but as the clear moon¬ 
light fell full upon the form oommon sense 
came back, and they knew that this was no 
ghostly vision. 

A girl in a white dress was harrying along 
the flat roof, her arms outstretched in a 
detaining gesture. “ Save me! ” she loitered, 
her voice broken by fear or paiS. 

Whether or no it was paitly the effect of 
the moonlight, the giri seemed to Christopher 
aud Western the most be«itifal creature they 
bad ever seen, even in tbe dreams which the 
reading of po^ fiuicies, brings to boys. 
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/^Tic had hair wliich the moon burnihbed to 
coi)[jcT, and it fell in two long, thick ropes or 
iiraiiU ovii sliiu sitouldcrs and young bo:>ut]i. 
riii; wV'o nidiarK’e winch had pierced the 
lilouing mi.st shone into her eyes, making 
them large and dark, and wundeiful as wells 
that mirror stars in black depths. 

“(>h, save me take me with you--who^ 
ever you are--wherever you go--anyvvhera 
away from this awful house' ” she licgged of 
the strangers, as she eume flying across the 
dark, flat expanse iK-hmd the battlements. 
And cageily (,'hristo[iher Race and Paul 
Weslcrn put out tlicir arms to reach and 
draw her into the car. 

tint Pate came between I hem and the girl. 
A new pufl of wind caught the balloon again, 
bumping the basket against the bato ments, 
so that both men staggered and lell uiain 
their knees. So gieut and so sudden was 
the strain that the branch which for a 
iiionieiit had arrested them hiuke with a 
sharp snap, and the halkam, already lightened 
of ballast, was whirled away like a soap 
bubble before they had time to s[)euk. 

In a seiond the white giil and the dark 
kittlements had been svvefil out of sight. 
Wesleingolto his feet and seueil the valve 
cord, but (‘hri.stopher, still on his knees, 
ciietl out a warning “ Stop ' 

“ Listen,” he said ; “ what's that sound ? ” 
Western pausetl with his hand on the cord, 
his eaisaleii. 

'I'he balloon was in a boiling surf of snowy 
cloud, lit by the moon. 'I'liev could see 
nothing save tins glittering froth, but thi re 
was a sound louder and moie ominous than 
the harp-like singing of the lordage. From 
below came at short, regular intervals a deep, 
loverbeiating boom. 

In his excitement W eslern had not heard, 
until Christopher compelled his attention. 

“ 'I’ho sea! ” he exclaimed. " U’e’ie over 
the sea.” 

“Another moment and we should have 
l>cen in it,” added Christojilier. 

“Then that hou.se must stand dose to the 
shore,” Western said. “Sixty seconds ago 

W’e were there ; now-’’ 

“We're being blown out to sea, aren’t 
we?” finished Christopher. 

“ I’m afraid we are,” the other admitted. 
“Great Scott I wouldn't have liad this 
happen for anything.” 

“ Is it so dangerous ? ” 

“ Hang danger *' I wasn’t thinking of 
myself—or you either. I was thinking of 
th,e 'girl—that beautiful, that divine girl. 
\Ve’ve lost her --deserted her, left her 


abandoned—do you understand >* We c.in’t 
get back to her. W'e don't knovv where she 
lb. We can never find her again.” ^ 

“ We must,” said Christopher. “She 
Ix'gged us to save her. From w'hai; I 
wonder ^ What had happened ? W'hat was 
%he afraid would still hapjjen^ What can 
be the secret of that terrible house ? ” 
Western lilted out another bag of sand. 
The clouds fell from under them as they 
shot up into more rarefied air. “ 'I'he best 
thing we can hope for now, 1 suppose," he 
went on, “is to get to France, and then back 
again, to find //c/- and the house, or to spend 
all we have and are in trying to do it. If 
wc'ie to make this |Kissagc without shipwreck, 
we imibl travel high.’’ • 

“Ihe girl - il she was a girl, and not a 
dream—seems to have made a tremendous 
im[>iession on you in a short tiiiie,” said 
Cliristcgilicr, iH'giniiing to be himself again. 

“Girl ! Call her an angel, and you’d be 
nearei the mark," exi-laimed Western. “ I 
111 ver knew' there could be such a beautiful 
cnatiire. And to think lliat she was in 
awful fear or trouble, that s|ie called on me 
to save her, and tliat 1 tailed, because of a 
mere puff of wind. If it hadn’t been for 
that, and the ciacking branch, she'd have 
been with us now.” 

They were racing over a sea of steel 
which they cuulil see sometimes through 
a great hole in u torn carpet of cloud. 
Western did not say anything to discourage 
bi.s guest , hut, though Christopher was a 
novice, he liud heard ballooning men talk 
since the sport came into fashion, -and he 
knew that the Lnglish ('hannel was wide, 
that they might never see the other side, 
because the balloon might not have buoy¬ 
ancy enough to carry her passengers across. 

'I'ime might drag, though the balloon flew 
as the rising wind flew. 'I'lie tw'o young men 
had said all tliey had to say, and fell silent as 
the hours s|xhJ by. Rut it wa.s not because 
they were afraul ; fear would have been a 
mean emotion for these star-embroidered 
iieights. Yet they were grave. The sky at 
night over a wild sea, when the breeze has 
incrcxised to u vv ind and the wind has grown 
to a gale, is not a place lor joking. 

Both men thought much of the battle- 
mented house, and the while girl who had 
apiiealcd in vain for help. 'I'hey thought, 
too, of the k).st spirits in Dante’s Inferno, 
impelled ever forward by the pitiless, driving 
wind. • 

So the night went on, and as the telloon 
held her own the adventure would, have 
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MOONIU.Hr AND SHADOW." 


Le^n to ••ociii (oiii 
niunplure, TmcI it not 
been for the dark 
lecture of the tugic 
honjje by the seu. 

There was nothing to 
do blit to cat when 
they were luingry, to 
throw out ballot when 
the Little Sti anger 
‘<l)owed signs of falter¬ 
ing, to light their lamps 
and consult the com¬ 
pass or the anemo¬ 
meter. 

After midnight the 
gale grew weary. They 
still hung over the sen, 
hut far away shone a 
lamp like a lulleii star. 

It was a lighthouse, 

Western sairl ; and, 
though they lo>t the 
welcome gleam, it was 
not long after wlien 
they heard once more 
the thunderous I loom¬ 
ing of surf. Then they 
looked down on a vast 
stretch of ojurjiie dark¬ 
ness, with no more 
glitter of moon on 
steely waves. 

“ LmdV shouted 
Western. “.She’s 
brought us .safely across, after all. Helow lies 
France—Normandy, pi rhaps. Now’s our 
ehance, and we must take it or fare worse.” 

He {Milled the vahecord and they fell, 
thrilled with the wild joy of danger and un¬ 
certainty as they {leered over lire edge of 
their frail car into the gulf of moonlight and 
shadow. Suddenly Western made a (jiiick 
movement and let down a drag-rope. “It 
touches,” he said. “Hark! Isn’t that a cow 
lowing ? ” 

The earth flew up at them, and not far off 
were a grou() of farm buildings, with a large 
jiond beyond. Delay of a moment might 
mean disaster, for here was the place to 
alight—not on tho.se ]x>inted gab]e.s or in the 
shining sheet of water. Western o[iened 
wide the valve, the car came quietly to earth, 
and Ijefore she could bump or drag he 
tugged the red ripping cord and tore the 
Little Stranger from foot to crown. The gas 
gushed out, and folds of silk enveloped the 
two^oung men as the balloon lost shape and 
collapised. 

V<4. tmxni ‘*■2 


“l.ut her lie a.s she is,” said Western, 
coolly, as he m rambled out .and extricated 
his coiuiianirHi. “Our business is to get 
bai.'k to that giil.” 

('hristopher agreed with him, and together 
they started off through a {iloiighed field of 
sodden mud towards the buildings with the 
{loinlcd roofs. There was a lacked gate to 
climh, a farmyard to cross, and then a 
cluineel dog began to hay from his kennel. 
A srpiare of light flashed yellow in a Uaik 
wall, and a voice hailed them in French. 

liotli young men could speak the language. 
Race better than W’e.slern, and between 
them they e\|)ldine<l that they were not 
burglars Init balloonists ; that they had 
irosscd the Maivhe, and had found a resting- 
[ilaco on the land of monsieur, of whom they 
begged assistance. Could be give them a 
carl to the neanist railway-station ? If he 
could, they w'ould give him money, much 
money, in return. * * 

“It i.s lucky, monsieur, that you are not 
burglars, for you have come to the house of 
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lilt; nuiyor of this cor^imune,” said the farmer, 
“arid I havt; five tall sons. Hut since you 
are lialloonists, and esiiecially tinglish ones, 
we will do what we can for you, even though 
It IS the Hiiddle of the night. Vive I’lintente 
Couhale'” 

In live niinules more the mayor and the 
masor’s sons weie all out of tlie house, 
.111(1 some w(Mt to ga/e furiously at the^f 
( 1 ( Hated halloon, while ollu rs helped their 
lather get ready the while-covered cait. ^ 

Sutcour and [iroteclion for the Little 
Stranger were promised, and the Knglishmcn 
were informed that they had alighted within 
twelve kilometres of Havre ’I'he farmer 
thought it was too late I j cal« h the .Soiith- 
.im]iton boat, and ks had nuuh 

hetter rest. his sons thought it was not too 
late, and did then hest to speed the parting 
guests. A huiulred francs whidi had been 
Western’s became the mayor’s \ thanks and 
compliments fell thick as hail; and twenty 
mimiles after the (oll.ijisc ol the Lillie 
Stranger its late navigators were s[)eediiig 
through the night as fast as a powerful 
Normandy horse could take them, towards 
Havre. 'I'hcy da.shed into the (juay as the 
last whistle blew lor the deiiartiire of the 
night boat, .and flung tlu-m.selves across the 
g.ingvvay just as it was being hauled ashore. 

"riie jouriKT back to ICng'and across a 
turbulent and noisy sea w.as a vulgar 
experience tom|)arcd to their flight with 
the wind among the stars. Ilut as neither 
felt in the mooel for rest, it gave them time 
to fliscuss details of theii premeditated (juest. 

Of course, said Christopher, there might 
be something in the morning iKipci wliu ii 
could give them the clue they wanted , in 
which case they would know what to do 
m^xt. Hut, if the mysterv of the battle- 
mcnled house and its lighted window were 
not revealed to them aftei their landing at 
Southampton, he projioscd that they should 
as soon as {xissihlc retrieve Scarlet Runner, 
and tour the coast in her. Unless there were 
news of the house and what h.acl happened 
there, the only way in which they could 
hope to find it was by recognising tbe battle¬ 
ments. Heyond that one salient feature, and 
their knowledge that the house (which must 
have at least one pine tree nt*ar it) stood close 
to the sea, they had no other clue to guide 
them to the girl they liud lost. 

It was eight in the morning when they 
touched English soil, and their first thought 
was to buy a siev^paiicr, of w'hich they 
scarcely let a paragrajih go unregarded. But 
they learned nothing. So far, the battlemcnted 


house kept its secret; nevertheless if fortifhe 
did not favour them in one wajlf it did in 
another, for they discovered a train leaving 
Southampton almost immediately after theij, 
arrival, which would lake them across country 
to Scarlet Runner. 

She lay at a small village not far from 
Veovil ; and it was after eleven w'hen 
C'hristopher had the congenial‘task of feeding 
her with petrol and refreshing her with cool 
water 'I’o do this was the affair of only a 
few minutes, and then, having wired to Mr 
Emnmgton Hrovvii, he w.is ready to return 
Western'.s hospitality of ycstertlay. 

All night th(; e.xpert ballouni.st had pu/zlcd 
over the problem of distances and speed, 
trying to determine fiom the map of JCngland 
how far and in what direction the Liltlf 
.Stranger h.id drifted after taking Race on 
board, before the sudden March gale had 
subsided and dropped him, in a rising sea 
fog, at the lost house. Now, in obedience 
to Western’s calculations. Scarlet Runner’s 
iKimiet was pointed ii[Min a south-easterly 
I'ouise, slanting always towards the sea. 

When, well on in the afternoon, they came 
to Weymouth, they told each other that their 
systematic search was only beginning. It 
was not unlikely that they might find the 
house of the battlements in this neighbour¬ 
hood ; and, desi ribing it as well as they could 
at a motor gaioge which they visited, they 
watched for a look of recognition. But 
nobody at the garage and nobody at the old- 
fashioned hotel where thev next applied had 
ever heard of or seen such a mansion by Jhe 
sea. 

Eastward (Christopher drove Scarlet Runner 
after Wey mouth, taking the coast road when 
there was one, and, when the way wandered 
irrelevantly elsewhere, exploring each side¬ 
track which might lead to a house by the 
shore. So darkness fell, and all the searchings 
and all the <iuc.stionings had been vain. It 
was useless to go on after nightfall, and in 
the sequestered hollow of Lulworth Cove 
they stopped till dawn beckoned them on. 

'I'he newsjmpers which found their way late 
to Lulworth had nothing in them of interest 
to Christopher Race or Haul Western, 
though they were crammed with world-shaking 
events; and they did not wait for the coining 
of the |vapers next day. By six o’clock they 
were off upon their chivalrous errand, neither 
behind the other in eagerness, for Christopher 
did not see why he had not as much right as 
Western to fall in love with the beautiful 
mystery. He had already imagined hiiyself 
in love several times, though when he reflected 
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upon the affairs in cold bl(x>d he knew that 
there had*becn nothing in them, lie did not 
even grudge his cousin, Ivy de Lisle, to his 
friend Max Lind, but he wondered if he would 
'hot grudge this wonderful girl to Paul Western 

^t seemed to him that to find the girl and 
save her from the horror she had feared, to 
win her love, and eventually marry her about 
the lime that^his rich uncle should decide to 
leave him everything, would be a delicious 
romance; and when Western began to make 
some such remark, aprojxis to his own slat»‘ 
of mind, ChrLstopher frankly proclainierl his 
own intentions. 

“ But I tell you the girl is mine,’' argued 
the other, surpri.sed and disgusted; for he 
had taken Christopher’s helpfulness for dis¬ 
interested sympathy. 

“ Why is she yours more than mine ? ” 
argued Race. 

“Because—I saw her first," said Wcilcrn. 

“'I'hat would be difficult to prove,” said 
Christopher. 

“ Anyhow, it was my balloon.” 

“ 1 was your honoured guest. Besides, if 
)ou hadn’t thrown <jiit sand, we could have 
stopped and taken her away.” 

“ 1 laid first claim. Vou can't deny that. 
You should have spoken when 1 first told 
you how much I admired her. Oh, by every 
rule, she’s mine.” 

“First catch your hare,” said Christojilier. 

“What a simile! If only for that, you 
don't deserve her.” 

“So far as that’s concerned, I don’t 
suppose there’s much to choose between us.” 

“ I wish I thought you were chaffing,’’ 
•»aid the American. 


“ I’m not ” • 

“ Then how a this dung to be decidedi* ” 

“ By the girl-- when we find her.” 

“ Yes. Hut one of us - the one who gets 
ahead—is lioimd to have the Ij^ht' chance. 
Look here, I'm obliged to stick to your 
1 ompany, for I can’t gel on without your car, 
it would mean loo much ilelay nowr to wire 
somewhere and try to hire an eijually good 
one.” 

' “There i.sn’t such a thing,” said CMiristophcr. 

“ Well, one half as good, then. I’m at 
your mercy. You wouldn’t have seen the 
girl if it hadn’t been for me. You might 
stand aside and let me pro[iose. We 
Ameriians think nothing of asking a girl to 
marry us the first lime we see her, if we 
really want her and some other fellow’s likely 
to snatch her out of our possession. But an 
Knglislilnan could never do the thing offhand 
like that. He - ” 

“ Nonsense,” cut inf'hri.stophoi. “linglish- 
men are the same as Americans. We’re 
brothers ; and just because we are, I'll come 
to .in .agreement with >ou. If we find the 
girl-’’ 

“JV/ten we find her. Don’t say ‘ if.’ ” 

“ When we find her, the one ivlio does 
most toward.s saving her shall have the right 
to s[)eak first. Do you agree ? ” 

“Yes,” said Western, altera moment’s hesi¬ 
tation. He was sitting beside C'hristophcr, 
and as they discussed the probable result of 
their ijuest it progressed fruitlessly. Explora¬ 
tion was difficult, for great cliffs walled the 
coast, and only here and there were they cut 
into hollows whore small side-roads ran to 
the sea. A place as important as the Iiattle- 
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nicntecl housi’ must, l)c approaihcil by a 
roa«l, and tliuugli tliey ^msed dirougb village 
after village, learning iiuthing, they would 
npt give way to discouragement. 

Soone«^or later, they said to each other, 
they would find the house. But there was a 
thing which they did not say aloud. Siippo.sc 
it were too late? Alreaily thirly-.si.\ hour.s 
and more had gone by since they had lost/ 
the girl—lost her at the moment u hen she ‘ 
cried to them for help. Someone else mighf 
have given that helji. Or else—it might be 
that she had passetl beyond the need ■ for 
ever But these things diti not bear 
speaking of 

Starlet Runner had sped under the 
shadow of a ruined caMle, and was nearing 
Ardwanage, when a train whudi had not yet 
gathered full speed alter leaving the station 
ran towards them along the line, that here lay 
parallel with the road. Race had .slowed 
down for a frightened hor.se, and he was in 
the act of iiulting on sjieed again when 
Western sprang up m the seal beside him. 
“Turn—as quick as you can,” he stamnieied. 

" Catc:h tliat tram. She i in it! " 

“She?” echoed Christopher, bewildeicd, 
but obeying. 

“ 5 //«—the girl—my lost girl. I saw her.” 

“Our lost girl,” (drristopher amended, and 
slipped in his fourth sjieed. “ II .Scailet 
Runner can c.itch that train, and she’s really 
in it, the first chance is mini- -eh ?” 

“ Ves—yes, anything, if you’ll only bring 
me to her,” gasped Western. “She ivas 
there —you may take my word. There’s iio 
one like her. Her fa« e was at the o[k n 
window, with the same evjiression on it as 
when she liegged us to save her. Whatever 
the mystery is—whatever has happened since 
that night — she's horribly unh.appy and 
fri}>/ite»ed. It may be it isn’t too late to 
save her yet.” 

“Was she alone?’’asked Christopher, as 
Scarlet Runner, sensitively responsive to his 
touch, leaped ahead like a panther. Lucky 
there were no more frightened hor.ses in the 
way * 

“ How can I tell ? I saw only her,” said 
Western. “ And yet, now I come to think,* 
I'm not sure there wasn’t a man by her side, 
and a man in the window facing her, too. I 
don’t know what they were like, but—some¬ 
how I’ve an tmpre.s.sian of common faces, in 
strong contrast to her.s.” r 

Christopher did not answer, but a thought 
was m his mind ivhich made him neglect to 
put on the brakes at the lop of a steep 
descent. Scarlet Runner coasted down, and 


kept the train well in sight Though ithc 
leaped, panther-like, she held on tier terrific 
way with a rhythm and speed which no 
animal could ecpial. g 

The smoke of the locomotive trailec^its 
dark flag along the sky, and Scarlet Runner 
hurled herself in pursuit. 

< 'I'he heavy engine drawing its huge load 
could <lo forty miles an hou/ on an even 
track ; the light car, cle.an and springy a.s a 
trained athlete, could sprint at least twenty 
miles taster on the road, but that road must be 
clear, and there came in the skill of the driver. 

Christopher R.ice was a driver born, not 
made. His eye saw and understood with the 
(juickness of light. His hand and foot moved 
with automatic precision; his nerve was 
unshaken. VVestern admired him, and fof 
the moment compared the sport of ballooning 
unfavourably with that of motoring. 

On the long, straight stretch of road the 
w'ind shouted m their ears like a hurricane, 
and .Scailet Runner gained easily on the dark 
trail of smoke. But she plunged into a 
village, with children toddling out of cottages 
to their playground, the public road. In an 
instant the speed had dropped to a crawl, 
and the car, with its musical siren sounding 
a tuneful warning, picked its path among tiny 
maids and men, skimmed silently past an 
unattended cart-horse just ready to bolt, and 
sprang out with a bound into open country 
again. 

“ We shall do it! ’’ cried Western j and 
then, round a turn, showed a rail way-crossing. 
A moment earlier, and the car would have 
shot through like an arrow ; but Race had to 
jam the brake on. with sudden force, or 
Scarlet Runner’s bonnet would have crashed 
into the gates as they swung shut. 

'file car w'as ahead of the train at the 
crossing, and Western shouted an offer of 
ten pounds to the gatekeeper if he would 
open for a second and let them rush by; but 
the man shook his head, and they had to 
wait, not only to see the train go past, but to 
sit chafing while the huge caterpillar length 
of a luggage train followed, crawling along 
the other line, 

I.ater it was shunted on to a siding, and 
blocked the way for five of the longe.st 
minutes either young man had ever known. 
'I’he race was over, and they had lost. 

It was easy enough to learn from the gate¬ 
keeper that the train they had chased was 
bound for I..ondon, but, as it would stop at 
four sttitions before reaching its destination, 
it was impossible to guess at which the,girl 
was most likely to get out. 
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All they could do was to pause at each 
towu in tiifti, and inquire at the station for a 
>uung lady answering their description. Such 
girl, it .seemed to them, could not pa.ss 
noticed by tlie most married statiun- 
raa^er or unobservant porter; therefore, 
when they asked at Marne for a beau¬ 
tiful blonde with red-gold hair, and wen? 
told that no siJth person had left the Txindon 
or any other train, they would instantly have 
dashed on towards Beemouth, if it had not 
been for Scarlet Runner. She needed water 
and petrol; and while Christopher was 
supplying her wants. Western bought a news¬ 
paper of that morning. 

Ready to go on,” said Christopher. 

“We won’t go on. We stop here,” 
answered the American, excitedly. “ Read 
this.” * 

He pointed to a half column of startling 
headlines : “ Murder or Suicide of a Bamnel. 
Master of Abbey Court, Dorsetshire. Beau 
tiful Young Girl Accused, and Arrested by 
Police While Trying to Escajje.” 
Christopher read on. 


that, having hoped that their master's fortune 
might become theirs,by his will, jealousy of 
the beautiful niece had finally conipcUed 
them to give notice. 

For several months the young;''girl had 
acted as her uncle’s housekeeper, without 
assistance. No servants were engaged, no 
visitois received ; no one ever came to the 
^loiise except two or three privileged trades¬ 
men from Marne, the county town, ten miles 
8istant. 'Fhe day before the publication of 
the rc(x>rt a Marne grocer had called at 
Abbey (.‘ourl with his cart, as he was in the 
habit of doing twice a week, to bring milk 
and other .stores which Mi.s.s JMantagenet 
used in her hoiisekeejiing. His knocking 
remained unanswered, and at last he dis¬ 
covered that a side - door was unlocked. 
Fearing some tragedy in the strange house¬ 
hold, he entered, cried Miss Plantagenet’s 
name, but hud no answer. He then ventured 
on an exploration, and finally made a dread¬ 
ful discovery; the body of Sir Digby hung 
half out of a window invisible from the back 



eagerly ah.surbing the sen- 
Sectional version of the 
mystery which to him and 
his companion had .seemed 
impenetrable. 

Sir Digby Plantagenct 
was an eccentric, middle- 
aged baionet, claiming 
descent from kings. He 
was a childless widower, 
living alone save for two 
old servants, in a desolate 
but beautiful house, 
dating from the days of 
Henry VII. Though rich 
enough to keep a generous 
household, he lived almost 
as a miser, and saw no one 
until a year ago, when he 
sent for a daughter of his 
dead brother, a young girl, 
Margaret Plantagenct, 
whom he had been educat¬ 
ing in a French convent 
school. The girl had come 
to live with her uncle, and 
eight or nine months after 
her arrival both servants— 
husband and wife — had 
left. The gossip of the 
countryside was that Sir 
Digby’s growing eccen¬ 
tricity had been too much 
for them; but others said 
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of tbu liou.se wliere llie grocer entered. The 
iiirforlunate Imronet tjad been shot in the 
breast and in the head, though no weajx>n 
was to be Seen ; and Miss Plantagenet, the 
only othtty oc(;u{>ant of the house, had dis- 
apiieared. 'I'he grocer at once notified the 
|K)lice at Marne, and search was made for the 
missing girl. [.ate in the evening she was 
found at Weymouth, in a state of collapse, at r 
small hotel near the railway station, where she 
had arrived that morning. .She wa.s arresteU 
on suspicion of murdering her eccentric uncle, 
whose heiress .she was believed to be , hut 
her weakness and hysterical condition had 
prevented her from making any statement. 
A d(M;tor had, however, been called in, unci 
announced that Miss Plantagenet would 
probably be well enough ne.xt day to be 
taken back by train as far as Marne, where 
she would have to a|ipear at the coroner’s 
iiuiucst 

“.She's here now,” said Western. “ lly 
this time the inciuiist has jirobably Ivgun. 
Those men I .saw must have been [loliceinen 
in charge of the poor child the brutes ' We 
must go to the intpiest ourselves, as cpiick as 
we can get there. Only think; it 1 hadn't 
bought that paper we’d have been off to the 
next iilace. 'I'his time / am the Ace of 
Trum[)S.” 

“ You wouldn’t have got to Marne if it 
hadn’t been for me," replied ('hristopher, 
and Western had to admit that this was true. 
“ So far it’s a tie,” he said, “ and the grand 
test is still to come.” 

How’ so beautiful a girl had passed through 
the railway station without being notics’d 
would have been puzzling if Christopher 
had not suggested that she had doubtless 
veiled her face. Probably the town was agog 
over the mystery of Abbey Court, and the 
jKilice escort, who must have been in plain 
clothes, would have taken pains to keep secret 
the time of their arrival. ' 

'I'he people of the garage where Christopher 
had bought his petrol knew all about the 
" murder ” (as they prematurely termed it), 
and were enchanted to point out the way to 
the inn where the coroner's inquest was 
at that moment being held. ' Everybody 
was saying, they added gratuitously, that 
Margaret Plantagenet was the murderess. 
Sir Digby’s two servants, who had taken 
a cottage close to' Marne, had been called 
as witnesses, also the grccer's assistant who 
had notified the police of the tragedy. 
•Resides the dobtor who had been called to 
Abbey Court to certify to the time and' 
manner' of death, two or three tradesmen 


accustomed to serving the house, and*Sir 
Digby’s solicitor—one of the leadftig lights of 
Marne—there would lie no other witnesses, 
so far :ls the pei>ple of the garage knei^ 
and they seemed to know everything. _ 

According to public opinion, Mi.ss 
Plantagenet had had motive enough to 
'kill her uncle. He w'as a man of vindictive 
temper, an expert in the aft of irritating 
and torturing those dependent upon him. 
Some said that he was mad, and for the 
last year or tw'o he had been feared by 
everyone forced to come in contact with 
him liver since a fall from a horse in 
hunting six or seven years ago he had been 
peculiar, and had grown more so every year. 

Little was known in Marne about Miss 
Plantagenet; but ^she bad Iven seen, aifU 
was considered beautiful. Some ladies said 
It was not natural to be so handsome as that, 
and the girl must be an adventure.ss. She 
had bci’ii named as Sir Digby’s heiress, and 
expected to come into a fortune of a hundred 
thousand pound.s on his death. There was 
the motive: and the man had, ])crbap.s, 
maddened the girl by some act of tyianny or 
brutality. She had no other relatives —no one 
to jirotcct her. Gossip said that Sir Uigby’s 
solicitor, Mr. Walter Kessler, had wanted 
to marry Miss Plantagenet and had been 
refused; but neither Mr. Ressler nor anyone, 
except a few tradesmen, had called at Abbey 
Court for months. As for the servants, Mr. 
and Mrs. Honey, they had never had ^good 
word to say for the young girl since they left 
Abbey Court to live at Marne. They described 
her as an ambitious, designing creature, whose 
one idea had been to get Sir I )igby into her 
jjower; but, then, they were prejudiced, as 
she had accused them of pilfering, and it 
was through her that they had lost their 
soft berth, or so everyone supposed. 'I’heir 
evidence would certainly go against Miss 
Plantagenet at the inquest. Mrs. Honey had 
told a friend last night, after the news came, 
that an old-fashioned pistol kept by Sir Digby 
had di.sappcarcd from its place soon after his 
niece came to Abbey Court, and probably the 
young lady knew where it was. Resides, if 
she were not guilty, why had she run away to 
Weymouth, instead of letting the police know 
what had happened ? 

Chri.stopher Race and Paul Western 
listened to these scraps of information, for 
they wished to know something about the 
case before going to the coroner’s inquest. 
I’he more they knew, the more clearly would 
they understand how to go to work, they .said 
to each other. But five minutes of such 
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gGCsip sufficed, and then they were oiT in 
Scarlet Riftiner for the Beil Buoy Inn. 

A erbwd sto(xi before the door; the btir 
^as thronged, and men packed shoulder to 
^t^lder, talking m low, eager tones, blcM'ked 
the dim hall \ but Christopher and Western 
contrived to squec/se through as far as a door 
kept by a big jx)hceman. They knew that 
behind that ewsed door the coroner’s inijuest 
was in full swing. 

“We niu.st be allowed to pass," Western 
said, imperatively. 

This wouUl not have been Race’s way; 
but Western had taken the initiative. 

“ Impossible, sir," replied the representa¬ 
tive of the law. “ Room’s crammed. There 
isn’t space for one more, let alone two.’’ 

• “ But we're important witnesses,’’ urged 
Christopher. 

'I'he big man grinned. “If I’d let in every 
man Jack—and every woman Jill, for the 
matter o’ that - who said they were important 
witnesses I should have let in half the town," 
be returned, calmly. “They’ve 
got witnesses enough in there, 
and too many, maybe, for that 
jxxir girl.’’ 

“ If you mean Miss I’lan- 
tagenet,'' said Western, 
quickly, “ I intend to marry 
her." 

As he sjioke he l(x)ked 
defiantly at Christopher, who, 
though audacious himself, 
was astonished at this 
audacity. 

The manner of the police 
man changed. “ Oh, very 
well, sir, if you are Miss Plan- 
tagenet's intended husband, 
that alters the case. 'Vou had 
better write that on a card, 
and I’ll send it in. Then 
you and your friend will pro¬ 
bably l)c admitted.” 

Thus Western had in an in¬ 
stant become, of the pair, the 
person of paramount import¬ 
ance. Iriumphant, he drew 
out a visiting-card and scrib¬ 
bled something upon it. The 
policeman open^ the door 
wide enough to pass this to 
a comrade, and a few 
minutes later the coroner’s 
officer was ushering the two 
young men into the crowded 
coffeii-room. They were led 
to a position near the long 


table headed by the coroner, and their pulses 
quickened as they saw the girl, found again, 
and more lieautiful than on the night when 
they hatl lost her. • 

She had asked to intike a statement, and, 
though advised hy the corc^r to keep 
silence, had persisted, pleadunj^hat she had 
nothing to conceal. She was speaking as 
|(Jhristo|)her and Western took their place.s; 
and, seeing them, so bright a colour sprang to 
Tier white face tliat the young men knew they 
had been recognised. 

The girl did not falter for an instant, how¬ 
ever, but went on nervously, excitedly, deny¬ 
ing that she knew anytliing of the old* 
fashioned pisto' keiil in her uncle’s study— 
beyond hearing from Honey that it had dis¬ 
appeared from its place. She did not take 
it; she had been very unhappy in her uncle’s 
hou.se; lliey had not had a quarrel on the 
night of his death, but there had been a 
distressing scone. 

“He called me into his study," she went 
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on,and said cruel things ; that 1 was care¬ 
less of his interests, ^at 1 was altogether a 
failure, and that I didn’t deserve a penny of 
his money. I told him if he thought I was 
staying fc'that-I wodld go; if I hadn’t hated 
to leave him alone in his gloomy house I 
would have gone long ago. I'hen he dew 
into one of his rages—terrible rages they 
. were, mad rages, which always frightened rnt 
dreadfully, and made me believe that lie 
really was a lunatic, as Honey and his wife 
used to say. This was the worst 1 had seen. 
Often he had struck—now he threatened to 
kill me. He said rather than I should leave 
his house and carry evil reports, he would 
shoot me. I rushed out of the room, scream¬ 
ing, for I believed he meant to keep his 
word, and I believe it still. I didn’t know 
where to hide from him, for the lock on my 
door, as on most of the doors, was broken. 
Then I thought of the roof—a flat roof, 
with battlements; and 1 ran through many 
passages till 1 came to the ladder-like 
stairway that leads to it. I climbed up, 
trembling, for I could hear my uncle calling 
niy name and slamming doors. At the tup 
1 pushed back the rusty bolt and slipped 
out. I expected him to find me; and 1 had 
not been hiding long when I heard two 
shots. I supposed he had fired them to 
terrify me. After that all wa.s silent. I 
decided to wait, if I were not discovered, till 
dawn, when I would slip down, hoping my 
uncle might be asleep. I planned to go to 
Weymouth because it was a big town, and I 
knew a girl there who used to be at school 
with me in France. 1 didn’t realize how 
weak my experience had made me. I meant 
to look for her. I never expected to feel so 
ill that 1 should have to go to an hotel or faint 
in the street. Oh, that awful railway journey 
to Weymouth-" 

“This is irrelevant,” broke in the coroner. 
“ You walked to a more distant railway 
station than Marne, and caught the first train 
to Weymouth, before Sir Digby's fate was 
known. But do you mean the jury to under¬ 
stand that you remained on the roof all night 
without being aware that your uncle was 
dead?” 

“ I do,” answered the girl. “ I dared not 
go down. Once, though, I hoped to be 
taken away.” 

At this arose a whisper. What could the 
girl mean ? Was she, too, mad ? And had 
she expected miraculous aid? She blushed 
aiM hesitated for the first time, wondering, 

. perhaps, if she had done wrong in disregard¬ 
ing the'-coroner’s cold caution. She knew 


• that Ressler, the solicitor, had givra eviddhee 
which told agaiiist her, and thu since the 
two Honeys had spoken the faces* of the 
'jurymen had hardened. ^ 

“ While 1 was on the roof,” she weq^ on, 
faintly, in her uneasiness giving an air of 
artificiality to her statement, “soon after 
'‘dark it must have been, a ^balloon came 
close to the house. Two young men were 
in it—gentlemen—and I begged them to 
save me. Their balloon was caught some¬ 
how in a tree, and they were so near for a 
minute that I hoped they could take nie 
with them. 'I'hcy must have seen how 
frightened I was, and I think they meant to 
help, but a wind came and freed the balloon, 
whirling it out of sight, so they had no time.” 

A titter of incredulous laughter among tlfe 
onlookers interrupted her, atul was quickly 
checked. But it had not died before 
Western, ignoring the formalities of a 
coroner’s inquest, stepped forward. “ They 
are here as witnesses I ” he exclaimed. “ We 
are the two balloonists, my friend and I, 
and we can corroborate every word Miss 
I’lantagenct has said. We can prove her 
innocence; for if she had murdered her 
uncle she would have known that his dead 
body was lying half out of his window, that 
we had prol:^l)ly seen it there, and she 
would have hidden herself instead of rushing 
towards us and begging that we would take 
her away.’’ 

Twice the coroner strove to .stop Western, 
but the tide of his indignant eloquence was 
not to be stemmed. Margaret Flantagenet, 
flushed and grateful, moved aside, and the 
American was sworn as a witness. 

“ You and your friend never saw Miss 
Flantagenet until the night in question?” the 
coroner asked. 

“ No.” 

“ Then ” — very slowly and distinctly — 
“how comes it that you should have de¬ 
clared, on your visiting-card which you sent 
in to me, that you were engaged to marry 
that young lady ? ” 

At this question there was a stir in the 
room, and the jury gazed at Western with 
narrow eyes of distrust; but he answered, 
unabashed:— 

“ I didn’t say I was engaged to marry her. 
If you look again, you’ll see that I faid I 
intended to marry her. I wrote that, so that 
I might have a chance to come in and give 
my evidence. But it is true. I do hope to 
marry Miss FlanU^enet—hope it beyond 
everything. I shall propose to her on the 
first opportunity, and tell her that I fell in 
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love at first sight with the sweetest, purest, 
most innocent girl I ever met. 'I'ltat girl a 
murderess? My friend and I would have 
been fools even to think of .such a thing— 
when we’d seen her face and licard her voii'e. 
I can prove every word I am going to .say 
about my balloon, which took us over to 
Normandy before we could descend. I'hc 
first thing we did was to catch a train back 
and scour the country in my friend’s auto¬ 
mobile, looking for the lost girl and tlie lost 
house; we couldn’t locate them exactly. 
We learned what we wanted to know only 
the paper to-day. We were never nearer 
the house at Abbey Court than being caught 
in a tree; we didn’t descend; the dead b^y 
in tll& window was a mystery to us. But 
J would wager my dearest possession—which 
is my balloon^tbat that pistol you were talk¬ 
ing about dropped out of the dead man’s 
han<^when he had shot himself in his frertzy, 
and fell into the bushes under the window 
Vot iditliL-a 


where ho lay. 1 advi.se you to send and look 
for it.” 

.So frank, so enthusiastic, and so romantic 
ally handsome was Paul Western, the famous 
Ixillonnist, whose name neaily everybody 
knew, that he cairied all before him. Perhaps 
it was largely due to hi.s evidence, and the 
fact that his belief in the giilN innocence was 
unos-suilable, (hat the coroner’s jury brought 
in their verdict at last: “ Suicide whilst 
temporarily insane." 

Christopher admired Paul Western more 
than ever, freely admitted that hi.s was the 
“first right,” fairly won, and after all was 
glad to think that he had helped him 
win it. 

And Western did win the girl; it would be 
strange if be had ^lot. It would also have 
been strange if Christopher had not been 
asked to be best man at the bedding, which 
was delayed until after his return from a 
month’s tour with Mr. Finnington Brown. 











Jhe Making of the State School-Teacher. 

Bv Dr. Macnamara, M.P. 


OL'dH and hard indeed wcrt 
ihe experient-cb of the pupil? 
tciu'her apprtiilice up » 
within recent limes. 1 was 
myself apprenticed in 1875 in- 
an ordinary elementary school 
at lixeter. 1‘he master, one of the clevere.st 
working teachers who ever stood u|) witli 
chalk and duster m his hand, ])icked me out 
of the top c1a.ss of the school us a promising 
lad. My jxarents agreeing, hehold me at a 
little over twelve years 
of age a full-blown 
“ monitor,” teaching a 
elas.s of boys, some of 
them bigger than myself, 
for the modest sum of 
one shilling a week. I 
am convinced that »ny 
blundering beginnings 
must have im|)arted an 
undying hatred of school 
in the breasts of my 
pupils. Certainly they, 
on their ])arl, promptiy 
made me loathe the 
whole thing. However, 
one veas ambitious; onc’.s 
parents were [Kior; and 
one was determined to 
get on. So “the stout 
heart to the stcy brae.” 

'1 he teaching neophyte 
taught all day lung as a 
full ■ blown and resjion- 
sible teacher. He stayed 
at the school all day 
lung as a rule, brewing himself a cup 
of cocoa at midday. At five he tramped 
home and ground away at his home-Ic.ssons 
for three or four hours. His schoolmaster 
was compelled to give him one hour’s 
instruction daily; and this was usually taken 
in the early morning before the school met 
at nine. It is tbns seen that the little chap 
was pmmitted clky*by day to a full and 
exacting round of toil and drudgery. Of 
course it killed matty,*and many more were 
invalided and gave up. But those who won 
through became very fine working teachers 
indeed. 

After a year of “ Aonilorship ” the aspirant 


passed a further year as “ candidate on pro¬ 
bation,” By this time he might be getting 
fighteeniMjnee or two shillings a week. He 
would be teaching all day and grinding at 
his home-lessons all night. At the close of 
this year’s work vvoultl come the first annual 
(lovernment examination. If he {mssed this 
ordeal successfully, and satisfied the doctor 
as to his soundni'ss of wind and limb, he 
would be duly bound over us an apprentice 
for five years. Day by day he would receive 
an hour's instruction from 
his head master; teach 
in .school from nine to 
twelve noon and from 
two to four-thirty; after 
which he would go home 
and “swat” away at his 
home - work. At the 
close of every year would 
come a stiff Government 
esamination ; and if he 
came to grief at either of 
these his career as a 
teacher was at an end. 
For wage.s he received a 
sum beginning at about 
half a crown a week in 
his first year, and wind¬ 
ing up with ten shillings 
a week in his fifth. When 
1 look back upon it all 
I am filled with indig¬ 
nation at the way the 
authorities used to get 
the work of adult respon¬ 
sible teachers done on 
the cheap by little, struggling, eager drudges. 
Many of them, as I have said, it killed or 
crippled. Many more taught $0 well an^ so 
gallantly all day long that they hadn't the 
physical and intellectual vigour necessary for 
the proper prosecution of their studies at 
night. Hence they broke down at one of 
the annual Government examinations and 
were cynically cast aside. 

Besides all the school-teaching tuid the 
private study for the annual pupil-teachers’ 
examination, it was necessary to carry on. a 
sort of ancillary grind for Science and Art 
certificates. For, as a grand finale to a 
dreadful round of examinations that followed 
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eaeh hard upon the heels 
of the otffer, at the close 
of the live years of appreri' 

^ceship there was the 
^(^peen’s Scholarship" Ex- 
apiination — a great and 
important function, the 
very name of which I 
breathe to-d^y with awe. 

All the pupil-tcachers in 
the land came up for thi.s 
at the close of their appren¬ 
ticeships. If they passed 
in the first or second cla.ss 
they were entitled to a State 
bursary to carry them for 
two years to n training col- 
Rige for teachers. But as 
the training college accom-' 
modation was very limited, 
and there were, and still 
are, religious difficulties, 
the “Queen’s Scholarship” 
was a delusion and a snare 
to all save the few who got 
into the first cla.ss or Iiigh 
up in the .second class. 

Now at the “Queen's 
Scholarship” examination 
you could be credited with 
marks for Science and Art 
certificates earned during 
the pupil-tfcacher ap[>ren- 
ticeship. Behold the little 
juvenile drudge, then, 
rushing away on two or 
three’ nights a week to a IcKal Science 
and Art class, extending his ordinary home- 
lesson grind well into midnight as a conse¬ 
quence. I see that I got certificates in 
physiography, acoustics, light and heat, 
mathematics, magnetism and electricity, anil 
animal phy.siology during my apprenticeshii), 
and completed also the teacher's “ 1) ” or 
drawing certificate by pa.ssing in the South 
Kensington ^ond grade freehand drawing, 
geometrical drawing, line or perspective, 
drawing Aom .models, and blackboard draw¬ 
ing. My'“ D ” is dated December 4th, 1878. 
I was then seventeen and in the fourth year 
of my apprenticeship. 

Then, if everything had gone all right so 
far, came going to college. The young 
student had to pay an entrance fee of 
from ten to twenty pounds ; the Educa¬ 
tion Department furnished the rest. Two 
pleasant years of institutional life followed, 
years of ^eat delight and profit to the pupil* 
teachers of the day of which 1 am writing- 


At the end of each year a leally stiff “certifi¬ 
cate” examination had to be passed, and 
if the student was successful in the latter, 
he was then a fully “certificated" teacher, 
and c'outd come out and earn eighty or ninety 
pounds a year as an assistant in a Board 
.School. To get a first class in the second 
year’s “certificate” examination was at that 
dme quite up to a pa.ss in intermediate arts 
at the Dindon University. Very few of the 
students could do more than take the London 
Matriculatuin in their stride whilst at college, 
as the examinations ran on entirely different 
line.s. But hundreds and hundreds, bitten 
with the habit of steadp^, orderly “ swatting,” 
worked hard after leaving college, and spent 
their evenings taking London B.A.’s, M.A's, 
B.Sc.’s, and even D..Sc,’s. All honour to them 1 
They possessed qualities of fine, strenuous, 
continued application that I jiever did. 

I came up from Exeter to the Borough 
Road Training College early in Januar)-, 
1880. 'Well J remember it. 
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* Paddington, andta heavy pall of yellow 
January fog. 'I’he roar and turmoil -1 The 
.struggle for a four-whwler 1 I’he pale, inter- 
jnittent flash of the street lamps through the 
stifling {^om I The narrowness, shakiness, 
and noisiness of the Ixtndon growler! All is 
so new and bewildering! 

A new and fearful smell—that of fried fish. 
It IS the Borough Koad. The cab draws 
wheezily before a black, jail like building. 
'J’he college, and my home for two years! 
Kdurationally I am on sacred ground, albeit 
tile surroundings are, to a raw pnivincial, 
hideous. It wa.s here, check by jowl with 
that festering 
slum of nu.sery, 

Kell Street, that 
Joseph I^ncaster 
opened his school 
a century ago. 

His school is now 
a training college 
for elementary 
school-teachers. 

1 find the 
eighth landing. 

How cohl and 
clammy! The 
newly - scrubbed 
floor is not even 
dry, and the nau 
.sc-ating smell of 
disinfecting soap 
pervades every¬ 
thing. My lied- 
room, a cheerless 
cubicle, six paces 
by three. A 
merry Yorkshire 
face grins over the top of the partition from 
the next cubicle and asks who I am! 

Downstairs a hopeless maze of half-dark 
corridors and cheerless rooms. One of these 
[xiverLy-stricken chambers' serves a double 
purpose. It is a class-room in working hours 
and a common-room out of them. Thank 
the Giver of all Mercies, it has a fire. I'hrec 
or four of us drag the forbidding forms from 
the desks and draw them around it. The 
place smells of the week before last; but the 
fire at least is cheerful. 

_ A liell just outside clangs for prayers in the 
dining-hall. Formal supper has been an 
impossibility to-m^bt^' It is a large new room, 
cold as ,d^tb; biightly lighted that 

etsen the ^ half b^ten. And these 

~atc the 'B^figh Roadians^ the* *‘B’s”l 
W'haf.Tine^;.f:h^,.haalthy-]ooking lads I What 
fortnn^^or^eiiiselves and Star Empire 


these lads would make in the Colonies^ 1 But 
now. for the first time suice I left .Exeter 1 
am exalted out of my^ miserable sd£ One 
hundred and thirty trained yooni^ voices 
singing “ St. Peter" to some i^rds 1 foredT 
VI'hat a moving effect 1 ' Listen to tnose 
Yorkshire basses and those clear Welsh 
•tenors. What a volume of beauty and , 
grandeur! What a magnifidint interpreta-. 
tion of the true devotional emotion 1 It was ■ 
worth winning an entrance scholarship to 
hear. And so with a lighter heart up the 
sepulchral stone stairs, past the convenbUke' 
iron gates, until the very much disinfected 


and very damp “ landing ” is reached. l.et 
me seek what comfort there is ib a vpy 
tough mattress and very cold abd shiny 
sheets, while yet the singing liugent' in my 
ears. .. , 

As to the tutors at the old 'BoroU^^ Road 
College (it is now the Borough Polyte^mic, 
no less), the memory of one s^fecially liners 
most freshly in the memO^<^the pribc^l*. 
Mr. Curtis. The beginning 'and'dtid’ 
educational training with this moet;«B|iiahbte' 
gentleman was the work of teaim^ 'bj|; 
heart. He was a great histoTian^. 
author of a small book of “ DaMs ” ailil^d°' 
'* Larger History." He would aef tio it page 
of " Dates ” and black-list us if in'iebeaniihg 
the lesson vre used the word'"te'?f£^;^yiitb^^ •• 
As an evidence of the abject- into' 

which this date-learning' redm^' tii^ -I < afecail 
due following Incident,. We.bad got to the 
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Iwt ; and, one after the other, we were 
repeating*to Mr. Curtja events chronicled as 
happdnlm upon the given dates on that 
^pBge. The book wound up with its final 
something like this;— a 

7^70, May 1 st—Outbreak of the Francn-GeriiMn 
War. 

The man who had successrully recited this 
, very last dal0 upon this very last page had 
barely sat down when up sprang his next 
neighbour, tjuite mechanically, with : 

Printed and published for J. C. Curtis, U.A., by 
Smith and Son, SUmfurd Street, S K. 

For Mr. Curtis I gradu.slly ai(|uirfd 
the most sincere re.spect and admii.ition. 
Naturally, I chafed mightily o\er the erjss 
stupidityofhis “Dates”and “I-irgc*r Histoiy”; 
4>ut his genuine simplicity of chai.utcr, his 
dogged and patient industry^ and his sterling 
rectitude of purpose have been a I.isting 
exemplar with me. sans cesse ’ wa*5 

. his motto. It has done more for m.iny a 
thnediocrity than the endowment with a large 
measure of genius. 

But, admirable in one way and another .as 
were the ministrations of the \.irious tiitois 


Common, Battersea Palk, and the then nind' 
charms of Honor Qak,;dthe old village of 
Dulwich, and so on. But in winter it was 
hideous. How I used to look in at the 
front windows of the little residences along 
the road to Clapham and envy the comfort 
of the neatly-tied curtain, the little choice 
plant in the window, the knick-knacks upon 
I sideboard and mantel, the cheery little fire, 
and the inviting aim-iliair. All this meant 
TiDinc and the touch of a woman’s hand. 
College hopelessly lacked these. An austerely 
furnished reading rcKim had, it is true, just 
lieen opened, but even the student cannot be 
alw.iys reading. 

('omparetl with the wonderful flights of 
wit und humour [lerpctmted by under¬ 
graduates on the occasion of the public con- 
Icrring -of degrees at tlie older Universities, 
we of the old Borough Road wcie very 
homely and tominonpl.ice in our merry 
moments. A favourite pastime was the 
raiding at midnight of some other “ landing ” 
in a distant wing of the ■college. Stealthily, 
and with “ nodings on " Mve our nightshirts, 
w’e ran the giiunllet of the “officers' room’* 
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and lecftirers, the best training each man on the main ground-floor corridor (more than 
received—and thisj of course, is equally true once did we annex a choice cold leg of mutton 
of all dolk^es—^was from the other one hun- set for supper, whilst the officer in charge was 
dred and twenty-nine. Two years at the piously in “at prayers,” from this same officers’ 
old Bor^gh Road was a fine chastening for room). Mounting to the scene of our attack, 
ai^ man. It put him through a fire that we silently rang^ ourseh'es along the shaky 
terted. As for the college itself, life in it and resounding wooden walls of the cubicles, 
was a haj;d experience. The only common- Then- 

room WBS^’one of the class-rooms; and a ’Tw-a-< in Tnfalga/*^ Hay, 

dremy place that was. It didn’t much matter one of us would lustily cliant; and then 
in the summer, for there were Clapham came the rattle of twenty clos^ fists on 
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the partitions in a way that would have won 
the admiration of ^he best British drummer 
that ever whacked “ Daddy, Mammy " out t>f 
the head of a kettledrum. When the roll 
of this thuj^derous accompaniment died away 
our leader would yell out the second line— 

Wc saw the Frenrlunen lay, 
pre[)aratory to another stage roll of affrighting 
ordnance. But he rarely ever got in a com- $ 
plete .second line, for the angry students were 
by this time afoot with pillow.s, bolsters, ancf 
the like, and the fun waved furious. 1 well 
remember one such carefully-planned raid. 
It w.is long after midniglit and all was 
deathly .still. We had silently crept to the 
landing marked out for our attack, and as we 
stood with fists clmched and upraised, ready 
for the deafening roll, our captain it the 


us very much, since the study for the one 
examination was entirely diffinent from that 
of the other. Besides which, though the., 
first year college examination might serv^ 
some purpoae in fixing our position as seeder 
year men, the second year college examina¬ 
tion could have no useful end whatever. So 
we revolted against it, and “guyed’' a 
number of the questions. Ohe was dear 
old Mr. Curtis’s ?2nglish paper, in which an 
annual feature was the request that we should 
each write a coherent piece of “composi¬ 
tion ” bringing in each a number of given 
words. The test wms a really searching one 
and not to be trifled with. In our par¬ 
ticular >e.ar some of the words I remember 
were: polemical, forensic, recondite, unex¬ 
ceptionable, nugatory, and some fifteen oi* 



word lustily commenced with a robustinus 
portamento on the word “ ’Twas.” He got 
no farther. 'I’he men inside were silently 
waiting for us. Each had ‘placed his chest 
of drawers so that the occupant of every 
room could stand just conveniently over the 
raiders. And as the voire fell on the open¬ 
ing “ 'Twas,” so fell the full content.s of 
twelve water-jugs upon our twelve scantily- 
clad figures. What we did ahd said on that 
historic occasion must be told at some other 
time in some other place. 

I'hat our hum.our w'as not all boisterous 
horseplay let anoth^r*{hctdent attest. It was 
the sweet {fieoi^re of the British and Foreign 
School Society’s College Committee to in¬ 
stitute an annuA college examinatlbn a few 
davs before the annual “ certificate ” examina- 

incensed 


twenty others. Here is one actual answer 
written as a protest against holding the 
examination just as we w'ere leaving college, 
and immediately before the very important 
“ certificate ” examination :— 

Oiice upon a time John an^ Henry were^brothers. 
One fine day John took I (enry for a walk, and in the 
course of their rambles asked him to spell the follow¬ 
ing words -vi4., polemical, forensic, recondite, vn- 
cxceptionable, nuf^tory, etc., etc. 

Thus the piece of coherent composition. 
The same set uf examination papers, I re¬ 
member, was made to Secure the ventilation 
of another grievance. At the end our 
college careers each of us was presented sflth 
a “coll^ testimonial,” signed by th6 
officers, and with a very ambitious woodcut 
representation of the college at' the •top, 
dressed with surroundings tl^ nobody since 
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the ii^a of Joseph Lancaster ever remembers 
to have setn. Foi: purposes of economy the 
body of the testimonial was printed, and 

ices were left for the addition of such 
Kt^butive embellishment as wa^ suited to 
the conduct and attainments of the recipient. 

- Usually most of us got something like the 
following in script type:— • 

Mr.-is a very trust worthy, intelligent, and 

industrious young nian, and we can confidenlly 
recommend him. 

In one of the {papers we had to descril^e 


the other has been undd'stood. To-day the 
pupil-teacher is appreqticed at a much later 
age. Usually the age is sixteen; but occa> 
sionally in the rural areas the candidate i« 
indentured between the ages of fifteen and 
sixteen. The present-day pupil-teachers are 
indentured for one, two, or three years, 
according to the age of admission. No 
donger are they teaching drudges all day 
long. They teach half n day, and attend 
Ac other what is known as a “pupil- 
teacher centre” — a finely organized, up-to- 



the life and character of a certain historical 
personage—say Richard III. Asa matter of 
feet, the “life and cliaracter” in question was 
that of a Biblical character; but at forty-five 
I shrink from what was rare fun at twenty. 
The result was as follows:— 

Richard III. wasi a very trustworthy, Intelligent, 
and industrious young man, and wc c.in confidently 
recommend him. 

So much for the did method of making 
the State school-teacher. 1 have dwelt upon 
it at length because, although the changes of 
the past ten years have been altogether on 
right and generous lines, the present .system 
is so*rundamentally the outcome of the past 
that the one will better appreciated ^tcr 


date secondary school with, of course, a 
development on the pedagogic side. In 
many cases the present-day “ I’.-'l'.”—to adopt 
the phraseology of the profession—matricu¬ 
lates while in his apprenticeship At the 
last June London Matriculation Lxaminatron 
there were a hundred and ninety-one first- 
class passes won by .students from sch<x)ls all 
the world over. Of these the pupil-teacher 
centres of England and Wales scored thirty- 
one. ’I'here were one thousand one hundred 
and fifty-six second-class [jasses. 'I'he pupil- 
teacher centres carried 'ofl[- two hundretl 
and thirty-eight. 

Usually the young pupil-teacher of to¬ 
day goes first of all from the elementary 
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school with a scholarship to a high 
school for two or three years before 
being indentured, ^e therefore starts 
with a far hner educational equipment 
than his prototype of the sixties, seventies, 
and eighties. He ts also paid rather more 
in the way of salary. Duiing his shortened 
apprenticeship he will earn from ten to 
thirty pounds a year, the amount, of course# 
increasing with his service. There stiU 


Welsh Matriculatioii, th« Uhiveniiypf 
Ireland Matriculation, or, it^eedr*iA^ corre* 
spondii^ success apimv^ by the Board of 
^ucation, ps entftuirg to adarisrion to ^ 
training coti^e. , ^ ^ 

The training-college course—and there 
arc now “day" as well as “residential" 
colleges — may be for either two or three 
years, and provision is mad^ for enabling 
the promising student to spend the third 
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remains the final examination, success in 
which IS theoretically supposed to set me ad 
mission to a State .tided training college (1 use 
the word “ theorelicdlly ” advisedly, because 
the lack of training college,accommodation 
and the religious difficulty still lob many a 
deserving pupil-teacher of the training he has 
so well earned). It is now, of course, known 
as the “ King's Scholarship." But so 
rationalized has the scheme of the Board 
of Education now become that in lieu of 
success in the “King’s Scholarship” the 
pupil-teacher—or, indeed, any young person 
who has not been a pupil-teacher, but is 
willing to enter into a^bond to serve as an 
elementary scboot^teacner—may offer success 
in either the Oxfondf or Cambridge Senior 
Local, the Lotion MatKculation, tl^ Victoria 
(Manchester) Btdiminary, the Manchester, 
Liverpool^ or .Yorkshire Collets Matricula¬ 
tion, the Birtningh^ Matriculation, the 


year in Continental educational institu¬ 
tions The college fees paid by the 
students are higher than in the old time. 
Some of the colleges charge an entrance 
fee ranging from five to twenty-five pounds; 
and there is usually an annual payment 
required ranging from five to thirty pounds 
a }car. Full particulars about all these 
matters can he obtained by anyone interested 
from the Board of Education. For some 
years the Board encouraged the idea of the 
normal student working* at ans and the skme 
time for his University d^ree an^ bit 
teacher’s certificate. Recently, howeyer,."c]a8S 
prejudice has once Igain mom or less^ 
supervened, and obstacles have been put in 
the way of this most desirable afiangbmedt. 
Notwithstanding all this, many ^(bqents-^ 
especially those who go to the nm’mal dep^‘' 
ments which have bem opened bi conneetton 
with the University ooUegea—man^ to 
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as 


comiMe *their Univei%ity d«gree 3 before 
teav^ college, and tnany more are well 
wuh Alt Dt ScietiM d^rees before 
A«r t<>nn ot normal training is completed. 
Note the result Quite ten years ago I took 
the trouble to count, and 1 found that one 
London l 3 oaj[d teacher was a D.Sc. (o 1 
London), five were B.Sa’s, ten were M.A.'s, 
seventy-six were B.A.'!s, five were B.A.S 
and B.Sc.’s, two were LL.B.’s, and two wcie 
Mu^Bac’s. By to-day you may pretty 
well multiply the figures three or four fold 
all round. 

One or two final reflections. Teaching is 
a pretty good calling for a girl. It is no 
(jioubt exacting arid toilsome, and great 
patience and physical endurance arc essential. 
But, having regard to the emolument offered, 
it provides about as good an ojKming foi a 
girl who has to earn her living 
as there is going. It is em¬ 
phatically not so promising 
for a boy. The 
chances of promo¬ 
tion are few. 

Providence not 
having designed 
so ready a means 
of exit from the 
vocation as in the 
case of women, 
the emoluments 
oflered are meagre 
so far as the gre^at 
majority of the 
Iti^n teachers are 
concerned, and 
there is nothing 
like the material 
return for_ enter¬ 
prise, application, 
and industry that 
is possible in 



commei)Sia1 And business life, Todeefit ,t am 
well within the mark when I say that if the 
average elementary schoolmaster put hitd 
business half the care, devotion, and assiduity 
he is bound to put into his teaching, 
would be able to retire at fifty ua a much 
more generous competency than a gratdul 
*Stdte will furnish him with at sixty-five in die 
^laiie of a small superannuation aHojyance, 
most of which he will have himself to provide 
m annual premium payments deducted com¬ 
pulsorily from his usually nie^e stipend. 

Besides, women are rapidly elbowing men 
out of the noik altogether. Already in 
America the generic term for teacher i 4 
“ she.” Shortly the same will be true over 
here. In 1850, of e\ery four elementary 
school-tefachers, three were men and one 
was a woman. By 1870 the women have 
drawn abreast of the men. 
And to day, of every four 
elementary school - teachers, 
three are women 
and one is a man. 
Further, it is worth 
noting that this 
change is now 
proceeding with 
rapidly Increasing 
momeiitum. When 
I turn to the pupil- 
teai'bers of 1906 
1 find that twenty 
thousand are girls 
and four thousand 
boys. So there 
are really silent 
influences at 
work more potent, 
perhaps, than 
those dreamt of 
by the Bulfra- 
gettes. 
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-A TALE OF THEfiSAtV'. 
By A. E. Johnson. 



EVER, 1 thought, had I pene¬ 
trated before into a place of 
such wild solitude. Above- 
me, on either side of the deep 
ravine, huge pinnacles towered 
loftily: grim precipices, 
‘smooth-shaven and sheer, that wore a frown¬ 
ing, sullen look. In places the impending 
masses, nven dim .iges ego by the unseen 
axe of the thunder-god, were cleft from 
top to bottom, so that tall pillars of rock 
stood out in strange isolation. Vegetation, 
green and vivid, grew rank over all the 
floor of the ravine ; but notwithstanding its 
gleaming luxuriance, the enclosing mountain 
walls, black and barren, struck a note of such 
loneliness and gloom as filled me with a 
vague sense of oppression and foreboding. 

Save for an eagle hosenng far overhead, 
so nearly motionless that it seemed tt) be 
hung in the sky, and the lizards that darted 
across the path which 1 was following, 
like flashes of iridescent fire, there was no 
.sign of life around me I walked alone, 
my tread falling soft and noiseless upon the 
>ielding sand of a stream’s dry bed. 

A huge boulder of rock presently blocked 
the way, compelling me to turn aside. What 
lay on the farther side 1 could not see, but, 
all unsuspecting, 1 climbed the bank to 
circumvent it. 

As I did so three men leaped suddenly to 
their feet and fitced me. Evidently they had 
been bidden behind the impeding mass, but 
for the moment they seemed to my startled 
^es to have sprung out of the ground. 
Ine naked knives which they held in their 
hands o- they bad been sharpening their 
weappiw upon the rock—gave added effect 
to tlwr diamatit apparition. 

We eyed each* other curiously. Two of 
the dire^ were gvbed in much the .same 
fa^ionas the ordinary peasant of 'Fhessal;^, 
and carried the shfipherd’s coat of coarse hair 
hung one sbwlder. But for the knives 
in their bandi^ i|it4 the other weapons of cold 
steel whii^ into their girdles, they 

m^tvillagers from the 

hdWhver—^as I judged the 
to pf another stamp. A tall 

''d^'fleKW‘l9^mfe& .with the ^re» a hawk 
“Wad A hose curved wtd |( ’predAtoryltocritt h« > 
' was^(»s$edAa«i)idtw^e<A HandsotijielS!’, 



dressed, too^ with a> kik 4 ^ 
dinen, and .much elaborate emolxiic 
his sleeveless jacket and the rOlind 
was perched at a rakish angle 
In keeping w’ere the gorgeous md 
the dagger-hilts which protruded, ‘ 
a pistol-butt, from the broad cole 
round his'waist. 

It leaped to my mind at once that 1>, _ 
stumbled into a bandits’ ambuscade. 
hills of Thessaly—on the southern fringe of 
the rugged mountain range beyond sthSim jA)' 
lawless Macedonia—were the_ haufl^ I kneei 
of outlaws and brigands without n^btf4 
The evident surprise with which t Wl» 
regarded, however, assured me that the 
encounter was accidental rather than pl^nAer^-' 
and It was |K)ssibIe, under the circutnst^u^ 
that 1 might be allowed to pass unmolested. 

1 he chief returned my salute, though surUly. 
lie eyed me fiert'ely, as though bent on 
ie.cding mv mind, but said nothing. 1 toc^ 
this to indicate an attitude of non-hostility, if 
not of actual friendliness, but when t made 
as though to {lass he stepped in fepnt of me« 
tfis followers fell in behind him anej atood. 
across the path. * ' 

“ You travel far, Ayne t ” said the btipdj^ 
with a note of interrogation. He' Sptfle'e 
courteously, though his manner ariltposeti^ 
truculent. , ^ ^ 

“ To rrikkal^” I answered. .' 5 |hr 
Over the chiefs shoulder 1 
otheis exchange a cjuicdc glance kSr 
nounced the name of the l'hesskJ^!;.tD'>|ijp.^ 
'I'heir leader’s countenance-teihslim 
passive. * '' (, 

As he asked no further questidrifC 
a step forward. “ A far journey, < 
needs go on,” 1 said, with A gestu 
well. . r": 

The bandit stared at me 
brows, but for the moment di^ 
made another movement. 
coming to a sudden decision, 
to qne side. .. 

" Addto / ” he repeated, 
with a bow. 

At the same time he 
followers, who stepped 
path fiee. Warily, bCk 
utard opoonceEn as .1 
fonMifd. ’ * -1 

Mt p|iascd.'lwtiMis^ 






**«> ftVBO MC rlBllCBI,V, AS 
taeV*>H KBADIN6 MV MIND 


my left imtde a sudden mutton Mith 
bis Instinctively I turned 

to face him. As I did so 
the chief rap out a word sharply, 
141^0 »multaneously, before 1 could make 
even ah littempt at resistance, a sharp 
at my coat-collar jerked me backwards, 
a Vmleht kick knocked my feet from 
, itndet'mek In a-moment I was down on 
my head aching from the severe 
Jb^ it received jn my fall, with the 
^ndit^ who had stood on my left firmly 
astride my chest and gripping my 
bis companion, who had so neatly 
down, pimoned my legs and 
impossible. 

helpless* the chief gaued 
4 look half malignant, half 
He sdd nothing, but made 
mdicating to bis followers 
to remove me. In doing so 
.'Ttebt'ann, pointing out the 
ii'^e w»hed me taken. 

'I followed the motion with 
{fight of the outstretched 
had not noticed) 
id k eiy pf fear and 

_alone were idsible at 

middle was' 
' ‘ * Aribrraity. 



iM dnger*ib«ve was 
no vestige, save a sihnta^itg^y sfuiml* 
which took the place of the I^R’men ^ 
I knew now with whom I had 
to deal. Qf all the bandits im 
fesdng these mountain laha 
none had a more evil-notorieQi' 
than he nicknamed *' Three 
fingers,” an outlawed vUlatn 
upon whose h^, for his in¬ 
famies, a price—and a large ode 
—had b^n set. Many tales 
were nfe about him amongst the 
peasantry, and I Was quick Co 
recognise the mutilated hand, 
deformed (so the story went) at 
birth, which lent, in the poplar 
eye, such a sinister and bimrre 
touch to his persontdity^ 

The discovery was no plea¬ 
sant one. This “Three Fingers ” 
had a reputation more than evil. 
What his purpose with me might 
he I could not tell, but the 
record of his dealings with cap¬ 
tives—often had I heard it re¬ 
peated—was far from reassuring; 
Stones of barbarities practisiM 
upon prisoners were foeouent^ 
and m the event of ransom ocing 
delayed, as in my case I fSmi- 
saw would be extremely probable, there was 
a likelihood not only of mutilation, but of 
murder. The unprohtable captive has little 
(hanceof escape. Dead men tell no tales, 
and he is an unwise brigand who tuns 
unnecessary nsks 

Deftly securing my hands and feet srith 
cord, the two ruffians who had thrown me 
to the ground, in obedience to their leader^ 
sign, picked me up and carried mk to (he 
shade of a small clump of trees wbidi gi ew a 
short distance from the path. Here, tethered 
to a sapling, was a sturdy mountaui pony 
which previously I had nbt observed^ 
presumably the mount of Che bandit imfef 
—and hard by, at the foot of one Of the 
trees my bearers flung me down uticihe- 
moniously. They returned then tp "their > 
leader, and all three sat agtun beneath the 
rock beside which I had surprised them. 
The tops of their heads were just visible 
above the intervening bushes. 

My plight, as I*lay in bondage, seemed 
dire enouidi* Litde cleihei^ was to be 
expected feom my captors; nujte^ so long 
as I remaiiied in their bandh tay t knew. 
Was momentarily in the most ii^inent peril. 
My Only hope lay in escapp'^ counsel of 
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l)crfectionl Even were my hands and feet 
not lashed together with stout cord, how 
‘ could I hope successfully to outdistance, in 
this wildvregion, over a rough and unknown 
{lath, these girt mountaineers, deep chested 
and long of limb? Moreover, I was un¬ 
armed. 

As I {xindered thus gloomily, my glance, 
travelling curiously round, fell upon the 
saddle of the tethered |)ony, which had been 
taken from the animal’s back and lay beside 
It on the ground. Stitched to the outside of 
one flap was a {xicket, or sheath, and into 
this was stuck a small d..gger, or knife. The 
sight of it gave a sudden quickening to my 
{julses. 

Inch by inch, with cautious haste, I 
wormed mysell nearer and nearer to the 
saddle. Once a bandit rose to stretch himself, 
and threw a careless glance towards me I 
lay like a log, and the slight alteration in my 
position escaped his notice Presently my 
head was resting on the saddle, and I could 
touch the knife-hilt with my mouth, ("losing 
my teeth upxin it, with a sudden jcik of the 
head and a halt raising of my body upon one 
elbow, I plucked the blade out 

With some difficulty, holding the knife in 
my teeth, I managed to cut the knots that 
bound me. This done, I slowly dragged 
myself along the ground until, with out¬ 
stretched knife, I was able to sever the rope 
by which the pony was tethered. 'I'hcn, 
keeping hold of the halter with one hand, 

I prepared to rise to my feet in readiness for 
mounting, taking caie to screen my move¬ 
ments a.s far as possible from the grou]) undei 
the rock. But I had forgotten to reckon 
with the pony’s tempei. Quiet enough 
hitherto, at the pull of my hand upon the 
head-rope he grew restive, shifted his giound 
uneasily, and whinnied. ' 

I heard a sharp exclamation and saw the 
bandits leap to their feet. Savagely cursing 
the pony’s imiiattence, with a sudden rush 1 
vaulted on to the brute’s back before it could 
break away. It was a good spring; but a 
man, as is proved again and again in 
moments of emergency, never knows what 
he can do till he tries—-or has ta 

A bullet sang overhead, and the loud 
report of the caused my startled 

steed to strerre in bis flight with a sudden 
snort. ' Momentarily I * expected him to 
stumble^ butj q^utchibg the reins, I managed 
,to wrench him towards the {>ath. The way, 
howevee, wafl barred by one of the villains, 
who had run fbrwai^ to intercept me, and 
now had the evident intention of stopfnng 


my headlong course. The ^ecoQection'*’ 
flashed upon me that 1 had seen no iiie<« 
arms on his person, and, acting hn a sUddeir 
determination, I rode without bekitg^ii^ 
though an ugly blade gleamed in his wnd, 
full tilt at him. He stood in the middle of 
*the path, and to have attempted to avmd 
him would have been to risK a fall in the 
rough and rock-strewn ground on either side. 

The fellow had pluck^. With his knife in 
readiness, he stood his ground and awaited 
the charge with the cool nerve of a toreador 
ti\(jccting the rush of the bull. Knowing 
that I was unarmed, he intended, 1 could 
guess, to stab me as I {passed, and perhaps • 
drag me to the ground. ^ 

I rode straight at him. But, though*! 
hoped to charge him dowm, I leaned forward, 
watching ins eye, in readiness for the quick 
dodge to one side which I antici{)ated he 
would mak(‘. It came, sure enough ; and at 
the same moment my fist shot out and caught 
him full in the face. I have a long reach, 
and, nimble though he was, I hit him before 
he had time to lunge, nr even raise his knife. 
'I'he impetus of my furious charge* gave the 
blow a sledge-hammer force, and as I swept 
by with an^esultant yell (ray blood was up) 

I saw the fellow knocked like a ninepin clean 
off the path into a {>rickly bunch of cactus, 
where he lay senseless. 

A second bullet hummed over my head, 
and behind me I heard curses and threats 
lieing howled in fury. Glancing over my # 
shoulder, I saw the Imndit chief, smoking 
pistol in hand, black rage distorting his face, 
striding in pursuit, while in his rear the com* 
rade of the fellow I had smitten with my fist 
followed close. In the long, swinging stride 
of the mountaineer they loped over Ae difli-' 
cult ground at a do^ed and dangerous {iace< 

I think the memory of that reckless, head. • 
long flight will stick in my mind for evw. 1 « 
am a fairly good rider, but to keep a bare- 
back seat, ufion an animal mod with fHc(ht 
and stretched at a panic gallop o«nr a 
stony, twisting mountain path, fimt 

of horsemanship which, under other 
cumstances, I could scarcely have achieved.* 
As to guidance, I let the brute have his 
head, well content that he shoidd go his 
fiercest pace, and trusting to "bis native 
surefoot^ness to avoid mishap. ^ 

Plunging wildly forward, in a few 
I had traversed the length of the ravine, 
reaching a point where the path made a 
sharp bend round a projecting aHonWa: of 
cliff. 

^lead stn^ched another read) of the 
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,tftvine| black, frowning, and gloomy 
jJiefdTC. Eagcr^ I scanned the prospect 
before me, and as I did so my eye fell 
'upoii a .curious object. Some half a mile 
distant:, at. the right-hand side of the gorge, 
^bere rose one of those tall, isolated columns 
^ ^pillars of rock which gave, as I have 
^mady tfoted, such a curious aspect to the 
.sttl^oimoing scenery. Straight and tall it 
sheer sided and smooth, like the rock- 
ifaeatn .chimney of some huge subterranean 
perched on its summit, over- 
<hi|n^ii%itS'VjBry edge^ a house. So at Jeast 
it.'<app(9ai:edr with brown walls and red- 
i^ed-.^cob^* foough ,on so strange a site it 
adm^y possible a human habitation 

built. 

; .ter jhoa^e bow access could be 

;tp..t^^.<^rious. stronghold-—for the 


fonod a foc>thdd<.m' per¬ 
ceived, as 1 drew uearp .a 
rope, having a' Iwgd.lJDbk 
at its end, -whiab dangled 
over the face of the cliflT, 
ap()arent]y passing throt^h 
a pulley-block Shspbnded 
from the beam of a shed 
which jutted out, over the 
abyss, from the crest of the 
rock. A second glance re¬ 
vealed a narrow le^ which 
ran transversely across the 
face of the cliff, a short 
distance above the ground, 
and furnished a footway, 
rudely fenced in with rough 
boards for safe^, to a 
vertical cleft in the rock, 
wherein a clumsy ladder of 
wood could be espied. 

As I noted these things 
there jumped to my mind 
a probable exjjlanation of 
the singular place before 
me. 1 had read more than 
once of the rock monasteries 
of Thessaly, and recently, 
though I had not actually 
viewed any, I had heaid 
much about them. At Kala- 
baka, a village on the out¬ 
skirts of the mountain5,inot 
many miles distant, there 
was a whole community, 

I knew, of these peculiar 
medieval hermitages, each 
built high upon the flat- 
of a lofty pinnacle, and 
by means of rutfo scaling- 
orecinifo' or 


^(Ss :of, 
upott 


ifodc‘pi}Iarw^.sheer precipices 
' Cvem 1^ ' cc^d have 


topped summit 
accessible only 
ladders bolted to the face of the pRecipice' w 
suspended from above, or by journeying aloft 
through mid-air at the end of a rope bauled 
up by the monks. 

Was the place inhabited? The ladder, 
and especially the dangling rope, seemed to 
suggest it. On the other hand, not a vestige 
of a living thing was visible. There Was a 
chance, moreover, that the ancient building 
had been appropriated by the bandits. A 
more fitting place for a robbers* lair could 
hardly be imagined. The wider berth I give 
it, I thought to myself, the better; and smote 
the flank of my st^ed with a heavy hand. 

It was an evil inspiration. ^ The frightened 
beast answered the blow with ^ sudden plunge; 
then, in one moment^ struck a hoof upon a 
loose stone, stumbl^^^nd pitched violently, 
foremost, on to a rock which lay in. the 
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path. Shot Uh« « pebble fcoift a eliog, I b^t iiuWd ^ ^ ’' I 

hurled through the air, and turning a some^ the trap4GK>r, bat this waa ngir 
viult fell on njr back amongst a dense clunw 
of bushes fiom which, so tightly was 1 


fiom which, so tightly was 
wedged, it was some few minutes before I 
could extricate myself and stiuggle to my 
feet. 

Dire dismay filled me At my feet lay the* 
luckless pony, stone-dead, with a broken 
neck, and flight upon foot, 1 well knew, wa ^7 
hopelesa But m my ^tremity a sudden 
thoinht came to me. 1 lifted my eyes and 
gazed at the little building pen hed above me 
on the height of its tuwermg natural column 
What if I should take shelter there > I had 
nothing to lose, perhaps much to gain, by 
essaying to climb the rock. It it weie m 
habited, I would throw myself upon the 
mercy of the dwellers, if not, it was possible 
1 might find a hiding-place At all events, I 
should gain a brief respite, and have time to 
collect my wits 

Leaping, 
scrambling, run 
ning, staggering, 

1 crossed the in¬ 
tervening rocks 
and scrub, and, 
reaching the 
base of the great 
pillar, made a 
dash for the ram 
shackle flight of 
wooden steps 
propped a^inst 
the face of the 
clitr, which gave 
access to the 
t r ansver se, 
fenced-in ledge 
that I had seen 
from the path 
below. Clamber¬ 
ing hastily up 

this sturcase, I 

ran along the 

ledge, and so came to the 
bottom of the vertical cleft 
in wbidi was wedged the 
long wooden ladder, Over 
head I could espy a ttap^or 
in a little 

beamawhlch Was ^ut across 

thjS eleflr mNI tftoc^ed 

I doul;#^ if .au could 

have scaH^ twf ladder with 

mom apiprabm agi|{^,^an 
I. In a few tnomepfs Illfed 
reached the topt 


putting up my 
door resisted. 
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hand t guvth^a 
I pushed 

to a higher rung and exertUtt'all n^i 
The lid yield^-—but ait indi 
•lick of metal told of a lock cNn the 
side, probably as strong as tlie dopr ii^f' 
was massive, and I realized, with a hofltbfe 
sensation of sickness, that to force aid 
entrance was impossible, ‘ . ^ 

I battered with my hands upon the heavy s 
lid, rattling it to and fro till the bolts dattemd 
and shook, but no answer came. What to 
do ^ 1 he bandits would arrive before l0|^ 

and they had but to look up to discover met. 
wedged in the cleft of the rock—plain to tod 
eye and a pretty target for pistol practice. 

I seized the iron ring which was screwed 
into the under side of the trap-door and, 
with a strength made almost superhuman hy" 

despair, I shook , 
the wooden dab 
till the jftome- 
work dhivhmd 
'Fhe bolts itod 
hinges clanhad 
noisily, but 
stood my utmost 
violence stoikTy. 
No answer (^amu 
firom within, 

A ‘ 

from m K 
reached me, 
parsuem'Mtm.rgjUl 
with ma.1 
they'^ii«|i i 
the dwt; 
hfthe, 
a few> 
they, 
coi^^ 
fericpii 


me, and 
sdt$ pasMffisi. 
its rm^ 
bare fiats bi< 

In tiw. , 

final spasm I 
upon the woodw< 
fpotfel}- ' 
in very fact."! 

g used in my- 
ton- Hieja/',. 
fclick«»f 




rm Mtmr. 


§k4{>4D6r Vae iffted. sound of 




,, up the tedder, and 

|f,llj^''h«i^ fMsh^ upwards with all 
^tpye^odldera could muster, there 
8 a«a^ bowl from below. Next 
t bhtrd the sharp impact of a bullet 
• ni^di^iOdE a few inches below my feet, ^ 
alnv^r Jttoment later the report of a pistol 
tfog^Hed my ears. With a fierce spring I 
]ld^JI)< 9 fditnd shoulders through the open- 
^ tete Id fHnt trap-door fell back, and, gripping 
dragged my legs after. At a tmu h 
the hhavy lid slammed 
tcfy^nd U I lay across it, 

' adwuated, with the sweat 
pyurii^ off my face, 1 
-Kvdrrdily pushed home 
the long bolts that 
S^red it 

In my gasping relief at 
itgbte 1 had lost thought 
my timely deliverer 
As 1 regained breath, 
hoMrever, the sliadow 
1 ]duff athwart the floor in 
fitRU of me recalled me 
fo my senses, and 1 rose 
(to oWnmt the gaunt 
Ite^d client figure of an 

aged monk. 

asceti^ garbed 
a ftBtwi soiled with 
iml^^ateins, a sh^by 
tvomttte tap untidily con- 
liis king and un- 
sUver locks, he 

_ with; ^ his patri 

the very 
td' a hermit But 
outwardly of 

a^ooi^hat ill-favour, 

yet that in 

ll'levifl Ibok and the unruffled calm with 
me to speak that caught 
man of collected mind, evi 
^thoiBgh it must have been patent 
unusual were toward, he 
of fluster or alarm. 
tsKMiv, in stumblmg Greek I 
M mi^t be, the ktory of my 
Ih' the bandits, my cajituFe,* 
Ho listened impassively, 

* ‘ ^ d to my r^uest.for 
It had been on my 


sound effcnsikfi^ nrood* and a moment 
came a battering mi the tjnm-dooa atuur'feft 
1 glanced with apprehension at the 
ings, but the bolts were securely ahot; te^d, 
remembering my own futile efforts to 
them, I felt assured that for the present the 
defence there was safe. 

• At the first rap the monk, sileift sHlI, 
placed a finger upon his lips and tip-tora 
noiselessly away, beckoning me to follow. 
Climbing a few steps rut in the rock,^e 
crossed the open platform which formed the 
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the tte|[uest a demand, 
j^sart nf prudence to use 
ho mind for barsh» 

omkioea 


summit of the huge stone ptilfr, and entering 
the little monastery came to a loffy shed, 
which terminated m a rude balcony, ovet^ 
hanging the face of the cliff. 

In the middle of the floor wai* a monstrous 
windlass, fitted with long bars like a ship's 
capstan. Round its druixi was cc^ed a stout 
hempen rope, of which the free end was 
drawn across the shed and passed through 
the pulley block hanging above the balcony. 
I guessed at once th^ this was the apparatus 
by which the monks had ^en wont to raise 
and lower themselves, ot their gOods,rat the 
end df the rope I had sd^ from below 
danglii^ over the cliff ^ 

Motioning me to 'stay in die background, 
die numk weid fwward to the balcony, and 
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leaning over the balustrade looked down. 
Presumably one only of my two pursuers had 
• ascended the ladder to the trap-door, for as 
the monk i)eercd over 1 heard a voice hail 
him from the depths. Of the conversation 
which ensued 1 could gather but an imperfect 
interpretation, for, though I could hear all 
the monk's replies, the bandit’s shouted words, 
as I .stood at the back of the shed, were only 
confusedly audible. 

Jhe altercation was brief, and its ending 
abrupt. A shot rang out sharply, and a 
bullet splintered its way through the wooden 
tiles of the roof. The monk drew in his 
head quickly and turned tc wards me. 

*'They seek your life, kyrte” he said. 

“ So 1 believe,” I replied, diyly. 

“And demand to be admitted,” he added. 

“There was certainly a knocking on the 
door just now," I replied. 

For the moment the batteiing at the trap¬ 
door had ceased. 

The monk stroked his beard, 

“ It IS m my mind that I must needs admit 
them,” he said, presently. 

“ It IS in mine that they must needs stop 
outeide.” 

“ If I refuse they will kill me.” 

“/shall kill >ou if you attempt to accede.” 
I took a couple of steps and stood before the 
dfxirway. 

'1 he monk gravely nodded his head. 

“ I do not wonder,” he said. “ You hold 
life dear.” 

“ And sell it dear,” I added. 

He stroked his beard again, reflectively, 
then raised his woollen rap and scratchctl 
his matted head. 

“ What is It that you intend to do, kyrief" 
he asked, after a pause. 

I considered. The qut'stion was some¬ 
thing of a posej^, for I had no plan formulatcii. 
The situation seemed, indeed, to be an 
impasse. 

“ Hold the ruflians at bay until assistance 
comes," I said, at length. 

“ Assistance I Whence ? ” He spread out 
hi.s hands deprecatingly. “It is two kilo¬ 
metres to the nearest village, and think you 
that the men there would dare raise hand 
against him of the three fingers ? ” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“ Gladly would I" Wp you, were it pos¬ 
sible,” the monk went on, “ for they are evil 
men—evil mei^and vidjpnt.” 

"Also there is a price upon their, beads," 
I put in. '* 

^ He looked quickly at me, and I saw 
cupidity in his eye. > 


“ Five thousand drachmffi> alnw or dead," 

I added. > 

“Five thousand drachmas,” he pepeAledF, 

“ If-” ^ * 

He broke off to listen. The battering 
upon the trap-door had begud again, iqufHed 
"cries of rage mingling with tl^ rattle and the 
din. 

“ Is there no other way out ? " I demanded, 
desperately. 

“ None save-” He stopped short, 

sudden intelligence in his face, and seemed 
to be revolving .some matter in his nund. A 
moment he stood thus, then turned to me 
abruptly. • 

“ You have a knife ? ” he asked. , 

Pu^/led, I produced from my pocket a 
heavy clasp-knife, opened the blade, and 
handed it to him. Snatching it from me, be 
dropped to his knees beside the great wind- 
1.1SS and began to search eagerly amopgst the 
coils of rope upon the drum for the end 
made fast therein. This found, with a couple 
of VICIOU.S hacks he severed it. Then, run¬ 
ning to the balcony, he caught and pulled in 
the free rope end, to which was atta^ed the 
big iron hook that I had seen from below 
suspended over the cliff face, and beckoned 
me to come close. ' < 

“There is still one chance of escape, 
kyrie” he said, “and by good fortune we 
may even have the enemy in a trap. Listen^ 

I go now to raise the trap-door apd admit the 
men of violence. Take this rope in your« 
hands, stand by the balcony here, and be in 
readiness when I give the signal to lower 
yourself over the edge of the rock. Your 
weight will cause the windlass to revolvet.qn’- 
coiling the line, and so you will desceod'to 
the ground below. 'There is rtme enougfi/ 
and to spare ; and the loose end whicb.! have 
made with the knife will be held securely 
enough from slipping until you have reach<;,d 
the bottom. 

“So soon ds you have landed, puU 
the rope till all has been unwound .ahd mlsc' 
I'hen climb the steps and, passing olosif .ttue \ 
ledge which you have already traversed,' wad 
at the foot of the ladder which is lod^ l^ - 
the cleft. Fail not in anythii^ I bid 
“And you?" I ask^ for I cottld^td,;^ 
grasp the full import of the scheme. -- " 

“ Leave all to rae,^w,” waa ^ 

“ Do as I bid you." „ 

With that he walked away, aim 
cally I made ready to follow nia 
It seemed a hazardous venture, btKji I could 
perceive no alternative. 

From my place ht the balcony the <^(1- 
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the, slope 
the traprdoor 
_ i^ittance. , As I 

yjbrt'lsil)‘T,<}i>uld see the monk 
opuld perceive his lips 
Hdently he w4s holding a parley 
_ ^eh^ieath the wooden slab. Presentl>*> 
he.k^ttll^tened himself, turned towards me, 

' iu^'^,utl^y raised his hand. 

Wsihe agreed signal. Already I had 
.leidped.the rope around my waist, hitching it 
^ure^y' With the hook at its extremity. Now, 
it (irmly above with both hands, 1 
'' Stejpp^'to the extreme verge 
, the rough timbers which 
made-a floor to the jutting 
tadcohy. 

v:*,T^iping my head for a 
niit'Jook I saw that the 
monk remained standing. 

He had made no motion to 
. undo the trap-door, and a 
’ horrible suspicion flashed 
upmt me. Had he betrayed 
me? ' Suppose Jt was his 
intention to rid himself of 
my uhwelcome company by 
thus hurling me to my 
eti^vm, while he himself 
- remained in his rocky fast¬ 
ness, immune behind his 
bolts and bars ? Was it to 
'tell.,this devilish plan that 
, had stooped to speak 
►tfiroi^h the trap-door? 
y- an instant I wavered 
'.'Bj^tde.nlewas the tempting 
’ secUri^ of the monastery 
pi;,flOer'j below gaped the 
abyss. Should I 
'{>abk, or risk all in 
.fearful plunge ? 

"“"‘^sedraids diat seemed 
vtAjf^ood hesitating. 

“ IQH X might have 
^W'not, but 
');emsy timber 
poised 
[tnv- eaten 
I'jnldly to 


mg out fpy hands in Hje ej^btt.to savU; 
myself oyerhatariii:^n|^ X. had'^^a^M. 
my hold of the rppe, but nbWf.^i^in^ il 
ag^in, I .was able to ease the.prt^re round 
my chest. My weight told, and the rope, 
slowly at first, but with gradually itjCree^mg 
speed, began to pay out. Overhead I could 
bear the groaning of the windlass'- as i| 
revolved upon its rusty-pivot • 

■’’'ro and fro I swayed in mUbair, atw 
buffeted against the rough face- of.,-;the 
precipice, so that my face and Kand^ Wre. 
torn and bleeding, now oscillating^ penduium- 
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wise, frtim side |p i^dc* 
And though my eyes 
were fixed upon the 
rapidly lengthening 
stretch of tope abqve- 
me, I could sen th^ 
whole panoibnta m 
the valley inching as 
swung this way and that. . ' 

Once I cast a look downward, but with 
such giddiness and nausea was- I instantly 
affected that I was compelled to close my 
eyes, and came near to being physically'sick. 
,ln that momentary glimpfe,* hbwevw, ,my 
‘jlfti^tiSd a'|m'k so horidr h.ad been tbrewdd idtcii^6ed,>fctf as 

Af the eanh, with swaving motion, edme 


iwayed, tottered, and— 

sheer drop, and in 
bodily abandon- 
X.was close to 
ipiof the rope ran 


I 
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rushing up towardu me, I perceived that I 
wu,s descending straight upon the upturned 
{Minted ends of some faggots of wood which 
. were stacked against the rock. I kept my 
eyes tigh/ shut, and with bristling hair and 
quivering flesh waited for the shock w'liich 
would end my fall. 

But, by good lurlune, at the crucial moment 
I must have swung clear of the threatening 
stake.s for I came down with a run u{X)n a 
piled-up ma.ss of hru.shwood wha'h broke K.y 
fall, though it gave me a severe shaking and 
knocked the wind out of me. Tor the 
moment, indeed, absurd as it may seem, 
I consciously thought that I had been 
stunned, and lay prostrate, gas|jing and inert. 

A savage yell from aloit gal\iuii/ed me 
int<i activity. Springing to my feet, I looked 
up to see an excitetl ligure, leaning over the 
Ijalcony of the windlass shed, 
lay hold with one hand of the 
ro|X' whicli had lowered me 
(and was .still hitchei}, round 
me), while with the other he 
beckoned frantically to someone 
within - doubtless the chief, for 
whose pistol I was an easy mark 
while thus held a prisoner. 

Setting my feet against the 
rock, I took a firm grip of the 
ro|je with both hands and 
tugged. 1 saw the bandit lurch 
forward at the sudden strain, 
but he steadied himself, and, 
catching hold with his other 
hand, braced himself frir a 
struggle. h'or a brief space 
ensued a grim and .silent lug of 
war. But the advantage was 
mine, for 1 had a good pur¬ 
chase and a downward pull I 
could feel the ro{)e slip{)ipg 
through his fingers. 

Of a sudden, in order to gain 
a counteracting purchase 'to 
mine, my of){x>nent rai.sed one 
loot and planted it against the 
balustrade. .Simultaneously 1 gave a shar[i 
wrench to the rope. 'I'he rotten bar, unequal 
to the strain, snapped' in two, and on the 
instant the bandit was pulled bodily over the 
edge. He let go the rope as he pitched for- 
and his hands clutched wildly at the air. 

1 was watching when he fell. A harsh 
scream Ixroke front that grated on my 
nerves and made nje.shudder involuntarily; 
and a.s his body, withjegs and arms out¬ 
spread, d^cend^d upf>n me 1 saw the look 
on his face. It haunts jne still. 


I was lookit{g, I say, when he' fell; nor 
could 1 tdke my eyes away. 1 wa* fl^inated, 
spellbound; 1 could not stfr^froin the si^bt 
of this awiul thing which was approadup^ 
me from above. Had the body fallen rip^t 
atop of me, I do not think I could nave 
moved a hair’s breadth to escape it. 

'I’here was a muffled thud, and -I felt my 
face and hnnds splashed with something 
warm. 'I'urning, in two bounds I was up' 
the flight of ste|)s prop{)ed against the rock, 
and was fleeing in (lunic along the ledge 
across the clifl" face. At the, foot of the 
ladder in the cleft I sank exhaustdl. 1 
wonder that T did not shriek as 1 ran. 
Perhaps 1 did , 1 cannot say. ^ 

'I’ln; slamming of the dcxir overhead 
brought me to mv sen.se.s, and looking 
1 perceived the monk at the top of the 
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ladder,, busy witb the bolt which secured the 
t lid tttxui the under side, lliis listened, he 
descended with a nimbleness surprising in 
man of such aged appearance, and in a 
moment stood beside me. 

His face was still impassive, but a grim 
Smile crept over it as he pointed upwards. 

“ Trapped,” he said, laconically. ' 

“ 'IVa^^d ? ” I repeated. * 

“ V'ou pnilled down the rope ?” he asked., 

I nodded. It had fallen with the body. 

“ There are naught but these two ways of 
leaving the rock,” he said. “Unless,” he 
'added, grimly, “one .should choose to jump, 
or chance to fall off.” 

I thought of what I had witnes.sed but two 
moments ago, and .shuddered. 

“ But the trap-door,” I urged. “ It would 
surely he possible with a little labour to force 
it open ? ” 

“ And of what avail,” was the answer, “ to 
oi)en the tniiJ-dotw if the ladder be not 
there?” 

1 began to comprehend. 

“The rope, kyrie" continued the monk, 
(quickly. “ Where is it "> ” 

I had left it lying where it had fallen, but 
it was the work ot a few* moments only to 
clamber down and fetch it. Dragging the 
coils I returned to the cleft, where the monk 
awaited me. Under his direction I climbed 
to the trap door once more, taking in my 
hand one end of the cord. This 1 threaded 
througli the iron ring upon the under side of 
the lid, pa.ssing it down until a double rope 
had been formed. Qinging to this with legs 
and one hand, I tore the ladder ends from 
the rusted sockets attached to the timbers 
of the trap-door, into which they w’ere 
thrust, and, with a warning shout to the 
monk to stand clear, pushed the whole thing 
over. Its long length jammed at one or two 
points in*the cleft, but a few vigorous kicks 
as 1 slid down the ro{}e freed it, and it fell 
with a crash into the valley. Arrived at the 
bottom of the cleft, it was only necessary to 
withdraw the rope from the ring and the 
pinnacle of rock was a prison. 

Fortunately there was no moon that night, 
and undw cover of darkness we at length 


^ole away, Clatpbering aa best we could over 
the scattered boulders and thrbugh the dense 
undergrowth. The noise we made did not 
pass unchallenged; but though bullets fell 
around us, occasionally too close for comfort, 
they were bred at random, and we escaped 
unhurt. Once on the path our way was easy. 
An hour’s trudge brought us to the nearest 
village, where my companion, rousing a 
friendly pea.sant, procured a couple of mules. 
Riding through the night, by early morning 
we were in Trikkala. 

There is little more to add. At Trikkala 
information was at once laid with the authori' 
ties, and a troop of infantry was dispatched 
forthwith t9 effect the capture of the notorious 
“Three Fingers.” As to the latter, from 
accounts which I received latiit*, it seems that 
he met his end becomingly. Refusing t<j 
surrender, he held his pinnacle prison against 
the soldiery, and efforts to di.slodge him were 
unavailing. Kventually he was killed, while 
rashly exposing him.self, by the bullet of a 
sharpshooter; but not before he had, on his 
side, accounted for some half-dozen of his 
assailants. 

.^Vfter some delay I succeeded in obtaining 
p.'iyment of the reward which bad been 
offeicd for the bandit’s capture. My share I 
made over to the monk, to whose courage, 
nerve, and ingenuity was due not only my 
own c.scai)e, but the turning of the tables 
upon my pursuers. Somewhere in .southern 
Greece, in a sjiot far removed from possible 
vengeance, he still enjoys, I Inslieve, a life of 
quiet ease and pious devotion. 

Never since have I been to Thessaly, But 
lately 1 made by chance the acquaintance of 
a traveller rre.sh from those parts, and ques¬ 
tioned him about the scene of the incidents 
I have here related. From him 1 learned 
that the monastery on the rock no lq$iger has 
an occupant and is fast crumbling to decay. 
The peasants, he said, shun the place, and 
are unwilling to approach it too closely, even 
during the day. “They declare that it is' 
haunted,” said my informant, with a laugh. 

I do not wonder. There are waking- 
moments of the night when the echo of a 
death-scream rings hideously in my ears. 
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Could Nelson Enter the Navy To-Day? 

fHK OPINIONS OF 1 MINI Nr ADMIRAI b 


AS 1 an eye uiR)n the gr<mp 
of iamous Admirals ihovt, 
clusttrtd about the, tiguic of 
tlicir cstmplar, Horatio I oid 
Nelson A most interesting 
distussion IS aloot among ♦ 
them I he question is biir fly this Would 
the bo) Horatio Nelson, if he livtd in these 
times be accepted or rejei ted foi i ntr\ into 
His Majestj's Nav) ? 

The picture, of lourse, is imairinar>, but 
the question and the discussion arc things 
of fact The question was first raised by a 
well known American writer on naval affairs 
—a question ftiuch more far reaching thaai 
may appear at first sight, since the fai t, if far t it 
be, that the regulations of our pn sent system 
would shut out from the Seivue the greatest 
naval genius who has ever adorncHl it, proves 
that the system hoa at least one most gtave 
defect Would Nelson have been ielected ? 
W'e have put the eiuestjm to our most eminent 
naval ex[iert% and thnr replies are here sub 
Joined It wilt be ifeen that, while opinions 
are divided, many of them consider that the 
defect suggested is a very real one 


It IS not too much to vi\, therefore, that 
this most interesting discussion raises a 
(|iicstion of nttioiul importance 

Hcic aie tin views of bn James Erskmc, 
Admiral of the Fleet, who has, during hi3 
fifty five Jens of service, cxtiipicd many 
import int jHisiiions, iiuluchng that of Com¬ 
mander III ( hief of the North Amencan and 
W est Indian station 

Adiiiital I rskine expresses the opinion 
that the boj Horatio Nelson would in all 
probability, owing to his physique and 
appearance, be rejected for entry into thh 
Bntish Navy undei present day cemdittons 

“Moreover,” he continues, “I belief 
that many men of great loftiness of chaiacter 
and capacity must inevitably be lost to the 
naval servic c owing to the exacting di^nhnda 
of present day conditions which lequito tiio 
strongest development of physique and 
nerve, without which no iiaV^ ofiScer, it) 
my opinion, would be able to slajb4 die 
strain to which he must esipos^ Iq 
carrying out the duties vdurh he 4Atty he 
call^ upon to perform a( the ptoseht Iwy." 
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Another point of Menris propounded by 
Admilal the Hun. bir l^remantle, 

«ho'!e bidluint exploits dunng the Abhanti 
War of 1873, whtxe he was senior naval 
CMlIicer, won Jhim the thanks of Ixith Houses 
of Pariiament 

“It must be borne in mind,’ he,sa>s, 
“that Nelson had good professional iiUtrt^t, 
hts uncl^ being a post captain with 
appointments, and 1 hivi obstirud that tha 
Sdection Committee seldom rciecl me bo)s 
who are the sons or ntphtws ol ni\al oHw ers 
IJo might, of couise, bt 1 ejected inedirall) 
hut t am nut awan that he h id iny < ongcnitil 
disease, and I do not think tint bo>s are 
usually lejccted for mtit deiii irv of ippear 
ance 1 his, however, is a medic il cjiiistion 


3 ? 

heroic determination whith can scarcely be 
necessaiy to the* aame degiee in their 
suceessois ^ 

“ 1 et us hope," the gallants Admiral con¬ 
cludes, “that a present day Nelson would 
not be rejected , and I could pQint to one or 
two nival officers of high rank jn the Service 
who are certainly delu ate, but whose quali¬ 
ties of head <ind heart enable them to bold 
their own with their phjsieally more fortunate 
conttmjKirmes ” 

1 he Right Hon I ord John Hay, who 
enteicd the Navy over sixty seven years ago, 
served writh distinction in the China War 
befuu* he nas lilteen, and eventually became 
( unimandei in Chief at Devon^^rt with the 



AUlioush of frill phyniqui Nelson « s *i 1 ) cf ^rt t < '>11 isr ind 1 Ur< \ idit) ^is the inu lent dcpiued hy the 
Oiti&i bhoiis. During a northern ti 11 I e «• 1 oui i d 1 T I 1 1 c *tr ii cl q tirt is uli ^^loiitshcd it thr bold 
front issuncd 1 y the y luni^ ini Idy I t i f t> r tii it 
Kt t fni n t 


“Sir fames I i^kini seems to hold tint 
the conditions of service in the pre^seiit diy 
are more exacting than they were foimerl) 
This can scaieely be maintained, though thev 
are different in character 

“Qn the one hand, modem scienee Ins 
made warfare metre continuous, and thc'ie ut 
no stacks times as m Nelsons day, when, 
owing to weather conditions, there w is no 
appr^iension lor a [xissibility of hostile 
action 

“On the other hand, the comforts are far 
j^Ooter. tlw ‘lee shore^ has lost its terrois, 
tend ChA 6(ncer$ of ‘ those storm tossed ships ’ 
ythn^ kept tho sea, blockading for years with 
ibto po^ living on salt junk and 
shtp^^pnMsions not of the best quality, 
frequtred the digestion of an ostnch, and an 


nnk of Admiial of the T U11, i oncurs with 
these renniks He lieluvcs that thcie has 
Ixen no time dunng the last or present 
century when i boy hie Nelson eould not 
have got into the N ivv and eeitiinlv at the 
pi I sent time he would have an even better 
chanc e 

In 1 brief lette-r Admiral Sir W M Dowell, 
who enteied the Navy in the same year as 
lord John Hiv, se’rvcd with him in the 
( him \l nr and hefort Sc^bastopol, and sue 
(t tdeel him .is Cnnonander in Chief at Devon 
poll in 1888, exjiresses his entire agreement 
with Sir fames l.rskinc Inins opinion the 
boy woulel j)robabIy be rejected 

“ In my opinion,” savs Admiral Sir Cyprian 
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HnVlge, H former Dinx'tor of Naval Intelli¬ 
gent! and ex-Commander-in-Chief of the 
China station, “the conclusion that had 
l)n*sent day n*lcs lx;en in fon e in his day 
Nelson would not have been admittcfl into 
the British Navy is quite eorrei-t. 

“ I believe that the doc-tors, under the 
rules mentioned, would have rejernai a boy 
of his seemingly delicate |)bysi(|ue. I am 
(juite certain he would have been lejccled by 
examiners in the scholastic ordeal to which 
l>nys desiring to 
become midship- - - - 

men are now . ■- 


Ommanney iiop- 
kins, the distin- 
guished Admiral 

who 

quished the com- 1 

mand of the '1 

Mediterranean ‘ 

Fleet, has no 

hesitation in con- wF .'v*w 

curring with the 
views expressed 
by Sir James Mid>hiiiiiieii in Nel-on'-. lUv «tre freiiu 

cliiit. _ I'heV «ith nliii 1i the 

^rSKine, it is SriLim in tins tlinji;i^ri>us)»-iiioi us Uii 
arcued bv *»houi nny lunE «r diflioili c » of 
. ^ aspresai iljy ii 

Admiral the ,w 

Right Hon. Sir 

Charles Dalrymple Hay, Privy Councillor, 
and author of many works on nti,\a 1 subjects, 
that the conditions recjuired for admission to 
our Royal Navy have recently undergone 
considerable ‘alterations. He believes that 
the boy Horatio Nelson would have im¬ 
pressed his examiriers, whfn they interviewed 
him, favouvabljyfof was plucky and intel¬ 
ligent, but wbetHer his physique would have 
satisfied the m^flical ei^minets was uncertain. 
Before the recent i-hange in the method of 
selection WTis adopted, he agrees th.at Horatio 




Nelson might not have passed. Under the’ 
{iresent sy.stem. he thinks he would* have 
{xissed into the Navy. 

“ I can only say,” remarks Admiral Sir 
Nowell S,ilni(jn, ^^C., who served in the 
Baltic during the Russian War and in Peel^ 
BrigaTlc during the Indian Mutiny, and who 
c(Tmm,inded the Fleet at the Jubilft Review 
yf 1 K 97 , “thill it is (|uite possilile that a buy 
like Horatio Nelson might be rejected under 

present rondi- 
‘ ' tions, iind that 
great loftiness of 
character and 
' capai-ity could 

hiirdly lie looke'^ 
hj*" ill w) early iin 
■ ' age. 

' “Personally I 
* should. not, re- 

the conditions 
■’ entry should* 

circumstances a 

' more likely to be 

found in a sound 
body than in a 
feeble one.” 

Another view 
of the question 
is taken by Vice- 
Admiral IVtham 
F' Aldrich, who 

I ' A' ^ ■ .served as First 

* [.lieutenant in 

both the CAa/- 
lenger Deep Sea 

i|ti ily “ ni.isl-hendea'• far misioii- Exploring Ex- 

ix'd uilh niaim.iinini* un eniiili- ^ . . 

thci 1 t<>ha\e bieii naturally athktic, pCultlOn AtlU tilC 

Ml? hTNaiy."™' Alert Arctic E)t- 

r.i /■ pedition, and lyos 

a few years ago 
the Admiral Sujierintendent at Portsmouth 
1 )ock j'-ard. 

“ It may be,” he says, “ that the boy 
Horatio Nelson would not be considered 
physically strung enough to enter the Navy 
to-day, but his intelligence and keennesjs 
would"cause regret at the necessily.for reject-' 
ing him. 

“Everyone must realize that,' all other 
things being equal, a strong Constitution 
and sound physique are desirable: and 
although' in a few cases, such as that of 


frei|t (ly niAsl'hendtsii " far inisiun- 
ix'd unit niauM.iinirii* un eniiili- 
vts tlici 1 t<>ha\e bi eii naturally athi^etlCi 
It* of g innasti <4 tind (alisthciikN sncIi 
d.iy in he Naiyt 


COULD NELSON EN'JEH THE NAt^Y T 0 -DAY 1 


Nelson, the indoMitable spirit may counter¬ 
balance pl^sical weakne-vs, the tatter might 
prove a rea) source of danger to th^ nation 
in the large majority of instances ; while the 
bh^ chance of a weakly hoy subsetluently 
becoming a second Nelson would not he 
sufficiently good •ground for admitting boys 
who are not blessed with sound health 
accompanied With brains. It must not he 
foigottcn that, although there has been but 
one Ncls<in, there have been olhcir naval 
officers of some dislincimn who weie physi¬ 
cally strong.'’ 

Captain W. K. (loodenough emic urs “I 
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” 'Po answer the question directly—I have 
no doubt that Ix^rd ^Nelson would sati.sfy 
the conditions of modern entrance and 
probation.” 

\’ice-.Admiral Sir Day U. Bosanquet, for 
some years Comm.inder'in I'hief of the West 
Indian station, remarks - 

“I ilo not agree that a desirable candidate 
is likely to be rejer’ted by the British Navy 
under present-day conditions. I Irclieve 
•TJliiely the op[X)Site.‘’ 

Tins \ lew w.IS .sup|>orted by Vice-Admiral 
the Mon .Sir .Assheton (*ur/oii-Mowe, Assist- 



'rhe boy Nelsion knew nothiiiK of .-tny sy-.|cni of m< vnr iiiii‘i<.iilnr exm ise, Mich si the above phglOKr.ilih at Ovburtie ahowi. 
If he had, his onn system unniM |W«babl> base proved uiiei|iral to iho streUI. 
yruitl A 1‘hoto hit ly. frivtioflf dr tin 


think,” remarked the [lopiilar eluef of lli.U 
veteran training .ship, the Briianma, “that 
Lord Nelson, at (he age when he would ha\e 
come up for interview under the jircscnt 
s)rstem of entry, showed just sut^li qualities 
that woujd have been seized on bv the mem¬ 
bers of the Committee as tho.se likely to make 
a good naval officer. Appearance has nothing 
to do with (he case, and due allowance is 
made fmr.small physique. - ' 

“There is nothing to show that Lord 
^^elson had a'passion for the sea a.s a small 
boy. He vrisbed to go to sea more as a duty 
to his parents to clear them of the exiicnse 
of looktng^ after, him, .and, according to the 
most relrahib historian Southey), had 
after bis Urst cruise no great liking for the 
King’s Service. 


ant Dinrlor of Naval Intelligence in 1892, 
who rern.'trks: - 

“ I am not one of those who consider 
physique (l)c>ond ordiiury healthy con¬ 
ditions) IS a necessity for nerve or capacity 
in a naval officer. In these days of steam¬ 
ships intelligence and endurance are of 
greater value than a very fine appeamnee 
and strong [ihysiquc - desirable as these 
undoiihterlly are. 

“ It is my belief th-at the medical 
authorities acce[)t any boy- who ha.s qo 
physical disabilities or constitutional ail¬ 
ment, and that the Selection Board, if 
confronted with .1 small noy full 6f zest 
and enthusiasm, like Lord 'Nelson, would 
appreciate and accept him in the present 
day. ■ 
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“ Having had thff happiness of supervising concerning ^e entry of na,mt cad^ had 
the rntry and early introduction to lire Navy been in force at the tune Nelson intend the 
of soiiH' seven i(j eight hundred cadets, I fancy Navy, it was highly inlprobabte th^ he 
^licse ideas must olitain with the authorities; would have been admitted. ' 

and the pleasure it has been to me to meet “ I do not think,” continues the fan^s 
so many ofthese boys excellent officers, and Admiral, “that the mere fact of a boy 
ewclling ill health and hard work for their nowadays possessing ‘a paCksion for the sea * 
piofession, eonlirms me in my belief. svould be in any way considered by those 

“ I can only speak from my own ex[)cnenee« respon.<?ible for the selection of young ofBwrs 

when m.my a small boy, who might have for the Navy. I have a letter before roc‘at 

been lightly rcgardeil on account of smsdl the present moment from a father dcsitous 

physicpie, was allowed to join on the very of obtaining a nomination for his son as a 
plea that he might lie a ‘young Nelson,’ naval cadet, in which the writer states that 

and whose subsequent career has justified his boy ‘ has a ()crfec't passion for the sea, is 

the decision.” in eveiy way cut out for a sailor, and gives 

evtjry promise of becoming a most excellent 
Admiral Sir A. 11. Markham, who, as officer.' Rut unless this lad succeeds in 

commander of the ^-l/er/ in the Arctic lOxpe- p.is.sing his medical examination he wild 

dilion of 1 X 75 , succeeded in [ilantin* the ceit.’iinly not he afforded the opfwirtunity of 
Union Jack in the highest northern |«)sition achieving distinction in the Navy, in spite of 
reached up to then, and wa.s for this seiviie ix)sse«.sing tlic qualifications attributed to him. 
[iresentcd with a gold watch by the Royal Roluist lie.alth and a strong physique with 
(ii'ograiihiCid .Society, obscives th.it hefoi Ins good nerve are perhaps more e.sscntial to the 
p.'irt i.s in |ierfc‘Ct accord with the opinion naval officer of tlie present day than they were 

lh.it, if the present hard and fast regulatirms to our oUiixTN of one hundred years ago.” 



Pn!MM.diiy ]liU(liti«4 Of hocicey, tennis and cricket Mi4«hipMn Horatio Nelwn vnm ' 

and ‘wtaiM perfaa^ Iiavil btm regsTded unfkvininibiy'as a "laim" by the pieseitt'day butBOritSet, V*wi'n|Bd^ 

paniciffatioB in-tbcue spoitt ai e»endat. - 

fnm,a /Ma by W, Clmwiy *iOii. 


WAHF. 

By Basil Makvav 



1. 

[ HAT are you standing llicn* 
for, eh, boy ? Don't you 
know it’s rude to stare ? (let 
to bed, clu’ld ! Get to U‘d ! 
Little boys h.o’e no bu'stness 
to be awake at this hour.’’ 

Old Jonas Tyndal’s voice was liarsh, and 
his shaggy, grey brows contracted as he fixed 
Ins piercing eyes on the small ligure leaning 
if|;ainst the balustrade of the veranda. 

It was a glorious night in T-ebruary, ’<) j 
The Southern Cross sprawled glitteringK 
above the \elvety line of the horizon. Away 
in the distance the moonlight glinted on the 
slug^sh, grey water of 'I'hrec Tiec Creek, 
making of it a silver ghostly thread. 'I'o 
the south the Gippsland Hills rose in purple 
billows to the sky. But in front and all 
around mile after mile of open clearing swept 
mistily in undulating reaches, broken here 
and there by gleaming pah-hes of gum trees 
stretching gaunt arms and feathery, whisper¬ 
ing leaves to the stars. A night, indeed, 
such as can only be found in Australia, 
mystic in the spell of brooding, breathless 
silence 1 

Jonas Tyndal, millionaire stock-owner, with 
his granddaughter, Kat(^ were sitting on Jack 
I.«ster’s verantla, having ridden o\er from 
their station, some twelve miles disLant, that 
same afternoon. 

For some minutes the boy who had called 
forth the old man's testy remark had been 
standing gazing into Jonas’s hard, seamed 
face. In his wide blue eyes- eyes of the 
same luminous blue as the old man’s - w.is 
a strangely searching look, a look laden 
with that haunting sense of fugitive reminis¬ 
cence one sometimes surprises in the eyes 
of childrta 

He had a beautiful face, this hoy—oval, 
delicately moulded, with bright, clear com¬ 
plexion, large, solemn, (juestioning blue eyes, 
a mouth wistful, sensitive, and, for all lUs 
red curve, over-patient for a chikl. His 
liair gleamed golden in the moonlight, the 
close-croi)ped curls nestling above a high 
brow, and a head sheering massively up¬ 
wards and outwards from the small, well- 
form^ ears. 

The ti.ii’ellitig from the bright, in¬ 
telligent met with a shock at the view 

VoL iiicx.!iL--a. 


of his body. For from shoulders to hips 
|the spine curved outwards, giving him an 
appearance almost grotesque. The malfor- 
Kiation was intensified by the recurrence of 
nervous twitchings which e\er and again 
shook his shoulders. 

Jonas Tyndal had known the boy long, 
and from the first the latter had ever exeitetl 
him to an irrational in liability which, 
.strangely enough, was only iMcrea.sed by 
the air of almost wistful yearning with which 
the child cier received him. 

As llie boy’s eyes fluttered away under the 
old man’s lien-o ga/c, Jack lA'stcr, with a 
kindly ge.sture, bc< koiiod him over to his 
side. 

“ Yes. Get to bed, little man,” he said. 
“ Remember, I shall want yum help in the 
wo(>I shed in the morning.” 

1 It* held him lor a moment in a tight hug 
and wat< lied him, a strange glow in his eyes, 
as he kissed Kate Tyndal and stretched a 
timid hand to the old man, ere hobbling ofl 
intlfxirs. 

For .some time the three on the veiauda 
Slit in silence. Hji aliove the child, divesting 
himself of his garments, got into his night¬ 
gown. For some minutes he knelt by his 
Ixidside. Somehow his prayers that night 
seemed to trouble him, and having got past 
“ God bless dear Jack and Kate," he faltcied 
a little before adding, “and the old man, and 
make him mure like father still when he looks 
at me.’’ 

'I'he little room under the roof was hot, 
and the child, filled with an unusual rest¬ 
lessness, crejit out on to the veranda 
through his window, and sat there In’iu licil 
up, hi.s bare toes shining like coral in the 
]xiie light. 

'I'hc voices of the three Ijeneath him came 
softly to his ears. He listened to them 
dreamily, conscious of no sense of eaves¬ 
dropping, simply because he w'as innocent of 
any de.sire to listen. His attention was 
immediately arrested by the voice of Jonas 
Tyndal. 

“ I can't make,out, Lester,” he was saying, 

“ why you keep that cripjiled good-for- 
nothing." • 

“Oh, grandpapa!” exclaimed Kate, in 
ijiiick protest. “Kow can you say that? 
He is a darling little ch.sp.’' 
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“ A little coward !” sneered Jonas, acidly. 
“ If his hack had been straight I could ha\‘e 
laid my whip over him for the ivay he funked 
*i’rossing that puny creek the other day.” 

“ You do him wnmg, sir,” said Jack Jx'ster, 
slowly. “ He is a good boy and a brave, 
except when he has to face water. And that 
is not to be wondered at ! ” 

“Why not to be wondcrisl al?” exi’laimed 


ten minutes of my arrival her too ends had 
been battered off the ledge into deep water. 

“ I called up the herds and wc stood by til' 
morning. A lot of wreckage came upjy,and 
by dawn the shore was littered with bodies, 
mostly battered beycjnd recognition. I was 
just about to clear, when my attention wa.s 
attracted by a wail at my feet. I stooped 
down, and theie, lashed to a bit of wreckage. 



'*TI1E CHILD WAS AUVh 


Jonas, testily. “It isn’t a natural thing loi a 
boy to funk water. What d’ye mean ? " 
“V'ou were away at .Mclbouinc alien I 
brought him here,” said Jack Lester, “and, 
somehow, I’ve never told you 4iis story. It 
you like, I'll tell it you now ” 

“do on!" answered Jonas, shortly 
“Four years ago,” began Jack, “I found 
myself down on the coast. I had made a 
purcha.se of some excellent rams, and wanterl 
to see them up myself, bo I brought them 
out from Geelong and took the coast route 
before trekking inland. On the night of 
February 14 th—I remember the date, as the 
circum.stanrcs brought it vividly to my 
memory that it wa.s Valentine’s Day I 
left the camp and wandered down to the 
beach. It wils a beastly night, thick with 
flying cloud, sand, and drifting rain. You may 
imagine my feelings when T .saw, aliout half 
a mile out, a steamer lying with broken back 
on a jagged spur of rwk.s, the waves breaking 
in mountains across her. As far a.s I could 
see her decks were swept clear, and within 


I S.IW a dead woman .ind a child The child 
was alive. I cut it loose, and it clung to me, 
wailing, ‘ Fardie ! I want my faidie ! ’ 

“ ‘ iVior little vaif,’ 1 Si-iid ; ‘ fardie’s goni- 
home, I fear.’ 

“‘do'll take me home to faidie?’ the 
little one rciilicd, smiling at me suddenly. 

“ I felt a bit choked, as >011 may imagine. 
.V[y fellows buried the body of the mother, 
after having failed to find .u:y marks of 
identification. 1 brought the Ixiy along with 
me, and from that day he has .stayed with 
me. h'or a long time he was ^sver asking 
when I would take him to his ‘larder,’ but 
lately he seems to understand and asks no 
more. I called him ‘ Waif.’ He has evei 
been a good boy and, as I said, a brave. 
But now, perhaps, you will understand how 
it is he fears water. 

“ His spine” -Jack went on, alter a pause, 
during which Kate furtively wiped her eyes- 
“his spine was injured somehow, and the 
doctors mostly think it incurable, 'though 
Gordon, of ('ollins Street, says t’lat it is .1 
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nervous ;^ection, and may yet be outgrown 
or cured. There is one curiou.s thing about 
him that has interested Gordon immensely. 
On his breast is a mark. It is an exact 
^ture of a wave in the act of breaking. 
Gordon calls it nervous photography.” 

“ How very curious ! " broke in Kate 
Tyndal, excitedly. “ Why, I-” then sud¬ 

denly she stopped, blushing furiously. 

Jack looked at her expectantly. Jonas 
with a sudden exclamation sprang to his feet. 

“ Let us get home! ” he said, harshly. 
“It is late, and listening to this twaddle 
makes us dream.” 

The boy above, with tense, eager tace, 
watched them leave the veranda and seek 
|heir horses. He followed them with his eyes 
till they were lost in the misty, undulating 
billows, then sank back shivering. It was the 
first time he had heard his history,* and it 
awoke in him a phantom host of shadow 
memories, in whose fugitive allurement he 
began to doze. 

Suddenly he sat erect, wude awake, roused 
to eager life by the sound of stealthy whispers 
beneath. 

“There ain’t no lear, curse ’im,” a \oice 
was saying. “ 'E’s gorn off with 'I'yndal. 
'IC's layin’ up to t’old man’s 
pile through ’is darter. We’ll 
'ave ’caps o' time to get in 
and spile his guns.” 

“ It’s a mug’s game, Bob,” 
replied another voice. “ ’E’ll 
see 'is guns spiled and smell 
a rat. Leave ’em alone and 
stick to the plan. Jim’s 
gang is all ready for to¬ 
morrow, ain’t it ? The fire’ll 
be in afore the sun rises. 

All we’ve got to do is to 
empty this pot of petroleum 
round his 'ouse and sheds. 

Gosh! He’ll know better 
after than try to knock down 
honest labour by his derned 
machines.” 

“ Right you are, mate,” 
replied the other. “ You 
alius was a knowin’ coon. 

Aye 1 Jim’s all 'andy! ’E’ll 
lie low near Tyndal’s. The 
old man and all ’is lot are 
safe to scuttle over to help 
fight the fire, and then Jim’ll 
rush in, scoop up the gold 
he’s stored, carry of! the girl, 
and rush ’em to Three Tree 
Gully. They’ll take a lot 


of findin’ thar! I reckon the girl’ll be 
worth ’cr weight in gwM.” 

Waif, with his eyes wide open, his heart in 
his mouth, listened tremblingly. He could 
not quite catch the full significance of the 
plot. But he realized that it meant burning 
his ixitron’s sheds and carrying off dear Kate, 
who was to be his wife. He crept to the 
^ edge of the veranda and, hunched up^ his 
Jiead between his knee.s, peered over, trying 
to discover the faces beneath. In his eager¬ 
ness he hardly noticed how near he was to the 
edge, and before he knew where he was he 
had toppled over, somersaulted, and lit on 
the soft flower-beds beneath, at the feet of 
the two men. 

For a moment he lay half stunned, to find 
himself called to consciousness by the fierce 
grasp of one of the ruffians and the flash of a 
keen' knife. 

“Kill the brat'” said the man with the 
knife. 
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“ Fool! " cried the other, swinging Waif 
out of the way of die descending bhide. 
“ Do you want to raise the rountry Iwfore we 
have the oof? Ciag 'iin aiul ( hiirk ’im over 
the saddle and bring 'ini along. 'Ji won't 
tell no tales in the gully, and 1 guess they'll 
be thinkin' more of the fire than of rousing 
'im in the mornin’.” 

'Fwo minutes later Wail, slung f.iee down¬ 
wards across a saddle-lKiW, was lieing earned 
rapidly off into the darkness. For twenty 
minutes the horses galloped on ; then the 
sound of water came to the ears of the 
terrified dnld, there was a splash, and 
suddenly a welling and swirling of i oM 
waters about his heels and ears, and ^^all 
lost consciousness. 

II. 

'I'liJC slieej) stations of Jack l.estei .ind 
Jonas 'I'yiidal lay ies[)ectiveh at about si\ 
miles’distance fioin the Tinee 'I'ree Oreck, 
and joined bound.Lries. 

jack 1 -e.ster was a man alter Jonas s 
heart. Uegmning wiih but little, he had, 
by sheer plui k and push, become at the 
age of thiity-foiir the possessor ol some 
three hundred thousand acres of excellent 
pasturage. A (kilonial horn and hied, be 
came of a good English stoi k. lie was 
of mediinn height, lithe and lean of limb, 
with a .sipiare head, close - cropjied lilack 
hair, a clean cut, hard face, redeemed fiom 
harshness by brown, teiulei c'ves, and a 
mouth .swiftly mobile to expiess ciiliei 
S)mpathy or dislike. Foi some years n.'W 
he had been engaged in an annual sln'e 
with his shciiiers, who resented tin- inln) 
deletion of dipping madimes, winch elimi¬ 
nated by half the usual manual lalunii 
In his war he had been .^leadlly backed 
by 'Fyndal, who admired his just stubborn¬ 
ness. The present season the (lisafTectioii 
among the shearers had reached a head. 
Many men who had roinc u{) on the 
chance of employment had found them- 
.selves not wanted, and threats of firing the 
wool-sheds had been freely used. 

I’he prolonged drought ol some st'veiUeen 
months rendered these, threats the more 
alarming, for if the grass was once fired it 
might mean wholesale destruction of flocks 
ami sheds agd all. But lister’s staff had 
worked night and day burning off, here and 
there, long .strips of*grass as precautionary 
boundaries against chance hres, and in spite 
of threats Jack l.,cster stood stubbornly to his 
rights to engage or not engage whom he 
would. 

Tjmdal looked on him with favoui, and 


made no objection to his suit fej his grand¬ 
daughter’s hand, and at the time our story- 
opens Kate and Jack had been formally/ 
betrothed some three months. 

The girl, as the sole heiress of her god¬ 
father, was undoubtedly a splendid match for 
the young scpiatter. But it was not that that 
had attracted him. In fac|, he made no 
secret of it to the girl that his lo\c tor Waif 
had gradually diuwn him into love for hci, 
for between these two, so far apait in fortune 
and heritage, lay a strange, subtle likeness, 
both in face and voice. Like AVaif, Kate 
bad the deep lilue eyes (»f lier granclfather, 
locks as golden as the boy’s, checks as 
delicately tians])arent, and the same gentle 
<)\al contour of jaw and chin. Old Tyndil 
had had two sons, hut the elder, unci Ills 
best loved, had quarrelled with bim ten years 
ago, had left his home, and nevei since been 
heaid of. Nor did the old man ever permit 
Ills name to be mentioned. Kate’s fathei 
and mother basing both died shortly after 
her bulb, she bad spent all her life under 
lonas’s roof, and was the sole thing on earth 
he seemed to take a heartfelt interest in. 

.IS ibc tliiee ajipioaclicd 'ryiidal's home 
towards elcseii o’clock Jonas tinned to 
Jack. 

“ Vou’d better stay here to-night, lad,” he 
said “'I'licie are a lot of ugly rumours 
about. I have rc(|uisitioned ten troopers up 
foi tomorrow.' 

“ No, thanks ! ’ replied jac k. “ I’m not 
afraid, and J’d sooner be aiound in case ol, 
accidents. Beside.s, there’s Waif. Good¬ 
night.” 

He had luined his horse’s head and was 
about to lide off when the old man stopped 
him. 

“ By the way,” he .said, and his voice was 
c'uriously hesitating, “what w-as the date you 
said you picked up that child ? ” 

“ Waif, you mean ? ” an.swered Jack, sur- 
jinsed. “It was the 14th Februaiy, 1890. 
He was then aliout three, T should think. 
But w’hy do you ask ? ” 

“Curiosity, sir-- curiosity,” retorted the 
old man, tartly, and without anollier word 
rode sharply after his granddaughter. 

On reaching home Jonas Tyndal bade 
Kale a curt good-night and, going to his own 
private sanctum, loc:ked the cJoor and seated 
himself before a great escritoire. 

Oixming a hiclden drawer, he drew out a 
packet of letters, two photographs, and a 
newspaper cutting. 

Very slowly he read through the letters, 
one by one, then put them back. His old 
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eyes had a curious wet gleam in them as he 
peered at the newspaper cutting. It was very 
«short, being headed, “ Wreck of ss. Benvick“ 
and contained a list of lives lost, among 
which were the names “ Hcjrace Watson, w'ife, 
and child." 

Under these names a blue pencil mark had 
been made, and on the margin of the paix:r 
was written in the .same blue, “ 14th Keh., 'yo.'’ 

AVith the .same slow, studied movement 
the old man folded the ('utting and placed it 
among the letters. Hut had anyone been 
able to .see him they might ha\'C noted that 
his lean, brown, and sinew’y hand, as it took 
up the photographs, trembled and shook like 
' a dried leaf in the w'ind. 

•Tlie phologra[)hs were of a man and a 
woman —the man slrangel) like himself, with 
a look hard and defiant as his own,; the 
woman a frail, delicate, pretty face, witli 
golden fluffy hair, and eyes wide, wistful, arul 
yearning as AVaifs*. 

Hour after hour through the Jong night 
the old man sal gaining at them, seeing them 
throiigli a red mist in which he spelt out 
again the tale of childhood, of great liojics, 
of iiride’s dearlly tliwaiting. 

As the grey dawn stole in at the window 
he .shuffled stiffly to his feel, and unaffectedly 
wi[)ed the heavy, unshed tears from Ins eyes 

“ Impossible 1 Impossible ' ” he muiteied, 
hoarsely. “An old fool's dieam ’ 'J'hey 
were all drowned. My boy' My boy ! 
AA'hy did 1 not listen to you ? ” 

• And with slow, faltering footsteiis lie 
sought his room. 

Ill 

AA'hkn AA'aif awoke to consciousness it 
svas to find himself being lifted 
off the hor.se. In front of 
him one of his captors was 
engaged in pulling aside a 
heap of brushwoocl 

crcck, w'ith its stream' 
dwindled to a slug- 
gish rivulet, at most v ' 

some three or four 
feet deep in centre. 

around, rose a wall of / ^ 

wooded cliff, some* 

two of three hundred ' 

feet in height. „i; hpakh ^ i 


The child had time 'to notice no more 
liefore his cajitor, with rough hand, pushed 
him into the cave. He could hear the sound 
of the horses l)cing led inside, of the rustling 
of branches as tlie entrance was again 
covered. 'I’hen for some ten minutes he was 
led along a rough, straight passage, till 
suddenly he stood once more beneath the 
itars. 

^ Hc‘ noticed that he was on a broad ledge, 
hanging about a hundred feet aboie a deej), 
silc*nt gully. Opixisite the hills rose agairr, 
their tojis bending over till they formecl 
almost an an'Ii alxivc his head, 

“ Truss tlic lad up,” said one of the men. 
“No use wasting precious life, and maylx: 
Lester 11 p:i\ summul fcjr him.” 

Next nionient AA’aifs hands and feet were 
se( iireiy bound with a piece of rojx;, and he 
was half led, half thrown into a dry cave that 
opened ofl' (he ledge. He licard the mem 
dcfiarl, caugiit again llie di.stant rustle of 
branc hes, then all was still. 

I’lcsentlc his attention was aroused by a 
sound of c'atlle inoxing about. He had 
felt all along too stunned and startl(.*d to lje 
leally afraid, and now he .sat up peering 
through the blackness. His eyes, growing 
acciistomcci to the dark, made out a low 
airJiwMx on his light through which he could 
sc‘e a grcMt herd ol caltle and .sheep jostling 
one against the other. The sight someliow 
gaxe linn coinfor', robbing the situation of 
Its teriible loneliness. 


'V 
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Instinctively his mind turned to escaix*. 
He tugged at his wrists till the skin was 
broken and bleeding. Then, exhausted and 
^ tcarrul, lie fell off into a sleep. 

When he awoke the light was shining full 
on his face, and the noise of men laughing 
smote on his ears. Next minute he heard a 
voire call out, “ .Shove her in with the kid. 
They can’t help each other.” ^ 

'fhen to his startled ga^e appeared ^ihe 
form of Kate 'lyndal, her hands and feet 
bound as his own, her fare jiale and set. 

“ Waif' ” she whispered, as she sank on to 
the ground near him, “ they ha\ e taken you, 
t(Kj ? Oh, what has happened ? Jack ! 
Jack ! what have they done to you ? ” 

In a few whispered words \\’aif told the 
sobbing girl how he had been captured. He 
was very fond of Kate, who had ever been 
lovingly tender to the little cripple. In his 
staunch little way he tried to comfort her. 

“Jack will fight them,” he said, sliirdilv, 
“ and come to find u.s. And to-night 1 will 
escape and lead him here.” 

’I he long hours of the day diagged slowly 
on, bringing no lelief to the prisoners. In a 
farther ca\e the men feasted, drinking and 
singing. From the snatches of conversation 
that fioateil to tlicni Kate and I\'aif leaint 
that the raid on '1 yndars had been perfectly 
successful, the desperadoes having not only 
captun-d the girl', but the old man’s money 
and much cattle. A little comfort, howeier, 
came to them as they learnt that the lire had 
lieen an utter failure, thanks to Jack la-sler’s 
precaution and the timely arrival of Jonas 
Tyndal with all his available hands. 

Beyond serving them with their meals the 
bandits took no notice of their prisoners. 
To.w'ard.s the afternoon Waif, rummaging 
round, found an old iron nail, some six 
inche.s long, stout and poinlcil. With this 
he managed by sunset to pick free the 
knots that held his feet,'and then, dragging 
himself to Kate, whisjiered to licr to do the 
same office for his hands. 

Now' and again one of the band outside 
lounged to the entrance to look in. But 
the prisoners ever lay a little apart, appar¬ 
ently abandoned to desiiair. 

When the caie was wrapi^ed in black¬ 
ness I\'aif'struggled slowly to his feet, his 
hands free at last With feverish haste he 
untied the bonds tHht held Kate. “ Come ! ’’ 
he whispered. ‘ 

“ No,” replied the girl, under her breath. 
“They would*never notice you, dear. You 
are so small. If I attempt it they are sure to 
discover us both. Go alone and bring help. 


If they look in and see me jiere they will 
not think of you. Give me a kiss, dear; be 
a brave boy. When you come to the water 
shut your eyes and dash right through it. 
(iood-bye! ” ^ * 

'I'he girl caught the frail figure in her arms, 
kissing the pallid, eager face with de.spairing 
fondness. It seemed to her such a forlorn 
errand for this shivering, wee mite, and yet,, 
their one hoiie. 

In the cave beyond them the merriment 
grew fast and furious. Waif, with tremulous 
lips and shaking limbs, crept out on to the 
ledge. It was deserted. I/ike a shadow he 
glided noiselessly into the tunnel and sped 
rapidly to the mouth. As he reached th& 
brushwood and crept through^ a voice caied, 
with an oath, “ Who goes there ? ” 

Waif cow'ered down against the rock, his 
small body flat on the earth. Ne.xt moment 
the brushwood was thrust aside, a man’s boot 
grazed his tem[)le, and he w'as conscious that 
someone stood astride of him ga/ing out into 
the star-lit night. 

“.Some cursed .snake,” mjittered the voice 
above. 'I’he foot was withdrawn, the brush¬ 
wood re-aiianged. Wail, horribly frightened, 
lay motionless, listening to the tramp, tramp, 
of the sentinel. 

Then, bit by bit, his courage came Ixick-to 
him and he wriggled forward with infinite 
care, avoiding each leaf and twig. In fne 
minutes he stood cl^ar of the entrance and, 
with one look round, sjied across the stony 
earth towards the creek t 

When he reached tin; banks and faced the 
slow, still, cold-looking water, it seemed to 
him that his heart stopped beating, gripped 
m a frightful cramp. He halted, hesitating. 
Ilis teeth w’ere chattering, his limbs seemed 
to be melting. He felt he could never do it. 
Three times he c'rept to the water’s edge, 
three times he shrank hack writh a moan, as 
the ripples lapped his bare feet. The wind 
beat chilly through his light nightgown ; the 
moon, climbing up, shone frostily bn the 
crawling stream, making it doiihly fearsome. 

Waif, in an anguish of terror, fell on his 
knees. 

“ I can’t -1 can’t 1 ” he moaned. 

'I'hen suddenly came Jack’s words on his 
mind, “ A good boy and brave.” .’\nd Kate 
—Jack’s Kate I Had she not kissed him, 
hugged him, telling him to be brave and shut 
his eyes and dash in ? 

He jumped to his feet, a flash of defiant 
resolution shining through his set, frightened 
face. But he would not shut his ey(s. He 
clenched his hands and teeth hard and 
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literally fluiig himself in the water. I'or a 
moment, as the ri[)ple.s washed and clung 
coldly round him, a stifled cry gasped iu 
hi^hroat. 'i'licn, stepping forward, he was 
home off his legs. He threw up his hands 
in wild despair. Hut even as he did so his 
feet felt solid ground again; he reeled 
blindly, wildly forward and fell on his face, 
safe on the farther Imik. 

For a moment he lay, gasping painfully. 
'I'hen with a sob he sprang to his feet and 
fled over the plain. He knew the country 
well as any rabbit. Eveiy turn and trail and 
fence was to him as an alphabet, and in an 
hour there rose before him the gleaming iron 
' roof of the homestead. 

• It was nearly ten o’clock. Jack I,eslcr, 
fagged, jaded, desperate, paced the veranda 
to and fro. For twelve houis he and Jonas, 
ten troopers, and some fifty hands had 
scoured the country far and wide for tr.ice 
of Kate I'ynd.'d When, after stamping out 
the various fires, he and Tyndal had ridden 
to the latter’s station, laughing in the glow 
of victory, to find Kate vanished, the house 
sacked, the safe blown ojicn and rifled, tlieir 
consternation niaj be betler imagined 
than described In the feverish hours 
that had followed he had had no 
time to give a thought to Waif. 

Now, suddenly, as he turned in his 
march, there stood W aif before him, 
hut Waif transfigured, glorified 

The child’s face w.is breafliless with 
• excitement, radiant and aglow willi 
the consciousness of success Vet it 
was not that which struck Jack 
I..ester so much. He did not, 
indeed, know what it was, save 
that the boy seemed to have leapt 
suddenly upwards. It was not 
till aftei wards he was to rcaliiie 
the cause of Ins surprise. 

He had scarcely recovered from 
the start of finding Waif there in 
front of him. in a dmnehed, 
muddy nightgown and v\ith feet 
bleeding, when the child, with a 
glad cry, had flung himself into 
his arms. 

“ Jack ! ” he gasjxjd. “ Dear 
Jack ! Be quick I She’s with them 
—in the cave. I escaped and 1 
cros.sed the creek. I did! I did, indeed, 
Jack! I was horribly afraid! But I crossed 
it. Quick ! Get men and come and rescue 
her.” 

For*a moment jack I.,e.ster thought the 
l.id was delirious. He hugged liim to him. 


peering into the excited, eager child-face. 
'I'hen a lean shadow loomed up at his 
shoulder, and a curt voice said :— 

“ Give the youngster breath, old man 
Come here, little ’un, and tell me all about it.” 

Next minute Witif found himself sitting on 
the knee of a stalwart troojjer, whose grey 
yes and gri//,led moustache somehow gave 
im even more comfort than the sight of his 
revolver and i ifle. 

'I'he child, under the trooper’s soft handling 
and apparently casual queries, rattled off his 
story in breathless interest and, a.s he wound 
ii[), sprang off the trooper’s knee and rushed 
at Jack, ciying again 

“I crossed the creek, dear Jack! Indeed 
I did ' I crossed it ' And you won’t think 
,iiie a coward again, even in front of water, 
will ygii ? ” 

J.u’k’s reply was lost in the sound of the 
lieutenant's voice as he thundered out, ” Boot 
and saddle, boys, and ten volunteers.” 

Then, as the troopers formed up and the 
volunteers sprang forward, Jack, engaged in 
h.istily thrusting W.iifs limbs into dry clothes, 
stopped and looked at liim 
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“ My Ciod I ” lie gasped ; “ the boy is 
straight' ” 

“Hurry up, there!” called out the iieii- 
tenant, sharply. 

Jack had no time for further remark. He 
swung Waif, half dressed, in front of Ins 
saddle, and the little troop went thundering 
across the plain towards the creek. ^ 

IV. 

• 

“This is a ‘dead bird,'” chuckled Lieu¬ 
tenant Dawson, half an hour later, as the 
cavalcade drew rein on the other side of the 
creek and Waif pointed out the loncealing 
brushwood. “ I've always suspected an open¬ 
ing hereabouts, and there’s a path I know 
leads to the ledge lieyond. You, Jackson, 
lake six men and top the lidge. That will 
head off retreat. I’ll wait till you gel over 
the boulders and then go in. bee that none 
escape.’’ 

In another ten minutes Dawson, followed 
by Tack Lester with W'aif, and twenty men 
proceeded (juielly to dismantle the lirush- 
wood. Tliey had scarcely finished when a 
challenge from within warned them the 
sentinel was awake. At a sign fiom Dawson 
his men flattened themselves against the 
lock. The silence was breathle.ss. Next 
moment the face of a m.in peered through 
the brushwood—right into the band of 
1 tawson’s revolver. 

“One word,” whisiiered Daw .son, gently, 
“and you jump.’’ 

'I’he man moved neicr a muscle, save to 
strcti h out his hands, diopping, as he did .o, 
bis iille. 

When his hands were bound he growled:- - 

“Queen’s evidence, mates! Bear me 
witness 1 ga\e no trouble. Voii’ll find tlie 
n‘st inside. They'll be mostly drunk asleep 
now, I reckon.” 

Silently the little l>and passed in and 
reached the ledga 

Waif, with a tug, drew Jack aside. 

“She's in there,” lie whis|)eicd. 

'I’hen, as Dawson with bis men crept on 
the sleeping gang. Jack with Wail stole into 
the <‘avern where Kate, tired out, lay asleep. 

As they reached her .side a couple of shots 
rang out, and Dawson’s voice, dry and cold, 
“It’s no use, boys! Game’s up. rvegotyou 
both ends. Hands up, all of you, or there’ll 
be a funeral.” * 

Kate, with a terrified*cry, sprang to her 
feet, looking yildly around, crying, “Jack' 
Jack! Help!”—only next moment to feel 
herself encircled by two loving arms and to 
hear in !i weTI-known voice: 


“ It’s all right, darling. Waif reached us, 
and we’ve collared the whole gang.” 

■Somehow Jack did not feel jealous when 
the girl, suddenly loosening one arm J^om 
him, enfolded Waif in her comprehmsivc 
clasp. 

“ You dear ! ” she cried. “ You darling, 
brave little chap. I knew y^u would do it!” 

“ If you’ve done inside there I’m for 
moving,” came in dry accents from without. 

Kate, with a blush, started back, and in a 
few’ minutes the party emerged on to the 
plain. 

“ I’ll leave you fi\i‘ of my fellows,” said 
Dawson, “to sec you through to Tyndal’s._ 
Guess that’s your direction. I’ll take this 
lot right along,” nodding to the seven* or 
eight men who, lashed back to back, stood 
encircled by their captors. 

A cordial “ good night,” and next minute 
Jack, with Waif still in front and Kate riding 
neck and neck, raced through the creek, 
the troopers splashing along after them. 

11 was a breathless fiarty that swept up the 
bioad avenue leading to Jonas Tyndal’s 
rtximy bungalow. The old man, disturbed 
by the clatter, came running out. Kate 
faiily flung herself out of the saddle into his 
arms Something in the aged look on his 
haggard, startled face touched her infinitely. 

“ Dear grandad ! ” she half .sobbed. “ I’m 
safe after all. And it was thanks to little 
Waif.” 

riu; old man hardly .seemed to heed her. 
His eyes looked [vast her, fixed in wonder oi* 
the fair, flushed face, on the erect figure of 
the boy. He bioke loose from Krite’s clasp 
and grasjied Waif by the shoulder. 

“ W'hat dcK’s it mean ? ” he asked, hoarsely, 
looking from him to Jack. 

Jack, astonished at his suppressed excite¬ 
ment, looked at him amazed. 

“ Keally, sir,” he said, “ it’s as much a 
mystery to me a.s it is to you. Waif chucked 
himself into the creek to-night to save Kate, 
and the shock seems to have confirmed 
Gordon’s theory and levelled him out.” 

“ Get away and talk to Kate,” snorted the 
old man, irritably; “it’s all you're fit for. 
And you, boy”—turning to Waif—“come 
with me.” 

(Juaking, yet strangely confident, Waif 
followed the shaking form of the old man 
into his ow'n afjartment. Once inside, Jonas 
Tyndal took the boy by the arm and led him 
up to the desk, on which still stood the two 
photographs of the night liefore. ^ 

“Who are they?” he said, gruffly, a harsh, 
tense note of expectation in his voice—his 
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eyes, piergng, hut, commanding, fixed on 
the child’s face. 

Waif, following the direction of the quiver¬ 
ing outstretched finger, gave a sharp cry, 
sprang forward, then stood stock 
still. Jonas 'I'yndal stood as if 
carved in marble, his eyes never 
moving from the flushing, paling 
face beneath. 

Then the child's shoulders 
suddenly heaved, a sob escaped 
his lip.s, two large tears gatheicd 
slowly in his eyes and rolled 
down his cheeks. 

Jonas never moved. 

'I’he child’s chest sliook. The 
old man, watching him, saw him 
clench his hand.s, saw his lips 
grow into a thin, grim line 
strangely resembling his own 
reflection. 

“ Who are they ? ” he said, 
and even to himself his \oue 
seemed strangely hoarse and 
cracked. 

“Father and mother.” 

The words were but a whisper, 
choked, only half audible. But 
they thrilled Jonas 'I’yndal as 
he had never before in all his life been 
thrilled. 

Before the child knew where he was the 
hands ijf the old man had fallen on his 
shoulders, and his voice, choking, hoarse, 
• broke on the child’s sobs. 

“ Bare your breast, child ' I.et me see if 
you have the birthmark or not.” 

IIis lean, trembling fingers tore aside the 
smock. lie lifted the shrinking, terrified 
child to the light and pccied at his bare 
chest. 

'I’here, rippling across the (dear skin, was a 
rose-coloured wave, its crest half curved in 
falling. 

With fingers suddenly grown strangely 
steady the old man put ^^'aif down and, 
drawing him to a chair, held him between his 
knees, ga/.ing with tense scrutiny into the 
child-face in front cf him. Suddenly some 
thing in the yearning look of those old, 
wrinkled eyes caused the boy to smile. His 
whole face lit up, all the fear and timidity 
resolving and melting into a frank, half-coy, 
half-defiant grin. 

“ My God 1 ” gasped Jonas Tyndal. “ I 
could believe it to be my boy himself.” 

It was half an hour later that Jack and 
Kate, seeking their host, found him. Waif 
seated on his knee, hugged to his breast. 
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The child, worn out, was sound asleep, his 
golden curls nestled in the old m.in’s elbow, 
his face, softly flushed, turned iipw.'irds to the 
old man's gii',c. 

Jonas 'I’yndal did not so much as move 
as the two came in. Down the old, stern 
checks two tears were trickling slowly, 
mingling with the golden curls of the boy, 
and his eyes, strangely softened and wistful, 
wandered backward and forward from the 
sleeping face to the photograph on the table. 

Jack and Kate stcqiped spidlbound at the 
door. 

A look from the old man bei kuned dicin in 

“ Hush ' ” he .said ; “don’t wake my bairn. 
.\ye. Jack, it’s a good deed ye did to find 
him, for It’s my own son Horace’s boy you 
brought home from the wreck where his 
father and mother went down. He'll be 
W'aif no longer now. V'ou must give him 
up. He will cost Kate half her fortune, lad, 
hut ytiu’ve given back an old man his soul.” 

Jack and Kate stole softly out, and Waif, 
moving restle.ssly, shifted a tremulou.s luind 
into the old manls collar, and smiled and 
slumbered on. 

His grandfather bent his hftid. 'I’he tears 
rolled silently, fiecly now, down his cheeks. 
For the first time in many years Jonas 
'I'yndal was praying. 
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This Map shows the route round 
the world, starting from London 
Bridge and finishing at Dover. 


O N Sunday mottling we leave Lr>ndon 
Bridge, to find ourselves in Rotterdam 
next morning. This is an inteiesting, 
old-fashioned town, containing many t[uainl 
old gabled houses, and as many canals as 
streets. An horn’s tail way journey brings us 
to Amsterdam, the Dutch capital. Here the 

chief altradion is 
^ ^ the palace, the 

great reteptn'ii- 
room of which is 
a very marvel of 












an hitct lure. Oer 

next .stoiiping-plaie is Utrecht. 


The routes through Europe, going and returning 
enlarged in order to allow space for the numbers. 



Utrerlit. 'I'he famous Maliebaan, with its 
triple avenue of limes, lies to the east of the 
town, while from the summit of the cathe¬ 
dral lower a magnificent vii'w may be 
obtained embracing all Holland. 

Glossing the frontier we arrive at Antwerp, 

_ the chief arsenal of 

i Belgium, with elaborate 

m fortifications. Taking 

■ train from here we come 

. ^ to Bruges, a beaulilul 

blit rather melancholyold 
town. 'I'his is accounted 
the fact that 

inhabitants are paupers. 
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PerJiiips the most interesting feature of (Ihcnt is the Grand 
Beguinage, or nunnery. This, enclosed by moats and walls, is 
c|uilea little town in itself, and contains seven htindied inhabitants, 
eighteen convents, and a church. Brussels, the capital ol Belgium, 
has been di;scribcd as Pans in miniature. It is certainly one of 
the most beautiful cities in Isurope. 

\Vc proceed into Germany, where Cologne is our first stopping- 
place. Cologm- Cathuhal, a magnificent esample of Gothic archi- 
tc( tiire, is among the most famous in the 
i^^orld. Passing through ('oblcnt/, we come 
to the beautiful old Umveisity town of 
Heidelberg. 'I’he castle here is considered 
to be the finest ruin in f let many. Berlin 
must nest be visited, which city we reach by 
way of h'rankfoit, one of the most important 
commen ial centies in Germany. In external 
appearance Iterlin lacks interest. Vienna, 
till' beautiful .\ustri.ui c.i]iital, is now 
' \isited, and then we 

return to Munich, 
an important city 
on the Riser Isar 
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and a lamous art 

; “ Leaving Germany 

behind iis we embark on a rapid tour 
Ihroiigli Swit-^erl.ind. f.ovely Lucerne, with 
its snow - cuyi[)ed mountains and deep, 
pelliii 111 Like, soon gives way to Berne. A 
lirief sojouin in the Swiss capital and we 
aie at Interlaken, sitiiated*ljetwe(‘n the lakes 
! of 'I'iiiin and Brien/. Grindclwald, a large 
village of widely-scatteied liou.ses, is about 
ninety miniiles'joiiinev from here and is a 
favoiiiite st.irting plai e lor excursions. The 
I'higadmi' consists of a narrow valley, sixty 
miles long, bounded by lofty, snow-covered 
mountains. U'ashed by the waters of 
Geneva’s lake, which at this jaiint i.s over 
three hundied feet deep, stands the famou.s ('astle of Chillon, 
immortalized by Byron’s poem. 

But we may not stop long to ruminate over this gloomy and 
historic pile; V'enice, the (,)ueen of the Adriatic, is before us. 
Here i.s the famous rathedr.il of .St. Mark’s, decorated with Oriental 
iiiugnilicence, which once seen will never be foigotten. Milan is 
justly celebrated for its colossal cathedial, which is lonsidered 
by the Milanese to be the eightli wonder of the woild. It is built 
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cMilirely of white 
in.nble, and is pro- 
l)al)ly the must per- 
< 1-1 tly beautiful build¬ 
ing in existence. 

We must now leave 
Italy for a while and 
X isit the tiny princi- 
palityuf Monaco, and 
Munle (Jiirlo with its 
famous casino. W'c 
break our journey at 
Genoa, tlie chief com¬ 
mercial town of Italy. 
I’isii IS our next sto|)- 
ping-pl.u'e, the most 
notable feature of 
which IS undoubtedly 
the world - famed 
Leaning 'I’ower. 
Morenre, the birth- 





is, nevertheless, one 
of the dirtiest and 
w'orst-drained places 
in the world. T'ifty 
minutes by rail ffom 
Naples and we reach 
Pomiieii, the wonder¬ 
ful ,e.\cavated city. 
Not far from here is 
the Island of Ischia, 
in the Mediterranean, 
one of the loveliest 
spots imaginable, 
hence, sailing round 
Sicily and touching 
at Messina, ralcmio, 
and Malta, we [N-ss 
rcjund the foot of 
Italy to Brindisi. 

Re-embarking, we 
proceed to .Athens, 



1 

[ r»rm_ 
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jdace of Dante, 
Galileo, and Machia- 
velli, IS the most 
famous ait centre in 
the world. 

With a feeling akin 
to awe we apjiroach 
Rome -the ICternal 
('ity. Here we may 
see the magnificent 
cathedral of St. 
Peter’s. Here also is 
the ancient (3olo.s- 
scum, one of the 
most stupendofis 
Structures the world 
has ever seen. 

“See Naples and 
die ! ” was the proud 
boast'of fKe ancient 
Ni-aiKilitans. 'I’hccily 
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the historic capital of 
Greece. Sailing from 
here across the 
/Rgcan Sea and 
through the Sea of 
Marmora wc come to 
C'onstantinuple. 'I'his 
curious and fascinat¬ 
ing city is made up 
of three towns and 
stands upon two con¬ 
tinents. From here 
we cross Asia Minor 
to Damascus, the 
most ancient city in 
the world. Thencd 
to the Holy City is 
twelve days’ journey 
on horscbaclk On 
the western slope of 
the Mount of Olives, 














ijear to the brook of Kedron, is 
the (lardeii of Gethsematie. 
Six miles to tlie southward 
stands Bethlehem, containioff 
the world-famed ('hiirch of the 
Nati\ity. Jaffa, the ancient 
Joppa, may be readied from 
Jeiusalem in about six hours. 
From here we take ship to .Alex¬ 
andria, one of the ihief points 
of iMl<TCst in winch city is 
f'ompey's Pillar. 

Tort Said, at the entrance of 
the Suez (.'anal, is our next slop¬ 
ping-place. Proceeding down 
the ('anal for a space we touch 
at Mantara, and then, return 
ing by way of Cairo, wc \isit 
those colossal remnants of anti 
quit), the Great Pyramid and 
the Sphinx. Here we may enter 
one of the vast fleet of Nile 
bo.'its, or and pro¬ 

ceed down the ancient iivcr to 
(’arnac, an intensely interest¬ 
ing distiict of L'pjiei Fgypt. 
Close by is Lu.xoi, a market 
town of .some two thousand 




inhabitants, whose t hief industry 
is the manufacture of bogus relics. 

Two days’journey fiom laixor 
brings us to A.ssouan,a picturesque 
and typically ICgj ptian city. 'J'he 
I’lrst (Cataract of the Nile—the 
goal of io many travellers - is 
about six miles above Assouan. 
Here is llu; Island of Plnke, con¬ 
taining many beautiful unns and 
rein s of ancient 1 -ig) ptian art. 

Leaving the Nile we may .strike 
across country to .Aden, where we 
take- ship to India. A vcjyage of 
six days on one of the magnificent 
P. and G. steamers and we land 
at Bombay, the “‘eye of India,” 
and the largest, most populous 
and enler|irisiiig city in the Em¬ 
pire. Passing through Hyderabad, 
the chii f city of the laigesl natixe 
province in India, we Journey 
northwards tex Agra, where we 
may sec; the famous 'I'aj Mahal, 
erected bv Shah Jehaii over the 
body o( his wife in 1648 . Delhi, 
the “ Rcmie of Asia,” and Luck¬ 
now, memoiable for its heroic 
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defence during the Mutiny, are the next cities to be visited; and 
then directing our steps towards ('alcutta, the Metropolis of India, 
we take ship to Rangoon, tlie pictiires«]ue capital of Jlurma. 

Steaming round the Malay Peninsula we reach Ilong-K(jpg, 
one of the largest seaports in the world. Here we may land 
and explore a ])ortion of the interior, not forgetting to visit the 
Cheat \Vall of China, nearly two thou.sand miles in length, which 






was constructed about J 14 n.i to (luck iIk- in< ursions of 
\.nious predator) lubes Tlie next (it) on our route is Pekin, 
and then, striking the (oast line, w( sail lor Nagasaki, the princijial 
jioil of Soiitliorn I.i[)an. \ okohaiwa, in the Island of ilondo, is 
anothei iiiiport.ini port, .ind the he.i(l (piarters of the Japanese 
curio trade. Here we lea\e Asia for Aineiica, stopping rv/ at 
, .S)dne)’, Aiistrali.i, .iiid .iKo at lionohilu, 

one ol the most 
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. San FI1IH>S<61 


beaiitiliil ol the P.icilic Islands, liiially aiining at the Island of 
k'aiicouver. The town of Vancouver dates practically fiom 1885 , 
when it was cbosen as the terminus of the lamoiis ('anadian 
Pacific Uailw.iy Iouine)ing southwards we reach .S.in ITancisco, 
rising anew from 
Its ashes to its 
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then, returning nnee 
more to Yankee miiI, 
we visit Itoslon, one 
of the oldest and 
most interesting cities 
in the States 

At New. York wc 
embark in a vessel 
bound for Havana, 
tlie Ix-aiitiliil capital 
of Cuba; then, hug¬ 
ging the coast ol 
South Amerii a, we 




in full prrigress, and 
♦hen, making an e\- 
(.uision into Porln 
gal, we visit Lisbon, 
one of the most licau- 
tiliilly-situated cities 
in the world. Journey¬ 
ing noilhwards we 
reach Toledo, an e\- 
trcniely interesting 
old town. Madrid, 
the Spanish capital, 
containing one ot the 


drop anchor at Kio i 
' de Janeiro, thi* finest 
eily in ihe .Southern 
C'ontinent. loom 
here to xMonte Video 
ft but thiee days’ 
journey, wdiile IhieiK is 
Ayres is reai bed a | 
day later. Hence we 
may ship to Gibraltar, 
calling at Madeita on 
our way. Ininchal, its 
chief citv, is a beau 
tifully - situated and 
picturesque town. 

Aftei* thoroughly 
exploring the famous Rock we 
may proceed by boat to Malaga, 
a quaint oU town containing a 
unique, if unbcaiitiful, cathedral. 
'I’he cathedral at Cordova, how¬ 
ever, i.s a really interesting build¬ 
ing, being oiiginally a Mooiish 
mosijue of gorgeous design. Our 
next stopping - place is Seville, 
where we may see a bulMight 






finest Royal palaces 
in the woild, is about 
isvo hours’ journey 
fiom here. 

hrom Harcelonawe 
sail to Marseilles, 
the chief seaport of 
.Southern France. 
L)on.s, the second 
city of France, is the 
next town to be 
visitetl, and then wc 
pass on to Pari.s, the 
uni(]ue, the mnuit- 
able. A brief sojourn 
in the Gay (’itv and 
we continue our traiels through 
.\rmens to Calais, a quaint old sea¬ 
port with cobbled streets and old- 
fashioned houses. An Iiotir later 
and we are back in Kngland, aftei 
having accomplished a journey 
einbraijiig all fi\e continents and 
including in our itinerary nearly 
every cityCf interest or importance 
in the civili-jcd globe. 


‘I'he gfCit lUiijOrily uf the phului;r««|)li<» in thib .irtkie ^erc* hy tb< 

of Rrigdie, isiiriej 


.11 hriii of \fessr*i. !• I’rilli f'o , I-Ul , 






















I IK olili-'it inlubilanl of ('lay 
l)ury sat bciiuatli tht; si^n of 
tlic (’.lulillowf? and ga/i-il with 
adla lionalc, hut dim, old 
in llu* diuilion ot tin* \ilIagL- 
SllfCt. 


The on’y man as J ever heard of that 
made his fortune liy emifrratinp was Heiierf 
Walker's great-nnele, Josiah Walker by name, 
and he wjisn’l a C’layliury man at all. He made 
his fortune out o' slu-ep in Aiistialey, and he 
\ra.s so rich and well to do that he could 


“ No : ('la\hnr\ men ain't ncMi been mueh 
ol ones for emiyraliiijr.'’ he sai<l, turning to 
the youthful tra\eller wlio was lesting in the 
.shade with a mug of ale and a (igaielte. 
“They know they’ll 'a\e to go a long way 
afore they’d find a place as 'iid come up 
to this ■’ 

He finished the lablespoonftil of beer in 
his mug and sat foi so long with his head 
hack and the iiuerted vessel on his face that 
the tra\eller, who at first thought it w'as the 
be .'inning of a tonjuiing trick, coloured 
furiously, and asked permission to refill it. 

Now .nid then ft*('laybury man has gone 
to foreign parts, .said tht old man, drinking 
from the replenished mug, and placing it 
where the tia^eller could mark progress with¬ 
out undue sliain ; hut they’ve, geii'rally 
sjM'aking, come back and wished as they’d 
iK-ver gone'. 

Copyiiglil, iqoo, hy W W J. il 


never find lime to answer the letters that 
Henery Walker used to send him.when he 
was haul up. 

Henery W'alker used to hearof’iin through 
a relation of his up in lamdon, and tell us all 
about ’iin and liis money up at tliis here 
Cauliflower piildie house. And he list'd to 
sit and drink his beer and wonder who w’ould 
'ave llie olfl man’s money arter he was dead. 

When the rel.ilion in l/mdon died Henery 
Walker left off Iiearing about his un< le, and 
he got .so worried over thinking that the old 
man might die and leave his money to 
strangers that he got (|uitc thin. He talked 
of emigrating to Australey ’imself, and then, 
acting on the advice of Hill Chamliers- who 
said it was a cheaper thing to do -he wrote 
to his uncle instead, and, arter remintiing ’im 
that 'e w'a.s an old man living in a strange 
country, 'e asked 'im to come to (Jlaylmry 

I. Ill ilie Diiifed Suiirs uf Aiiieriui. 
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and iniike his ’ome with ’i-j loving grand¬ 
nephew. • 

It was a good letter, l)ecause more than 
one gave ’mi a hand with it, and there was 
‘little*bits o' Scripture in it to make it more 
solcmn-like. It was wrote on pink paper 
with pic c-rAst edges and put in ^ green 
envelope, and Bill Chambers said a man 
must ’a\e a 'art of stone if that didn’t touch it. 

h'ouf months arterwards ITeneiy V\'alker got 
an answer to 'is letter from 'is great uncle. It 
was a nice letter, and, arter thanking lleiieiy 
Walker for all his kindnc.ss, 'is uncle said that 
he was getting an old man, and p’r’aps lie 
should come and lay 'is bones in lilngland 
arter all, and if he did 'e should certainly 
cojnc and see his grand-nephew, Henery 
Walker. 

Most of us thought Henery Walkei’s 
fortune was as good as made, but Bob I’letty, 
a nasty low, poaching chap that has done 
wot he could to give Claybury a bad name, 
luincd uj) Ins nose at it. 

“ I’ll believe he’s coming ’ome when I see 
him,” he .ses. “ It’s my belief he went to 
Australey to get out o’ your way, Henery ” 

“ As it ’ai)i)ened ho went there afore 1 was 
born,” ses Henery Walker, firing up. 

“ He knew your faihei,” ses Bob I’relty, 
“ and he didn’t want to lake no risks.” 

They ’ad w’ords then, and arter that e\cry 
time Bob Pretty met ’im he asked arter his 
great uncle’s ’ealth, and used to pretend to 
think ’e was living with ’im. 

^ ‘‘ You ought to get the old gentleman out 
a bit more, Henery,” he would say ; “ it can't 
be good for 'im to be shut up in the 'ouse so 
much —esjiecially your ’ouse.” 

Henery W’alker used to get that riled he 
didn’t know w'ot to do with ’imself, and as 
time went on, and he began to lx; afraid that 
’is uncle never would Come back to Kngland, 
he used to get quite nasty if an) body on’y .so 
much as used the w'ord “ uncle ” in 'is 
comjiany. 

It was over six months since he 'ad had 
the letter from 'is uncle, and 'e was up here 
III the Cauliflower with some more of us 
line night, when Dicky Weed, the tailor, 
turns to Bob Pretty and he ses, “Who's 
the old gentleman that’s slaying with you. 
Bob?” 

Bob Pretty puts dow'n 'is beer very careful 
and turns round on 'im. 

“ Old gentleman?” he ses, very slow. “Wot 
are you talking about ?” 

“I mean the little old gentleman with 
white ifhiskers .and a squeaky voice,” ses 
Dicky Weed. 

Vol. xxxiiL—& 


“ You’ve been dreaming,” .ses Bob, taking 
up ’is lieer ag’in. 

“I see ’im too. Bob,” ses Bill Chambers. 

“ Ho, you did, did you ? ” .ses Bob Prettyr 
putting down ’is mug with a bang. “ Wot 
d’ye mean by coming spying round my place, 
eh ? Wot d'ye mean by it ? ” 

“ypying?” .ses Bill Chambers, gaping at 
’i4n with 'is mouth open ; “ I wasn’t spying. 
Anyone ’iid think you ’ad done something 
ycRi' was ashamed of.” 

“You mind your business and I’ll mind 
mine,” ses Bob, very fierce. 

“ I was p-issing the ’ou.se,'’ ses Bill 
Chambers, looking round at ns, “and I see 
.an old man’s face at the Ix'droom winder, 
.and while I was wondering who 'e was .a 'and 
come and drawed 'iin away. I see 'im as 
pKiin as ever 1 .see anything in my life, and 
the ’and, too. Big and dirty it was.” 

“And he’s got a cough,” ses I)ick)r yVeed 
—“ a churchyard cough- -I 'eard it.” 

“It ain’t much you don’t hear, Dicky,” 
ses Bob Pretty, turning on ’im ; “the on’y 
thing you never did ’car, and never will ’ear, 
IS any good of yourself.’’ 

H(* kicked over a chair wot was in ’is way 
and wont off in such a temper as we’d never 
seen ’im in afore, .and, wot was more sur¬ 
prising still, but I know it’s true, 'cos I diunk 
it up myself, he’d left over arf a pint o' beer 
111 'is mug.” 

“ He’s lip to something,” ses Sam Jones, 
staring arter him ; “ mark -my words.” 

V\'c couldn’t make head nor tail out of it, 
hut for some days arterw ard you’d ha’ thought 
that Bob Pretty’s ’ouse waas a peep-show’. 
Everybody stared at the winders as they went 
by, and the children played in front of the 
’ouse and stared in .ill day long. Then the 
old gentleman was seen one day as Ixild as 
brass sitting at the winder, and it came to lie 
known that it was a jxire old tramp Bob 
Pietty 'ad met on the road and given a home 
to, and he didn’t like ’is good ’artedness to be 
known fur fear he should be made fun of. 

Nobody believed that, o’ course, and 
things got more pii//ling than ever. Once 
or twice the old gentleman went out for a 
walk, hut Bob Pretty or ’is missis was always 
with ’iiii, .and it anybody tried to speak to 
him they always said ’c was deaf and took 
’im off as fast as they oould. Then one 
night up at the Cauliflower here Dicky Weed 
came rushing in widi a bit o’ new’s that took 
everyliody’s breath away. ^ 

“I’ve just come from the post-office,” he 
ses, “and there’s a letter for Bob F^retty’s 
old gentleman! Wot d’ye think o’ that ? ” 
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“ If you could tell us wot’s inside it you and staring at 'im as though he couldn't 
might 'ave something to brag about,” ses believe his cars. 

Ilcncry AV'alker. “ 'Ave you gone mad, Hcnery?" he ses, at 

“ I don’t want to see the inside,” ses Dicky last. 

WcihI , “ the name on the outside was enough “ Give me bark my great-uncle,” ses 
lor me. I couldn’t hardly believe my own llciiery Walker, at the top of 'is vok'c. 
eyes, but there it was: ‘ Mr. josiah Walker,' Hob I’retty shook his 'ead at him. “I 

a.s plain as the nose on your Ian- ” haven’t got your great uncle, Henery,” he 

(.y course, we sec it all then, and wonderid ses, very gentle. “ 1 know the name is the 
w’hy we hadn’t thought ol it afore ; and we same, but wot of it? 'I’liere’s more than one 

stood (]uiet listening to the things th.-it Josi.di Walker m the world. ’I’his one is no 
lleneiy Walker .said about a man that would relation to you at all; he’s a very respectable 
go and steal another man’s gretit-uiu le fiom oUl gentleman.” 

’im. Three times Smith, the landlord, said, “I’ll go and ask 'im,” .ses Henery Walker, 

Hush I” and the fouith time he ])ut getting iiji, “and I’ll tell’i in wot soit o’man 

Henery Walker outside and told ’im to stay )oii are. Mol) Pretty.” 

theic till he ’ad lost his voice. “ He’s gone to bed now, Henery,” sas Hob 

Heiieiy Walker stayed outside five minutes, Trelty 
and then ’e come back in ag’in to ask for “ I’ll tome in the fust thing to-morrow 
advice. His idea seemed to be that, as the rnoining, then,’’ ses Henery Walker, 
ohl gentleman was deal, Hob I’letty was pass- “Not 111 my ’ou.se, Henery,” ses Bob 
mg 'isself off as Heneiy Walker, and the Pretty; “not arter the things you’ve been 
disgrace was a’most mote than ’e eould beat. savin’ about me. I’m a pore man, but I’ve 

He began to get evcited ag’m, and .Smilli ’ad got my pride. Besules, I tell you he ain’t 

just said ‘VA/j///” once more when we'eaid jour uncle. He’.s a pore old man I’m 

somebody whistling outside, and in come giving a ’onie to, and I won’t ’ave ’im 

Hob Prettj’. worried.” 

He ’ad hardly got ’is face in at the door “'Ow' mueh does ’e pay you a week, 
afore Henery Walkei started on 'im, and Hob ?” ses Hill (‘hambers. 

Hob Pretty stood there, struck all of a lusip. Bob Pretty [iretended not to hear ’im. 

“ H’here did your 
wife get the money 
to buy that bonnet 
she ’<id on on Sun¬ 
day?” ses Bill 
Chambers. “My 
wife ses it’s the fust 
new bonnet she has 
’ad since she was 
married.” 

“ And where did 
the new winder cur¬ 
tains come from ? ” 
ses Peter Gubbins. 

Bob Pretty drank 
up ’is beer and stood 
looking at them 
very thoughtful; 
then he o[)ened the 
door and went out 
without saying a 
word. 

“He’s got your 
great - uncle a pri¬ 
soner in his ’ousc, 
Henery,” ses Bill 
Chambers; “it’s 
easy for to* see that 
the pore old gentlc- 



“*GIVE ME BACK MV CRFAT-llNCLB,* SK5 HENERV WAI.KBK.' 
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man is getting past things and 1 shouldn’t 
wonder if liob Pretty don’t make 'ini leave 
all 'is money to ’im.” 

Hcnery Walker started laving ag’in, and 
I for the ncNt few days he tried his ’anlost (o 
get iT few words with ’i.s gieat-uncle, but Hob 
J’retty was too niiirh for ’iin. Everybody in 
(’Kiybiiry sjiid wot a shame it was, but it was 
all no good, and Henery Walker used to lease 
’is work and stand outside Bob JVetty’s loi 
hours at a time in the ’opes of getting a word 
with the old man. 

lie got ’is chance at last, in quite a un- 
expe<‘ted way. We was up ’ere at the 
('auliflower one evening, and, as it ’appened, 
we was talking about Hcnery W'alker’s great- 
uncle, when the door opened, and who should 
wlflk in but the old gentlem;in ’imself. 
Everybody left off talking and stared at ’im, 
hut he walked up 


“ I ’ope you didn’t listen to ’im,” 
scs Hcnery Walker, all of a tremble. 
“Bob Pretty’d say anything except his 
jirayers.” 

“ He ses you’re arter my money,” ses the 
old gentleman, looking at 'im. 

“He’s a liar, then,” scs Henery Walker; 
“ lie’s arter it ’imself. Ami it ain’t a respect¬ 
able place for you to stay at. Anybody’ll 
tell yon wot a iasc.il Bob Pretty is. Why, 
hii’s a byword.” 

“ Everybody is arter my money," scs the 
old gentleman, looking round. 

“ I ’oiie you’ll know me better afore you’ve 
done with me, uncle,” scs Henery Walker, 
taking a si-at alongside of ’im. “ Will you 
’avo anolhci mug o’ beer?” 

“Gin and beer,” ses the old gentleman, 
cot king his eye up very fierce at Smith, the 


to the bar and 
ordered a glass o’ 
gin and beer as 
comfortable as you 
please. 

Bill Chambers _ 

was the fust to get 
’is [ircsence of mind 
back, and he set off 
arter I lenery Walker , 
as fast as ’is legs 
could carry ’im, and 
in a wunnerful shoit , ij 
time, considering, | 
he came back with i 
d lenery, both of 
’em puffing and 
blowing their 
’ardest. 

“There —he- - f-T" 

is!” ses Bill 
Chambers, pointing 
to the old gentle¬ 
man. 

Henery Walker gave one lofik, and then ’e 








. - »}W 




slipped over to the old man and stood ■•‘Tin Kb-iit-i-" sks mu. chambkr.s. 


all of a tremble, smiling at 'im. “Good 
evening,” he ses. 

“ Wot ? ” ses the old gentleman. 

“Good evening!” ses Hcnery Walker 
ag’in. 

“ I’m a bit deaf," ses the old gentleman, 
putting his ’and to his ear. 

“ Goon’ EVENING ! ” .ses Henery Walker 
ag’in, shouting. “ I’m your grand-nephew, 
Henery Walker' ” 

“ Ho, are you ? ” scs the old gentleman, 
not at Jill surprised. “ Bob Pretty was tell¬ 
ing me all about you.” " 


landloid ; “and mind the gin don’t get out 
" ag’in, same as it ditl in the last.” 

.‘^iiiilli asked ’iin wot he meant, but ’is 
deafness come on ag’in. Hcnery Walker 'ad 
an extra dose o’ gin put in, and arter he ’ad 
tasigd it the old gentleman seemed to get 
moie amiable-like, and ’im and Henery 
Walker .sat by l^eirselvcs talking quite 
comfortable. 

“ Why not come and stay with me?” ses 
Henery Walker, at last. “ Vou can do as 
you please and have the best of everything.” 
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“ Bob Prctly ses you’re arter my money,” 
ses the old gentleman, shaking his ’ead. " 1 
couhln’t trust you.” 

“ He .ses that to put you ag’in me,” ses 
Henery Walker, ])leading-hke. 

“ Well, wot do you want me to come and 
live with you for, then ^ ” ses old Mr. 
Walker. 

“ Because you’re my great-uncle,” ses 
Henery Walker, “and my ’oiise is the 
proper place for you. Blood is thicker then 
water.” 

“ And you don’t want my money ? ” ses the 
old man, looking at ’im very shaip 

“Certainly not,” ses Henery Walker. 

“And ’ow much a\e I got to pay a 
week?” ses old Mr. Walker. “Thats the 
<luestion ?” 

‘Pay?” ses Henry W.ilker, .sjieaking afoie 
he ’ad lime to think “ Pay ? NV’hy, 1 don't 
want you to pay anything.” 

The old gentleman saul as ’ow lie’d think 
it over, and Henery started to talk to 'im 
about his father and an old aunt named 
Maria, but 'e slopped ’irri sh.iri), and said he 
was sick and tired of the whole Walker 
family, and didn’t want to ear their names 
ag’in as long as he lived. Henery ^\'alkcr 
la-g.m to talk about Auslraley tlien, .ind 
asked ’im ’ow many sheej) lie’d got, and llie 
w’ords was ’ardly 
out of ’is mouth 
afore the old gen¬ 
tleman stood up 
and said he was 
arter his money 
ag’in. 

Henery Walker 
at once gave ’mi 
some more gin and 
beer, and arter he 
’ad drunk it the 
old gentleman said 
that he’d go and 
live with ’im for a 
little while to see 
’ow' he liked it. 

“But I sha’n’t 
pay anything,” he 
ses, very sharp; 

“mind that.” 

“ I wouldn’t take 
it if you offered it 
tome,” .ses Henery* 

Walker. “You’ll 
come straight ’ome, 
with me to-night, 
won’t you ? ” 

Afore old Mr. 


W’alker could answer the door opened and 
in came Bob Pretty. He gave ^nc look at 
Henery Walker and then he walked straight 
over to the old gentleman and put his ’and 
on his shoulder. 

“ I've been looking for you everywiiere, 
Mr.-AValker,” he ses. “I couldn’t think wot 
had ’appened to you.” 

“You needn’t worry yourself. Bob,” ses 
Henery Walker; “he is coming to live with 
me now’.” 

“ I )on’t you believe it,” ses Bob Pretty, 
taking hold of old Mr. Walker by the arm ; 
“ he’s ni\ lodger, and lie’s coming with me ” 

He began to lead the old gentleman 
towards the door, but Henery W'alkcr, wot 
was still sitting dow'ii, threw ’is arms round 
his legs and lickl ’im tight. Bob I’retty 
pulled one way and Henery Walker pulled 
the other, and both of ’em shunted to each 
other to leave go. The row they made w-as 
awful, but old Mi. \\'alker made more noise 
tlian the two of ’em put together. 

“ Vou ]ea\e go o’ my lodger,” ses Bob 
Pretty. 

“You leave go o’ my great-uncle—my 
dear great-uncle,” ses Henery Walker, as the 
old gentleman called ’im a bad name and 
asked ’im whetliei he thought he was made 
of iron 
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I believe they'd ha’ been at it till closing- 
time, on’y Smith, the landlord, came running 
in from the back and told them to go out¬ 
side. He 'ad to shout to make ’im.self heard, 
I and all four of 'cm seemed to be trying which 
couia make the most noise. 

“ He’s my lodger,” ses Rob Pretty, “ and 
he can’t go without guing me proper notice ; 
that’s the lor—a week’s notice.” 

They all .shouted ag’in then, and at last 
the old gentleman told Ilenery Walker to 
give Rob Pretty ton .shillings for the week’s 
nc)ticc and ha’ done with 'im. Henery 
Walker ’ad only got four shillings with ’im, 
but ’e borrowed the rest from Smith, .iiid 
artcr he ’ad told Bob Pretty wot he thought 
of ’ini he look old Mr. Walker by the aim 
afld led him ’omo a’lnost dancing for joy. 

Mrs. Walker was nearly as pleased as wot 
’e was, and the fuss they made of fhe old 
gentleman was sinful a’most. He ’ad to 
speak about it ’imsclf at last, and he told ’em 
plain that when 'c wanted arf-a dozen sore¬ 
eyed children to be brought down in tlicir 
night-gowns to kiss ’im while he was eating 
sausages, he’d say so. 

Artcr that Mrs Walker was afraid th.it ’e 
might object when licr and her ushand gave 
up their bedroom to ’im , but lie didn’t. He 
took it all as ’is right, and when IJenery 
Walker, who was slee[)ing in ihe iie\t room 
with three of 'is bojs, fell out o’ bed for the 
second' lime, he got m) and lapped on the 
wall. 

Rob Pretty came round the ne\t morning 
•w'ltb a tin box that belonged to the old man, 
and’e was so perlite and mcc to ’im that 
Henery Walker (oiild see that he ’ad 'ojies 
of getting 'im bai k ag’in. The bos was 
earned upstairs and jiiit under old Mr 
Walker’s bed, and ’e was so parlikler about 
its being lixked. and about nobody being 
about when ’e o[)encd it, that Mrs. Walkei 
w'ent arf out of her mind with curiosity 

“ 1 s’pose you’vo looked to see that Roh 
Pretty didn’t take anything out of it?” ses 
Henery Walker. 

“ He didn’t ’ave the chance,” ses the old 
genllemap. “ It's always keii' locked.” 

" It’s a box that looks as though it miglit 
’ave been made in Auslraley,’’ ses Henery 
Walker, who was longing to talk about them 
parts. 

“ If you say another word about Australey 
to me,” ses old Mr. Walker, firing up, “ off I 
go. ^lind that! You're arter niy money, 
and if you’re not careful you sha’n’t ’ave a 
farthiitg of it.” 

That was the last time tlic word 
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“Australey” passed Henery Walker’s lips, 
and even when 'e saw his great-uncle 
writing letters there he didn’t say anything. 
And the old man was so suspicious of Mrs. 
Walker’s cuiiosity that all the letters that was 
wrote to 'im he 'ad sent to Rob Pretty’s. He 
used to call there pretty near every iriorning 
to see whether any ’ad come for 'irn. 

In three months Henery Walker 'adn't seen 
tile colour of 'is mone), and, wot was worse 
sWll, he look togning Heneiy’s things away. 
Mis W.ilker ’ad been complaining for some 
time of ’ow h.id the hens ’ad been laying, and 
one iiioining at breakfivst time she told her 
’iishiuid that, l)esidi;s missing eggs, two of ’er 
best hens 'ad heeii stolen in the night. 

“ They wasn’t stolen,” ses old ^ir. Walker, 
putting dow'n 'is leacu]i. “ I took ’em round 
this moining and gi\e ’em to RoI> Pretty.” 

‘'(•)i\e 'em to Rob Pretlv?" seS Heiieiy 
Walker, ai t choking “ Wot' for ? ” 

“’('os he asked me for ’em," sc.s the old 
gentleman. “Wot are you looking like that 
for^’ 

llcneiy ('ouldn’i answer 'im, and llie old 
gentleman, looking very fierce, got u[) from 
the table and told .Mrs. Walker to give ’im 
his hat. Henery Walker clung to im with 
tears in I s e)es a’niost and begged ’im not 
to go, and arter a lot of talk old Mr. AV’alker 
said he’d look o\er it tins time, but it mustn't 
oe< nr ag’in. 

Arter that 'e did as ’c liked with Henery 
\\alker’.s thing.s, and Ilenery dursen’i s.iy a 
word to ’nil. Rob Pretty used to coini' up 
and flatter ’im and beg ’im to go bark and 
lodge with 'im, and Henery was so afraid 
he’d go that he didn't say a wonl when old 
Mr. Walker used to give Rob I’retty things 
to make up for ’is disappointment. He’eard 
on tin* (jiiiet from Bill (.'hamhers, who said 
that the old man ’ad told it to Roh Pretty as 
a dead se< ret, that ’e ’ad left mi all lii.s money, 
and he w.is ready to put iij) with .ir., liiiiig 
'I’he ohl man nnisi ha’ been living witli 
Henerv Walker foi ovi r eighteen mouths 
when one night he jxis.sed away in 'is 
sleep. Henery knew that his ’ail was 
wrong, heiause he ad just jiaid Dr. (Ireen 
’is hill for saying that 'e eoiilihi’t do any¬ 
thing for ’im, liiit it was a suijirise to ’im 
.ill the same. He blew his nose ard and 
Mrs. \Valker ke|)l luhbing ’er eyes with her 
ajiron while they talki-d in whispers and 
wonilered 'ow myi h money they ’ad come 
in for. 

In less than ten minules iJie news was all 
o\er CLiybury, and arf the people in the 
place hanging round in front ui the ’ouse 
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waiting to hear ’ow much the Walkers 'ad *'Your wife’s grandfatherV' ses Henery 
come in for. Henery Walker pulled the Walker, in a choking voice. c 
blind on one side for a moment and shook He stood staring at ’im, stupid-like, for a 
his ’cad at tliem to go away. Some of them minute or twt>, lait he couldn’t get out 

did go back a yaril or two, and then they another word. In a flash 'e saw ’ow he’d 

slt>od stiiring at Bob rretty, wot come up as' been done, and how Bob I’rclty ’ad Ijocn 

bold :rs bia.ss and kncu'kod at the door. deceiving 'im all along, and the idea that he 

“ W’ot's this I ’c.ir ? ” be ses, when Henery ’ad arf ruined himself keeping Mrs. Pretty's 

Walker opened it. “ V'ou don’t mean to tell grandfather for ’em pretty near .sent 'im out 

me that the pore old gciitli-iiian has really of his mind. 

gone? I told 'im wot would happen if,’e “ But how is it’is name was Josiah Walker, 
came to lodge with you.” same as llenery’s great-unrle?” ses Bill 

“You lie off,’’ ses flenery Walker; “he C'hamber.s, who ’.id been crowding round 

hasn’t left you anytbmg.” with the others, “'rdl me that! ” 

“I know that,” ses Bob Pretty, shaking his “He ’ad a fancy for it,” ses Bob Pretty, 
'ead. “ You’re welcome to it, Henery, if “ and being a ’armless aniiisemenl we let him 

there is anything. 1 never bore any malice ’ave his own way. I told Henery Walker 

to >ou for taking of 'im away from us. 1 over and over .ng’in that it wa.sn’t his uncte, 

could see you'd ttiok a fancy to ’im from the but he iv-ouliln’t believe me. I’ve got 

fust. The way you pretended ’e was your witne.s.ses to it. Wot did you say, Henery?” 

great-uncle .showed me tliat.” Henery Walker drew 'imself up as tall as 

“ Wot are you talking about ? ” ses Henery he roultl and stared at him. Twice he 

W.alker. “He tvas my great-uncle I’’ openctl ’is mouth to speak but couldn’t, and 

“ Have it your own way, Henery,” ses Bob then he made a odd sort o’ choking noise in 

Pretty ; “ on’y, if you asked me, I should say his throat, and slammed the door in Bob 

that he was my wife’s grandfathei.” Pretty’s face. 



“IIB SLAMMRII THE OOOH IN BOB I'KKTTV’S KACE." 




I/rilOUGH in the 
ffala\y t)f gn;aL Biilisli 
p!ii n 11‘ rs of I li e 
oightemth century 
we fincl each follow¬ 
ing his own ideal of female 
beauty, yet they were curiously trammelled 
by those conventions which make Lely's por- 
tr.ii^s seem replicas of each other. It cannot 
be denied that they differed profoundly m 
one respect from their predecessors. II* you 
^^ill look at the works of the great Con¬ 
tinental inasteis in our galleries you will see 
how they avoid intimate portraits of ivomen. 
'I'heir portraits are almost as impersonal as 
the lineaments sculptured by the Greeks. 
'I'heir Madonnas and Venuses are types— 
that is all. We cannot believe that they 
ever had a real existence. When intense 
character and individuality appear uiion the 
canvas, it is nearly always the face of a man. 
It would appeal as if the Old Masters reserved 
all their penetration and dexterity for the 
portraits of men 'I'hey shrank from reveal 
ing the soul of a prttty woman on canvas, 
d'iity loved to paint Woman, but not women. 
Of course, it may lie urged that a great 
subject-painter never sees t'l woman, save in 
the abstiaet. 'flie featuies of every chance 
model become liansfigured and adapted to 
his own ideal. In our own day Leighton, 
Bui ne Jones, and Ro.ssetti each painted one 
type of woman. But they were not portrait- 
painters, and the portraits which they at- 
teiiipli-d of women were apt to be far more 
influenced by the jiainter’s temperament than 
the portraits of men. 

If we regard Holbein’s portraits of the 
British aristorrary tliiee centuries ago we 
.shall concluao that there were no beautiful 


the sense that one of Mr Sar- 
/ ^V\ gent's IS personal and intimale. 

\ Then «amc Hogarth, whose 

' own view of hie may be said to 

have almost preclmled him from 
Viewing tlie more noble and radiant qualities 
of womanhood. Sii Joshua Reynolds .seems 
to us the first F-nglish painter who really 
sought to give an intimate character to his 
lioitiails of beautiful women. Hogarth was 
full of charactei, but the character inhen'iil 
in female beauty baffled him. 

In tlie middle of the eighteenth rentury 
the relations between limner and sitter were 
often not such as favoured the utmost 
fidelity in poitrafturc work as regards the 
figure. 'I'he aristocratic jiatron was haughty, 
hriel, and elusive. Sittings were few and 
short, and the costume, details, and 
accessories had to be filletl up from the 
painter’s imagination. 'I’lie classic poses of 
Sit Joshua Reynolds’s high-boin ladies could 
never h.ive been sustained for lialf an houi 
by his sitters. Nor diil the prices then paid 
for poi traits acimit of too much absorption m 
detail. The hands were frequently the work 
of inferior artists. 'I'he draperies wen* 
painted in by so-called drapery-painters. 
Romney mentions that the.se drapery-jKiinters 
were able to make as much as five or si.\ 
hundred pounds a year. To the fashionable 
[xjrtrait painter, therefore, who had to earn a 
decent livelihood, genius was indisixm-sable 
--the genius of seizing instantly upon clia- 
racter and tran.scribing it in pignieiiis 
e.xpeditiously as jiossihle. 

In Sir Joshua’s indisputable ma.sterj)iecc 
of female portraitiiie, (he “Nelly O’Brien,” 
these conditions were different. It was a 
labour of love, and he must have turned to 


women then moving in that class. Holbein 
never drew a beautiful woman—not because 
tliey did not tlien exist, but betause it was 
impob.sible for him to i>ainl them. I.ely, 
who set the fashion in [xiinting portraits of 
women, relied too much on the conventions 
and on his Royal jxitron’s well-known pre¬ 
dilections for a certain form of beauty. It 
cannot conseienliously be said that any of 
Lely’s portraits arc person.al and intimate in 


his subject with heartfelt relief from the 
throngs of powdered, overdressed patricians 
whose caiiiagcs alieady blocked the square 
111 front of his studio. In this portrait he 
could entirely break away from convention 
as to pose and costume. With Mistress 
O'Brien he could work at his ease. The 
relations between poets and painters and the 
irresponsible comediennes of the town differed 
in Sir Joshua’s day from our own. \S'e cannot, 
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except by a stretch oftlie imagination, picture 
Mr. Swinburne strolling down the Strand 
with Miss Flossie Fairweather of the Gaiety 
^Theatre any more than we can conjure 
up Mr. Watts or Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
lunching joyously with a principal boy of the 
l>antomime. For of such was Mistress Nelly ; 
and yet she and Sir Joshua were on very 
good terms indeed, and she would sit patienily 
and obediently through many more sittings 
than her more aristocratic sisters wtAild 
have found time to bestow upon the clever 
Ecii ester Square limner. That is the reason 
why the portrait of Nelly O’Brien, now in 
the Wallace Collection, represents Reynolds’s 
high water mark as a paiatcr of women. If 
the picture had been painted in 1780 instead 
of 1761 we should unhesitatingly say that it 
was suggested by Rubens’s poi trait of his 
wife, the picture which bears the title of 
“Chapeau de Faille.” But Reynolds had not 
then seen this striking portrait of a woman 
by the great Flemish ma.stcr. When he 
did see it he thought portions of it were 
“shockingly drawn,” but it impressed him. 
It is one of the few live female portraits of 
this age—youth in flesh and blood. 

But without attempting to compare these 
two pictures, Reynolds’s picture has more 
espRglerie, more intelligence, more intimacy. 

With Mrs. Braddyll’s portrait, on the other 
hand, the beholder is held far more aloof. 
Sir Joshua’s opinion was that Mrs. Braddyll 
was a beautiful woman, but he treated her as 
he treated a hundred other beautiful women 
who came to have their faces limned at so 
many guineas a head He put her on canvas 
with dignity and restraint, and with that 
largeness of style which is peculiarly his own, 
but there is none of the sprightlinoss, of 
the vivacity, that distinguishes the “ Nelly 
O’Brien.” Mrs. Braddyll was of a heavier 
type, and if she had her spirited moments 
the painter had no time to discover and '.m- 
mortahze a more felicitous mood. 

The name of George Romney will ever be 
conjoined to that of Amy Lyon, alias Emma 
H.art, T-ifly Hamilton. The beauty of this 
famous adventuress was not for the brush of 
Romney alone ; hut if you will study the 
portraits of Ijtdy Hamilton by other painters 
you will see in those by Romney a quality of 
lieauiy which they never did and never could 
attain. T.ady Hamilton was beautiful in her¬ 
self, but had Ix?ly painted her, or even 
Hoppnor, the world WQuld have lacked that 
fleeting, Ariel^ike charm which appears in 
Romney’s canvases, .seized upon and immor¬ 
talized because Romney was himself intoxi¬ 


cated and carried away by the ^revelation of 
this spirit in his sitter. 

But whether animated or in repose 
Romney’s family portraits always have the 
qualities we have suggested. Nothing •could' 
be more graceful and easy than the portrait 
of Mrs. Mark Currie. 'I'his lady, a banker’s 
wife, living in Duke .Street. Bloomsbury, is 
shown seated on a terrace dressed in simple 
white muslin bound by a crimson silk sush , 
one. arm leans on a stone balustiiule, her 
hands are shown on her lap. It is difllcult 
to say whether it is in the eyes or the mouth 
that the charm of the expression lies, but it 
is there to a degree that you will not find 
in any of the pictures of either Reynolds 
or Gainsborough. It is the same chsrm 
which pervades the w'orks of Correggio. 
Garrick once said to Reynolds : — 

“ Cumberland hates you, Sir Joshua, 
because you do not admire the (mintcr 
whom he considers a modem Correggio.” 

“ Who is that ? ” asked Sir Joshua. 

“ Why, his Correggio,” answered Garrick, 
“ is George Romney.” 

I..ady Hamilton, it may well be, was never 
really the kind of woman, physically speaking, 
that she appears to us in the various portraits 
by Romney. .She may have been, as Rogers 
described her, large and statuesque—there 
she seems dainty and spirtluclk ; she had by 
fits the airs of Ariel, and these the admiring 
painter caught and imprisoned on his canvas 
for all time. 

Many moods had Mistress Emma, an^ 
Romney caught them all. .Sometimes she is 
arch and smiling as in the Bacchante, at 
others she is sweet and demure as in the 
Sempstress, or regal and glowing as in the 
Circe. 

Of her many anecdotes are related, not 
always, it must be confessed, to her credit. 
After several years of profligacy and di.ssoluto 
living in London she married, in 1791, Sir 
William Hamilton, the British Mini.stcr at 
Naples. In Italy she soon became a groat 
.social power, and her marvellous beauty and 
undoubted accomplishments caused artists, 
poets, and musicians to rave about her. 
Moreover, she became the intimate friend 
and confidante of Maria Carolina, Queen of 
Naples and sister of the ill fated Marie 
Antoinette, and, it is said, pla>ed no small 
part in the political affairs of the country. 

In 1784 Sir William Hamilton, referring 
to his future wife, remarked : “ She is better 
than anything in Nature. In her particular 
way she is finer than anything to be frmnd in 
antique art.” Twelve years later she would 
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.ippLMr to have allereil «’oii.si<leral)Iy, for in 
N’<t\enihcr, i7(/), Sir (lilheit I’-lIioU wrote. 
“Iler [leisori is nolhinj^r short ol monstrous 
for its enoimity, and is giowiiifi; every dav. 
She tries haid to think si/,e advaiiiaf^ooiis t<J 
her heaiitv, Ijiit is not eas} about it. Her 
l.iee is heauliliil.” 

She died in compar.ilive pemiiv .it Cal.iis 
in I Si 5, ju.,t ten vears alter the death of 
Ni'lson, wliose roniantie altaehnu-nt to Iut is 
so Well known. 

The* fai ility for capturing .lud leveal 
ing the ei/>rit -there i.s no Kngli.sh eijuiva- 

V(il wviii -9 
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lent—in a woman is well shown, though 
more subtly, m the portr.iit ol I ady Ciaveii 
'I'wo coi)ie.s of this portrait were p.iinled 
one lor (ieneral Smith and the other lor 
Horace Waliiolc, who wrote the following 
line.s m it.s lionour 

Full III.IIIV an .vrtisl li.'is on raii\.is 

til (.1 IS that Naiuif's pencil c'ci inis'd— 

I'lie \ icrj of Kyes,«lliL' (ir.iri lli.it tips 
Tlie I irc‘s.sililc iloutciir of laps 
Konuiey done in tins l.iii im.ifre oiught 
K.\<'liC'ii. rir.’s expression and e.ii-l' Feature's thought ; 
Anil .shov s hou in their s\ieet .isseiiililage sit 
'I'asit, S( irit, Softness, Sentiinenl, and W'it. 
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( linen Wiis ii clauffhter ol ilu- I'^ail of 
UerkeleVi und niiiiTied as lier sei'oiid huslxuid, 
tliiileeii years after the portiaiL we ;;ive wiis 
|)iiinled, ('hristiari I'Vederick, the Alargra\e ol 
Aiispaeh. “she died at N'.ifiJes in nSa.S 
III John lloppner we lia\i' the loreninner 
III laiwreiice and the diseiple of Romney. 
IheiL IS nothing * im|)iissionerl about 
HoppiKT, nor does lie '\;\er seek in his 
jiortraits of women aljer that joyous loveli 
ness and livcii'hess whirli tiunsrend physical 
symmetry and excel it. It is not a mere 
ai cident that many beautiful women aejx'ur 


on the canvases of a single jKiinler as if he 
weie liickiei than his lellow-craftsmen in Ins 
sitters. It was llopimer's task, by reason ol 
Ins t( nijieiameiit, to remould the beauty 
belore him into a shape more consonant with 
his own jiatlialities. This " shape ” wiis, of 
course, not phvsical, although even here wi* 
note a rounding o( undoubU'd angularities 
and the moulding of lines lloppii'er was a 
'■olourist. He painted women as he saw 
them, but his women h.ive none of the 
subtlety and magic that the eye of-(’mins 
borough discerned, or the sensuiil splendour 
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uIikIi Rnniiu-y .idorcd in I.ady JLunilton 
An fxrt'llcnl iaiuiuiIc <jf liix work is repro 
dined in the portiait we give ol' Mai\ 
(’oiiiitess of Oxford 

she was llu eldest daughter of (he Re\. 
[. Si'olt, and wile ol llie fifth. liarl. 'I’he 
poitiait. whiih is life-.si/e, was |)ainti(l in 
1797 .ind exliibited at the Royal Academy 
in the following year. 

Kai moll- 111 iiiiiered'th.iii aiij artist of his 
leiiiiiry is riionias (^anishoroiigli, whost 
faiiK' as a painter of w'oaieii has increased 
with the deeadiV, and his work is more highly 
rated to day than that of any of Ins coiiteni 
poraries. Gaiiishnroiigh’s teehniqui' has 


soiiiething modern and personal ahout it 
llatl he confined himself to painting male 
[lortraits It is estiemeh donhtfiil whetlai he 
would occupy the pedi-st.'d he does to d.i\ 
lie was fortunate 111 his sillcis, hut he saw 
them all through a spiritual lens ol his own. 
All Ins portiaits seem Awv tic Jorn I'lieii 
peculiar and esti.ioidinari ti(lnn<|iie si cnis 
to oieillow and onlwi igli then \ahie .is 
transcripts of luiiiianity. 'lake the iioiii.m 
of Mil. Robinson Close beside it m the 
Wallace Collection the same lady is paiiiud 
b\ Reynolds. I low difl'erentli ea< li sees hci, 
then in the height of her lame ' 

']’o few wonioii is it gi\eii to lead sik h an 
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i.-wntfiil life as Ilut which fell to the lot of ol which she sliiiroil thi' impiisoniiieiit of her 
the heaiitifiil Maiy Kohinson, pnsonci and hiishaiid, who was arnsted foi debt Alter 
poet, actress and jilajwri^ht, the friend of ten nionths of in< an eiatioii she was leleascsl, 
Kin.iltvand llie assoeiateof prince-,, the stor\ and not till then can hercaicei In-(onsideml 
ol whose I areer reads moie like a chaptei to lia\e bcfjiin. 

from a hif'lily coloured lomanec: than the Throuf'h the good ol'tiecs ol I )avid (iaira k, 
baUl naiiation of historical facts. who f-reatly interested himsell in her, she 

Mom in Ihistol Ml 1758 of Irish paientage. made hei t/tfii// at Diiin bane 111 jyyfi as 

slu‘ reei‘i\ed at the eailyageof thiiteeii an Jiilnl The stor\ ol hci leiiiaikable iK-.uity 
olTer of marriage from a <aptain m tin- Koy.d was not slow to leach the e.irs ol tin- rniK'e 

Nacy. 'I'hrec' ycsiis later she aas led to the of Wales (.ilierwaids (leoigi- I\ ). and a p.is 

allai by riioinas Robinson, an articled clerk, sionateeoiresiiondence soon loliowed lietweeri 
who w.is regal (led by her mother as a man of “ Mori/el (llie iiseiidonim adopted b\ the 
means .md exiiei tations 'I wo yeais of un- Roial lovei)and “ iVrdita’’ A meeting was 
ha[)p\ mairied life then followed, at the end eventualh .irranged at Kew, which pio\ed to 







MAIiS COl'N'II'sS OF OMOKIV KvlIOlM'NKK. 

l>f llu- first i>l ni.iiiy Roim-d and Juliet like sought leliige in Paris. Here she attiactcd 

t Ml oil liter'., rile liaison, howi'ier, did not muc'h attention, and was piesented with a 

List long. 'I'he I’linee sui euiiihi'd to the })Uise netted hv the hands ol Mane Anloint tte 

i harms of a rival heaiitv, and ‘‘Perdita " for it is thought- ie|iulsing the advances of 

lei l ived a i old note ijjtimaiing that ihev Philipjie d ()ile.ins. .She eventualh formed a 

must meet no more. close intimacy with a colonel in the l^ngllsh 

rile liond kii twenty llioiisand |iouuds .\imy, wliu li lasted iiiaiiv je.irs, and as the 
wliiih had been e\erliie(.l in her lavour .uid result ol a journev undertaken on his behalf 

signed and se.iled will* the Koval .\ims she was stra ken down with a severe illness 

remained uiipaid, and'the disiariled favourite whicli produced a species ol paialysis ol the 

was leduced to a state of iioverly 'I'o the lower limbs. 

stage she dared not return, knowing how On 1 leceiiiber 20th, i.Soo, .Mary l^obitison 
o|vnlv she had <:oiu|)ionii.sed herself, and so died, beauntul to the last, but crippled and 
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womM of MDiuIar charm, but vain, oaten- 
tarioua, fond^ <a exhibitii^ bOnelf, and want¬ 
ing in. s^fipisiAdht. I)uni% her lifetime she 
jrablish^ volumes of poems, and one 

pt h& ]^y»-T« ahrire on women gamblers— 
ptoduced at Drur^ Lane. It was played 
or tinms amid scenes of great con- 
. ion, lame&'of xanjc hissing or sending their 
s^vanpi w JMitlS. One of the princi{^ per- 

S ra ihrM -up her part, saying that the 
%idl intenliiM to ridicule her particular 

» !MfS. iRdbtnson was to be seen daily in an 
absurd 'CTariOt, with the favourite of the 
&ty as driver, and her husband and other 
fashionable fops as outriders. 

* To-day she was a paysanne with a straw 
Hfit titd at die back of her head, looking as 
if too new to what she passed to know i^at 
she lodted at Yesterday she perhaps had 
bhen the ^Iressed belle of Hyde Park, 
trimmed, powdered, patched, painted to the 
utmost power of rouge and white lead. 'I'o- 
murrow she would be the cravated Amazon 
of the riding-house; but be she what she 
might, the bats of the fashionable pro- 
menaders swept the ground as she passed.” 

Sarah Siddons, probably the greatest 
tragedienne England, if not the world, has 
ever seen, was the eldest daughter of Roger 
and Sarah Kemble, and thus from her 
earliest childhood had a close a.ssociation 
^th the stage. As a child she displayed 
flaked tkamatk ability, and was produced 
by her parents as an infant phenomenon, 
when twelve years of age she acted, so it is 
said, with some military amateurs in “The 
(irecian Daughter,” and caused some wrath 
among her milits^ associates by bursting 
into laughler in the midst of a tragic situa¬ 
tion. She was afterwards sent to be lady’s 
maid lo a lady in Warwickshire, where she 
iwd to recite Milton, Shakespeare, and 
in the servants’ hall, sometimes before 
ansto^ic- coftgtgpjr. 

He& first s^on at Dntry Lane, where she 
' Iby Garrick at a salary of five 
‘ was an unmistakable failure, 
^■aucoesses she subsequently 
provinces induced the tondon 
trud, andpn the 
.reappeared at 
Ua.in Carriek’s 
rriajj^a^^- 
no' 
her 



t nnn(&: 

ut the 
'met wftb' in 




Ail Louden 
waa'at her feet and her position as EngiaH^^ 
leading actress was assured. 

One of her most ardent admirers ppa! 
Samuel Johnson, who thought that she was'a 
“prodigious fine woman.” In Reynoldslb 
picture of her as “ The Tragic Muse " he wrote 
his name upon the hem of her garment “ 1 
w&uld not lose,” he remarked, “ the honour 
this opportunity affords me of going down to. 
posterity on the hem of your garment” 

Hazlitt spoke of her as “ not less than a 
goddess, or a prophetess inspired by the gods. 
Power was seated on her brow \ passion 
emanated from her breast as from a shrine^* 
I'hose in front of the footlights were 
not the only ones to be influence by heV 
marvellous powers. Actors on the stage^ 
engaged * for farce could not easily recovei|;[ 
their spirits after seeing her in tragedyi 
Charles Young, when acting with her ef| 
Beverley, was so impressed as to lose hie 
power of utterance and it was not until 
Mrs. Siddons said to him in a low voice, 
“Mr. Young, recollect yourself,” that he 
recovered speech. 

In her conversation she was apt to talk 19. 
rhythmic phrase. Scott, whom she used to_ 
visit, was accustomed to mimic her speech.! 
to an attendant at dinner:— . 

“ You've brought me water, boy; 1 askcud ‘ 
for beer." ■‘I;! 

In 1812 she took her benefit at Covei;>t' 
Garden, appearing as Lady Macbeth in the', 
sleep-walking scene (said to be beyond a^ 
doubt her greatest impersonation^, and frotim 
this time to the year of her d^h m 1831 she< 
lived in comparative retirement 
Her physical gifts were ^eat Her face 
was noble , her tall figure, '^ich was at fiiW 
slender and eminently graceful, was alwaw 
dignified and statuesque; -but in her late^ 
days she became unwieldy, and bad 
assisted when she rose. To divert attmtionf 
from this the other actresses rec^ved similar 
assistance. 

Mrs. Siddons yields to us nothing o£-'beK,i 
soul in Gaitt^rough’s portrait. We see %: 
beautiful, stately woman, but completely olf 
her guard, widt Jio hint of what may lies 
behind tW mfSoA aelf-posm^gi^ T^t is? 
the great triumtlshf-Romne> 
his women, so to ^ 

^ich reason we ^re inclined# to hlk^rd 
'^onmey .He premier place amongst (fie 
es a poEtmger of the’Sear, 





ILL WRAGO, dealer in dogs, 
birds, and guinea-pigs, is a 
fnend I have introduced 
already, when I told the story 
of his champion fox-terrier. I 
learned that history (and some 


others) before, in a burst of candour aided 


by rum and milk, he confided to me the true 
tale of his start in business. He began in 


the parrot line, as I think I have hinted 


elsewhere, with a 


Bill Wragg, wiping his pipe with a red-spotted 
handkerchief, “ is all a matter o’ credit, o’ 
course. Lots o’ people begin on credit, an’ 
do very well; an' different people get their 
credit different ways. I begun on credit, an’ 
I got my credit from perfick strangers, quite 
easy. 

“ I was frightful ’ard up just -then — stony- 
broke, in fart. I’d been lookin’ out for odd 
jobs ’ere an’ there, an’ gettin’ precious few ot 
’em. Last job I’d had 


capital of nothing 
and no parrots. 'Fhe 
old rascal has more 
than once taken me 
into his confidence 
in the matter of 
his business exploits. 
He had a quaint 
manner in the tell¬ 
ing of such a talc— 
elliptic, implicit, 
clothing his scoun- 
drelisms in terms of 
mere busine^ and 
skirting tortdbU#(y 
anythii^ like an. ad-' 
mission of the roguety 
he related. 

“Beginnin* business 
without-capital,” said 


A a 
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" ' HeC.INNIN'‘BUMNnS WrrHOUT CAMTAL,' 
SAID BILL WRAGU, WIPING HIS PIPB WITH 
A HBD-SPOTTKD HAHDKBRCHIBP, ' IS ALL 
A MATTKH o' CRBDIT.' " 


was down Wappin’ way, 
givin’ a hand at a foreign 
animal shop where the 
reg’lar chap was away ill. 
The guv’nor, he give me 
a suit o’ clothes to 
begin with, ’cause he 
said mine ’ud disgrace 
the shop, an’ so they 
would. The new 
clothes wasn’t new 
altogether —a sailor- 
bloke had died in ’em 
a fortnight afore, at a 
crimp’s; but they was 
^ all right, an’ I ti^k it 
mighty generous o* the 
guvnor till the end o’ 
the week, an’ then 'e 
stopped ’em out o' my 
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wages. Well, l*d been gone away from 
that job a teng time an’ tbm« didn’t seem 
another job to be had; so, bein’ stony-broke, 
as 1 just said, I thought 1 might as well set 
jjp myself. 

“ if was the clothes that give me the idea 
to begin with—them bein’ of a seafarin’ sort; 
just the sort o’ things a man might wear as 
was bringin’ ’ome a parrot. An’ wh.it pul the 
idea into movin’ shape was me passin’ a little 
coal office—one o’ them little shanties where 
a clerk shs all day to take orders. 1 knew 
that place, consequence of a friend o’ mine 
’avin’ done a little business there about a 
dawg with the clerk, it was a careless bit o’ 
business, as might ha’got my friend in trouble 
if the clerk ’adn’t gone an’ died almost at 
on^e. Well, this clerk’s name was Dobbs 
an’, rememberin’ that, I thought I sue my 
way to raisin’ a bit o’ credit 

"1 just went into the office all gay an’ 
friendly, an’ ‘ Good arternoon,’ I says to the 
noo clerk. ‘ Good arternoon; is Mr. Dobbs 
in?' 

“ ‘ No,’ ‘ says he; ‘ Mr. Dobbs is dead. 
Been dead six months.' 


bird. What am I to do with it? I’m a 
lonely sort o* chaj^ an’ haven't got a soul in 
the world to give it to, now poor ol’ Dobbs 
is gone. If I only knowed a nice kind 
'ome for it I’d—but hold on,’ I says, all of a* 
sudden ; ‘ how about you ? Will you have it? 
Eh ? 1 don’t b'’lieve yeiid treat sich a*'and- 
sonie bird unkind, would you ? I’ll give ’im 
toyou, an’ welcome, if you'll take care of ’im. 
’Ef\ a valuable bird, too, but, o’ course, I don’t 
want to make money out of ’im. Come, you 
shall have him ! ’ 

“I could see old gig-lamps was gettin’ 
interested, thinkin’ he was in for a ’andsome 
present. ‘ Hem ' ’ he sa)s, ' it’s very kind of 
you, an’ of course I’ll have the bird with 
pleasure, an’ take every care of him; very 
kind of you indeed, I’m sure it is.’ 

“ ‘ That’s all right,’ I says; ‘ it’s nothing to 
me, so long as ixirc Peter get’s a good 'ome. 
Peter’s his name,’ I says. ‘ I’ll go an’ fetch 
him along ’ere. Got a cage ? ’ 

“ ‘ Why, no,’ sajs he. ‘ I ain’t got a cage.’ 

“‘Must ’avc a cage,’ says 1 . ‘The one 
he’s in now don’t belong to me. Must ’avc 


•^*DeadV says I. ‘What? 
Dead f My dear ol' pal Dobbs ? 
No, It can’t be true,' I says. 

“ ‘ It is true.’ says the chap. 
' Anyway, I see the funeral, an’ 
I’ve got his job.’ 

“ ‘ Well, now,’ 1 says, ‘ who- 
evePd ’a’ believed it? Poor ol’ 
Dobbs ! When I went on my last 
^yage I left him as well an’ ’arty 
as ever I see anybody ' This is a 
awful shock for me,’ I says. 

“The clerk was rather a dull- 
lookin’ sort o’ chap, with gig-lamps, 
an' he just nodded his head. 

“ ‘ Quite a awful shock,’ I says. 
‘Why, I brought 'ome a pairot for 
*im I A lovely parrot—talks like a 
—like a angel an’ whistles any toon 
you like. I come here to see him 
about it I It’s a awful shock.’ 

“ ‘ Y&,* says gig-lamps, ‘ it was 
rather sudden.’' 

“' Sudden Ain’t die word,’ I says; 
' it’s positive catastrophageous. An’ 
what am I to do with that beautiful 
parrot ? I can’t tdee it away with 
me; the new skipper wouldn’t stand 
it—'’e’s a terror. Besides, 1 couldn’t 
bear to te reminded of poor ol’ 
Dobbs ev 6 ry time I see ’is lovely 

{ doomage at 'eard ’im talk—talks 
ost.like Dan Leno, does that 




DOBBS'S PARROT. 


a cage. What are you goin’ to do about office along the road there^ but he's dead 
it?’ now.' ® 


“ ‘ I dunno,' says gig-lamps, lookin’ ’elpless. 

“ ‘ A good parrot-cage comes a bit dear to 
buy new,' I says. ‘ But there’s a fine second¬ 
hand one you might get cheap just over in 
Walworth. I’ll mind the office while you go,’ 

“ ‘ No,’ he says; ‘ I can’t leave the place.’ 
Of course, I knowed that well enough—it 
was part o’ the game. ‘ I can’t leave the 
place,’ says he. ‘ I s’pose you couldn’t (Sce 
about it?’ 

“ ‘ Well,’ sayrs I, thoughtful like, ‘ I’m a 
bit busy, but p’r’aps I might. ‘ It’s a fine 
cage an’ worth a price, but, properly managed, 
I might try and get it for five bob, though I 
expect it’ll be more. Anyhow,’ I says, ‘give 
me the five bob, an’ if I have to pay any 
more you can let me have the difference 
arterwards.’ I just puts out my hand, casual, 
an’ in drops the five bob. So 1 went out 
that much to the good in credit.” 

Here I fear I exhibited something peri¬ 
lously like a grin. “ Credit or cash ? ” I 
queried. 

“ Credit I said, sir,” Bill replied, virtu¬ 
ously. “Cash an’ credit's the same thing 
with a man o’ business like me. 1 went out 
with that five bob, an’ I put in threepence of 
it for a small drink that I wanted very bad 
arter bein’ without so long. 

I hod mydrink an’ I thought 
things over, an’ I made up 
my mind that ten bob was 
just twice as useful as five 
to start busines.s with, an’ 
there was just such another 
office of the same 


"‘DeoAt' says I. ‘What, my ol’ pal 
Dobbs ? ’ And I did it all over again for the 
new chap. I think the trouble was^worth 
the money and more, but a chap mustft’t be 
afraid o’ work when he’s beginnin’ business 
with no capital. So 1 did it ail again very 
careful, an’ when I came to ofierin’ him the 
parrot he was ready enough. 

“ ‘ Why, rather,’ he says; ‘ I’ll have him. 
I’m very fond o’ birds. A parrot’s just what 
I want.’ 

“ ‘ All right,’ says I, ‘ you shall have him an’ 
welcome. I’ll fetch him along here.’ So I 
starts round to go and pitches back the old 
question from the door. ‘ Got a cage ? ’ 
says 1 . ' 

“'I'his time I got a bit of a surprise. 

‘ ('age ? ’ says he; ‘ oh, yes. I’ve got a cage— 
gut a stunner that belonged to my aunt. A 
IKirrot’s just what I wanted to put in it. 
Here it is.’ 

“ An’ he went into the little cubby-hole at 
the bark an’ dragged out a fust-rate bra.ss 
cage as grwxl as new. It wasn't what I’d 
expected, a coincidence like that, but it don’t 
do to he took aback at little changes o’ luck. 

‘ All right,' says 1 , ‘ that’ll do.’ An’ I laid 
’old o’ the cage an’ slung out with it. 


coal company 
only a penny 
tram-ride off, that 
might be good fur 
another crown. 
So I took that 
penny tram ■ ride 
an’ found the 
other office. It 
was a much 
smarter, brisker- 
lookin’ chap at 
this place, I 
found, but I went 
at him the sai^e, 
way. ' r-'.' 

“ 'Dobbs?' 
says the new 
qhap. ‘ Noj* he 
used to be up 
at thie 0*6x1 
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“Some chaps mightn’t have the presence 
o’ mind foivthat, havin’ only the hve bob 
in their minds, bat a man o’ business is 
gut to be ekal to anything as comes along, 
this ’ere cage was worth a sight more’n 
the five bob^ anyhow. So there I was, a 
business man at laige, with the rest o’ five 
bob an' a fust-class brass parrot-cage, on 
credit, to begin business with. 

“Well, the best parrot-cage in the world 
ain’t complete without a parrot, so I sec very 
well that the next move ought to be towards 
a bird o’ that specie. I brought to mind a 
very nice one I’d often seen in a quiet road 
not very many streets away, one as belonged 
to a nice old lady in a very nice 'ouse with 
a front garden to it. I’d seen that parrot 
stdbd outside for an airin’ o’ 
fine arternoons, an’ I hurried 
up now to get there before it 
was took in. You see, the 
old gal hadn’t got anything 
like so fine a cage as this 
brass one, an’ I’d an idea her 
parrot an’ my cage 'ud go u>- 
gethcr well. But it all de- 
{lended, you see, on the old 
lady bein’ in sight 
or not whether 
my cage went out¬ 
side ’er parrot —. 
at a price—or ’er 
parrot wjent in¬ 
side my cage— 
for nothin’. 

•There’d be more 
business in the 
last arrangement, 
o’ course, but you 
have to take the 
best you can get 
in these ’ard 
times. 


’old o* that rusty old catch an* it came opeq 
afore 1 could ha’ winked.” 

“ Surprising 1 ” I inteijlected. “ And then 
I suppose the parrot flew straight into the 
brass cage ? ” 

“ No, sir,” Bill Wragg answered, calmly; 
“you’re s’posin’ wrong. That wouldn’t'be a 
likely thing for it to do. I might ha’ made it 
a bit more likely by shovin' the open door o’ 
ofie cage agin the other, but that would ha’ 
loqkcd suspicious, an’ I wasn’t qinie sure that 
somebody mightn’t be a-peepin’ from some¬ 
where. Why, they might ha’ thought 1 wanted 
to steal the bird ! You’d scarcely believe 'ow 
suspicious people are. As it was, you see, it 
was nothin’ but a accident as might have 
occurred to anybody. I was just bringing in 
a nice cage to sell, an’ havin’ a 
. look at the old ’un while 1- was 
lookin’ about for the lady." 


ill 
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'that I'AKROT no SOUNFH PUVMI 1IIE DOOR OPEN THAH HB PIEW OUJ.' 


"“ I hurried up, an’ when I came to the 
place I see the parrot there all right, standin’ 
outside on a garden chair. I ju.st strolled in 
an’ up the gravel path, swinging the brass 
cage on, my Anger an’ lookin’ round for the 
old lady. I couldn’t see her nor anybody 
else, so I went up to the parrot an’ had a 
look at him. He was a fine, ’andsome bird, 
an’ the cage he had wasn’t good enough for 
him by a lot. It was just an ornery sort o’ 
iron wire cage, half wore out, an’ the fas¬ 
tenin’ was pretty nigh dfoppin’ o/f with rust. 
It was plain enough it was. my cage that bird 
ought to be in, not a woFeK)ut old thing like 
the oim he'd got. I had a look round to 
make sure noboefy was about, an’ then I took 


“Yes, of course, I said, as solemnly as 
I could manage. “ Of course.” 

“ Well, sir, you’d hardly believe it, but that 
parrot no sooner found the door open than 
he flew out. Nothin’ to do with me, o' 
course, but he did fly out, an’ quite properly 
I went arter him. I’d been the cause o’ the 
accident, you see, in a sort of way, so I 
thought 1 ought to do what I could to catch 
the bird—only fair an’ proper.' He flew out 
over the railings an’ down the road, an’ I 
went out of the gate an’trotted down the road 
arter him^ He ’lighted fust ort a tree at the 
comer, so I lets fly a stone an’ started him 
off o’ that, an’ away he went ’down the side 
street an’ along another turnin’. 
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" After that it was plain sailin’—all but the 
actual ketchin’ of ’im. You can pretty easy 
keep a parrot in sight—he takes' a rest 
somewhere every fifty yards or so. Nobody 
liadn’t noticed in the quiet streets, but as 
soon as we got out a bit into the traffic the 
crowd got bigger every second, all huntin’ 
the parrot, an’ all ready to give ’im to me 
as soon as he was caught. ’Cause why ? 1 
dunno. I w'as just a-runnin’ arter him wfth 
a open cage in my hand, that’s all. , I 
never said he was my parrot. But every¬ 
body else kep’ sayin’ he was, an’ it’s a wa.sle 
o’ time to start contradictin’ a crowd. So 
I kep' well up in the mob, an' kep’ a look¬ 
out in case the old lad^ should turn u]), or 
one o’ them coal-office clerks. The crowd 
kep’ gettin’ bigger an’ bigger, an’ 1 got to be 
sich a celebrated an’ conspickious Character 
1 began to feel a bit uncomfortable about it. 
You wouldn’t think there was such a lot o’ 
fools about ready to come crowdin’ up an’ 
shoutin’ an’ rousin’ up the parish just 
because of a parrot gettin’ loose. ^ O’ course, 

I expected there’d be a bit of a crowd, but I 
hadn’t looked for quite sich a row as this, an’ 
1 didn’t want it, neither. ‘ I'here ’e is- - 
that’l 'im! ’ they was a-sayin’. ‘ 'I’hat sea- 
farin’-lookin’ bloke with the empty cage— ’c’s 
lost 'is parrot ’ Celebrity an’ fame’s all very 
well in its place, but a man o’ business, 
settin’ ujr for 'isself on credit, like me, don’t 
want too muqh of it at once. An’ the wust 
of it vras, that there rediklus parrot was 
a-workin’ 'is way nearer an' nearer to the 
main road with the tram-lines on it an’ them 
coal-offices one at each end, an’ the ’ole 
neighbourhood turnin’ out os we went along. 

“ But nothin’ lasts for ever, an’ in the end 
he ’lighted on the sill of a attic winder at i 
corner ’ouse o’ the main road, an’ a slavey 
that was in the attic, she claps a tow'el over 
him an’ stands there screamin’ at the winder 
for fear he might peck through the towel. 

“ ‘ All right, miss,’ I sings out; ' ’old tight! 
He won’t bite 1 I’m a-comin’.’ 

So they lets me in the front door, civil as 
butter, an’ I goes up to the attic an’ in about 
half a quarter of a minute pretty Polly was 
inside the brass cage, as ’andsome and soot- 
able as you please 1 told the slavey she 
was the smartest an’ prettiest gal I’d seen 
since fust X went a-sailin’ on the stormy 
ocean, tm’ ’owl't;r}||lied I was a bit younger 
an’ 'andsomer hiytrci^ for ’er sake, so it 
didn't cdst me notin’, which was a bit o’ 
lu^ for I’d Iteen- q&untin’ on havin’ to fork 
out a bbb to somebody for collarin’ that 
bird. . 


“Well, the crowd bq^ to a bit 
when I come out, the exchement bein’ over, 
bjut I didn’t like the look o’ thingk much, so 
1 made up my mind I'd get the job over as 
soon as I could. I didn't know when thq, 
old lady might turn up, an’ though,-o^ course, 
I was only tryin’ to ketch her parrot for her, 
what had got out accidental, things might I'a’ 
looked suspicious. Still, o’ course, any¬ 
body could see that if I’d been a tbic^ I’d ’a’ 
walked off with the bird an’ cage an' all to 
begin with. A proper man o’ business alius 
arranges things like that, for fear of accidents. 
Men o’ business as ain’t clever enough to 
manage it is nothin’ but dishonest persons, 
an’ liable to be took up. 

“There was a fine big pub across the road, 
at a comer a little farther down—sich a fine 
pub that it was a hotel, with a proper hotel 
entrance at one side, with plants in tubs an’ 
red carpets. It looked a sort o’ place that 
could afford a price, so 1 went in—not the 
hotel entrance, but just the other side, where 
there was a choice of three* or four bar com¬ 
partments. I w'ent in the private bar, an’ 
got on to the landlord straight away as soon 
as I’d ordered a drink. 

‘“I wanted that drink,’ I says, 'arter the 
chase I’ve ’ad for this parrot. Not but what 
he ain’t worth it—I don’t b’lieve you could 
match a parrot like that, not in the Z’lpgical 
(hardens. I meant him for my dear ol’ pal 
Dobbs, at the coal-office along the road, as 
you might ha’ known afore he died. When 
I ’card the sad noas, I thought I’d take 'im 
up to Leaden’all Market 'an' sell 'im; 'e’a 
worth ten quid of anybody’s money, is that 
bird, on’ the cage ’ud be cheap at>a couple. 
But I managed to let him loose—my fault, 
through fiddlin’ with the catch o’ the cage- 
door. An’ ’e’s led me sich a dance, it’ll be 
too late for me to git up to the market now.’ 

“'Fhe parrot had been a-straightenin’ of 
his feathers out an’ makin’ hisself tidy arter 
the scramble, an’ just at this very moment 
he gives a sort o’ tittle grumble to hisself an’ 
then raps out, ' Pretty Poll 1 Hallos 1 ' ;%ut 
up! ’ 

“' Hear him talk I ’ I says. * He’ll go on 
like that all day, an’ say anything you j^ease. 
What an ornament he’d be to this 'andsome 
bar o’ yours 1 People’d come a-puipose to 
see him. Come,’ 1 say% ’’ you sb^l have him 
for five pound, cage an’ all i How^ that ?' 
says I. *" ' 

“Well, the landlord was quite on ' 

him, but, o’ course, be wouldn’t do it 
a haggle—’t wasn't likely. But arter A-liMt we 

led it at three quf^an^he handed 



DOBBS'S BABBOT. 


f9’ 



the jemmies. An’ cheap it was, too. So tie 
sto<^ the cage up on the top o’ where a 
partition jgined' the bar-screcn, where every¬ 
body could see liim, an' said he’d have a 
proper shelf made for him to-morrow. I 
didn’t hang about much arter that, you may 
guess. But as soon as I got into the sticet 
who should I see but the clerk from the coal- 
office, the one that had sprung the five bob, 
talking to a chap as was pointin’ to the pub. 
Of course, the fust thing I thought of was a 
4 >olt, but afore I could make up my mind he 
caught sight o' mej so up I went as bold 
as brass. 

“ ‘ Halloa! ’ says I, * that there parrot o’ 
youfs ’as led me a pretty dance. Got out 
o’ the cage an' kep’ me all the aiternoon 
chasjn’ him.’ 

“‘Ye^’ says old gig-lamps, ‘I wondered 
where you'd got to, but when I shut the 
office I heard about a parrot bein’ loose, an’ 
that man told me you’d brought it in here.’ 

“ ‘Quite right,’ says I,’ ‘ an’ so 1 did. Come 
in yourself an’ see it But the cage ain’t 
settled for yet,’ I says, ' an’ it’ll cost you five 
bob more at least, mough the chap’s askin’ 
ten mote.' 

"'So I led him into the compartment on 
ope side*o' the partition, an’ showed him 


Ihe bird an* the 
cage. 

‘“What are 
you goin’ to 
stand ? ’ says I. • 
‘You can see 
what sort Af a 
ca^e it is — two 
quid’s nearer its 
real price than 
ten bob.’ 

“ Old gig-lamps 
calls for whisky 
an’ soda for two, 
an’ says ‘Pretty 
Polly ! ’ to the 
bird, same as 
what any cus¬ 
tomer might do^ 
and then he hands 
me over another 
five bob. 

“ ‘ I think he’ll 
take ten bob,'says 
I, ‘an’ I’ll just 
run round an’ see, 
if you’ll wait here.' 

“ I was in a 
extra hurry, you 
see, for a very 
good reason. He was sittin’ down, but I 
«as standin’ up an’ kcepin’ a weather eye on 
the street outside ; an’ there who should 1 
sec, starin’ up aUthe pub front, but the clerk 
from the other coal-office! ‘ What -hoi' 

thinks 1; ‘ this tale o’ the panot hunt’s got 
about, an’ things is warmin’ up! ’ So I skips 
out quick, an’ ketches the chap by the arm. 

“ ‘ Halloa! ’ says he; ‘ what about that 
parrot ? ’ 

‘‘ ‘ ’Ain’t you heard ? ’ says I. ‘He got out 
o’ the cage an’ led me no end of^a dance. 
But he’s all right,’ I .says, an’ 1 led the rha|f 
off to another compartment, away from 
his pal. 

“ ‘ I did hear about it,’ says he, ' an* that’s 
why I came here. I began to wonder where 
you’d got to.’ 

" ‘ All right,' says I; ‘ he’s safe enough—I 
left him in charge o’ the landlord an' was 
a-comin’ along arter you, ’cos I wanted to tell 
you something private. 'I'he fact is,’ I says, 
whisperin’ in his ear, ‘ the landlord’s took a 
great fancy to that parrot. He's fair mad on 
It. O' course, the parrot’s yours, an’ you can 
sell it or not, just as* you please. But if you 
da sell it, don’t take less than t^n pound; an' 
if you g^ ten pound—well, I think 1 ought 
to have a quid or two out of it, oughtn’t 1, 
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seem* as 1 give you the bird ? Thafs &ir, 
ain’t it ? ’ says I. 

“ * Yes,’ says he, ‘ that’s all right If I get 
a tenner for it, 111 see you afterwards.' 

“' right,* says I. ' You come in an’ sit 
down, aft’ don t say nothing about it You 
mustn’t seem anxious to sell I told the 
landlord I was gom’ to see the owner, an’ 
I’ll go round the back way an’ talk him con¬ 
fidential into givin’ a good price. You lie 
low till I give you the tip ’ 

“ So he goes in an’ sees his cage there all 
safe with the panot in it, an’ he orders his 
drink an’ sits down (juict I thought o’ 
rushin’ round into the private bar an’ tellin’ 
the landlord he was a (hap comm’ to offer a 
price for the bird, just to miv things up a bit 
while I got away But when I got outside 
there was another surprise, s’elp me It was 
just gettin’ dusk, an’ there was the poor old 
lady as had lost her parrot, with a handker 
chief over her head an’ the cage in ’er ’and, 
comm’ down the road disconsolate, lookin’ 
up at the houses after her bird' 

" When you’ve got a run o’ luck, foller it 
up That’s my motto. It was a bit of a 
risk, but I skipped across the road an’ said, 

‘ Beg pardon, mum, but was you a lookin’ 
for a parrot ? * 

“ ‘ Oh, yes’ she says. ‘ Have you seen it ? 
If >ou’ll only help me find my poor bird I’ll 
be so grateful' I didn’t know he’d got out 
till I went to bring the lage in Several 
people told me he’d come along this road an’ 
been caught,’ says she ‘ Is that true ? Do 
you know who’s got hiir' 

“ ‘ Yes, mum,’ sajs I ‘ I can put you on 
the track at once Your parrot’s m that 
public-'ousc opposite, havin’ liecn took there 
by the man as caught it I’ll see about it for 
you, mum,* I says ‘You come across an’ 
sit down in the hotel en- 


the biit^ mum, but TU see ycni 4|^t you' 
nght^muml* * ^ 

“‘Oh, thank you,' says gal; 

shatl be so grateftil if you: ftiHt % P^r)i>beeQ 
distressed at the idea of lotto' mv dear 
Polly I If you will get him bedt Hi oe mst 
grateful Of course. I’ll pay a lewandli' 
'“Jesso, mum,’ I says, 'jesso. Sut*fiot 
more’n half a sovereign. I’ll see ybo ain’t 
swindled, mum,’ I says. ‘ That eba{i Dobbs 
’ud be extortionate, but not a farden ilitOTe’n 
half a sovereign, mum,’ says 1, Mf mull 
allow me to advise you. PU see to K ftv 
you, mum. You just sit down in the h<m»l 
entrance, mum, an’ give me the half- 
sovereign, an’ I’ll talk to mim &m. It’s tlte 
only way with these Idir characters. I’ll 
talk to him film, an’ menmn the p'lice. ' Til 
see about it for you, mum ‘ 

“ So I sits the old girl dO^rn with her bird¬ 
cage on the settee in the hotel entrance, takes 
her half quid, an'—well, I left 'er there an* 
hooked it round the first turnin’ an’ travelled 
straight ahead, fast, for the next half-hour. 

“That made pretty near four quid alto¬ 
gether, raised on credit. In my business a 
chap as can’t start very well on four quid 
ain’t lit to start at all, an’ I done very well 
startin’ cm ciedit, like I’m a telbn’ you,” 

“ And you’ve never met any of your 
creditors since?” I asked 

“ No, sir, I ain’t My business don’t seem 
to take me that way It’s just a book debt, 
you see- just a book debt. TJwy can’t 
complain What they was all arter—^the two 
coal clerks, the landlord, an’ the old lody-*- 
what they jMid for, was nothin’ but the 
parrot an’ the cage, an’ there it was for them, > 
with them all round it They couldn’t 
expect more’n that, could they?” 

For the first time dunng the story I could 
detect an indistinct chuckle 


trance^ mum. It’s ciiiite 
respectable there, mum 
The man what’s got it is 
low sort o’ chap, mum - a' 
coalheaver, name o’ Dobbs, 
a-sittin’ in the jug depart 
ment You can see your 
bird from the hotel entrance, 
mum, stood up on a par 
tition. O’ course, a rough 
feller like that Dobbs 
wouldn't be allowed m the 
hotel entrance, sm* 
like you couldn’t gd imb |he 
jug^ TO see 

ab&t it. 1 expect hcli cut 
up, rough an' w^t to claim 



from somewhere deep in 
Bill Wragg’s throat. 

“ 'Fhere’s just onethirg I 
was sorry for,” he said, ‘^but 
then you can’t ’live evCiy^ 
thing. I should ’a’ llkttd for 
’a’ seen the shindy w^ 
them respectable parties got) 
tired o’ waitin’, atv btSAn tq 
atari in an’ try to'ecttle it 
all among 'emselvest I'd • 
almost V give a quid badk 
to ’ear ’ov they dfd eettfo 
it* 9ut that 'Ad he a 
luxury, an’ a miut'lpf 
ness startkw, qn dW > 
can’t aifonlloxnHesI'* 
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pMffT MON. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. M.R. 



an intellect which, had he possessed neidlef 
of the flrst three gifts, would still have gained 
for him the last. 

Anyone can obtain from a handy book of 
refSrence the main facts of Mr, Balfour’s life 
—hjj. birth in 1848, his successful Univerdty 
career, and his appointment as private 
secretary to the late Lord Salisbury, which 
carried him by quick, successive pt^ioda to 
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IVE me my books, my golf- 
clubs, and leisure,” wrote 
Mr. Balfour to a ^ friend, 

“ and I would ask for 
nothing more. My ideal in 
life is to read a lot, write a ||_ 
litjj[e, play plenty of goli, and have nothing to 
wony about. If I could give up pohtks and 
retire ^o-morrow without disoigam/ing things the 
and deglecting my duty, 1 would gladly do so.’’ the 

It is a proof of Mr. Balfour’s --?.=:■. ~ 

t^t abilities that, in spite of 
his innumerable activities in 
politics and his known'sense 
of duty, be yet finds time 
to d6 what he wants. He 
reads a Ibt, writes a little 
plays plenty of golf, and, if 
we may trjftt what we hear of 
his 4i^pbSition, has nothing 
to worry about In many 
ways he is a veritable child 
of, the feiries. He is the 
ba);^ possessor of the four 
F 4 r-^ 46 i^e^ fiunily, friends, 
fatpe-^any one of whidi 
it»ke easy die path of . 
en''(ndiruh7 man's life. In 
•d&'tion to theses he owns 
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Irish Secretaryship, the leadership of 
House of ( oinmons, and, in twenty-eight 
' rj'.":!.: jears from the time he 
entered Parliament, to the 
Premiership. The veay datea 
in that career speak volumes. 
Of more immediate interest, 
iiowever, is the man himself. 
What, you ask, is the real Mr. 
Balfour like ? For reply you 
need only glance at the pic¬ 
tures taken from his boyhood 
to the pre.sent to discover a 
genial softness of nature which 
has made him so well liked 
personally even by his bitter 
politiml opponents. As the 
late Dr. Tanner, M.P., once 
_____ said, referring to Mr. Bdfour’s 
work in the House during 
the stormy days of the Irish 
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SecreMtyshIp: *'He tell* 
u> with exquisite polite< 
ness'that ste 1^1* 
vheD we meet him her^ 
end be sends us to jail 
when we aie in Ireland. 

But he has such a charm¬ 
ing way with him that 
nobody c*n help liking | 
him.** lliis comment, to I < 
a laige extent, sums up 
the perscHwlity—we might 
almost'' say the dual per- 
sonalit^-^of Mr. Balfour. 

His is a nature seemingly 


•% 





pu^ 

able men.' 'U 

speaker in 
Commoak 
BaKour, Oufc^ 
•'Toby, 
his range*'is 
wide. He ckh,*' 
quentl]^ does, 
House Wir 


Pnmia Phobt hwPr 7 ttHm,Beilm Hc haS the gUt, 

to a l.eader of thq li|6ust 
<>i ('oiinnons, of being able to speak op 
any subject Avithout laboured preparathKn The 
great majority of his speeches are dk|Misf^ 
without notes;.” This power of speecb^Ae it 
noted, IS not a gift, but an acquisition 
hard work and continual practice. Ip hiji'pa^ 
days Mr. Balfour was a distinct btilmplk* * 
speaker, so that his success to-da/ b* 


a stimulus to uflbrt in every tintidmatbtyv'^ 
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full of contradictions. He gives you 
to understand that his indolence is 
profound, yet he works like a slave. 
He calls himself a “ child ” in 
many .matters of State, yet handles 
these matters with a reipiirkable know¬ 
ledge of statecraft and ss surprising 
Ibresight of results. His very luring 
suggests a languid unfitness for the per- 
formince, at decisive moments, of great 
tasks, yet he has come through several 
triaig trfumpbaptly which demanded 
dOg^ cow^ and an iron hand. Even 
at ptusei^ day. when .be has been 
thirty<iwo ioefore tiie public, he 
reina{e%a pitki^’ ^i^me say, so &r as 
his.Sb^Rijfy ^tPH^Il^lliDeern^, that he 
^Jfnt argt^nilMiciwic thinker, hue 
jCPmn ^qbrawarn&lS^ *ln regard to 
Pb some Say jhe is 

uMmy ibi, Mploctat id politics^ not A 
mminrtictia^iaimmmap wl^.«»igi^lil^ef 
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kitchen smiling, and seali’d hmiseU at tlu- 
table without reply. 

“ Ha’c ye Ixjen doun at tliu docks again ? ” 
his wife inquired, as she removed ihc.ljrovvn 
teapot fioiri the hoi) to tlic hiiglu green 
W(X)lly mat on the table. 

“ Jist that,” .said Mr. I*eeble.s, mildly. 

Mrs. Peebles made an im|)atient gesture, 
but checked an 


pension forbye. Ilut it'll never dae for you 
to ha’c a man that’s drappin’ intil irreg’lar 
habit.s, as they say; an’ so ye’ve jist got to 

say the word, Bess, an’ I’ll-” 

“ Oh, baud yer tongue, man, baud yer 
tongue ! ” cried Mrs. Peebles. “ But—but 1 
ken ye’re no serious.” 

“ I’m no sae shair aboot that. I’m maybe 
three score an' ten, but I’ve better health ^n’ 
mair .strength nor mony o’fifty. ’Deed, ay! 
I wis helpin’ some lads doun .at the docks 
the day at a big vessel that wis dischairgin’ 
wudd, an’- - 
“ Vc wis whit ? " 

“ Och, naethin’. Never heed.” 


impatient remark. 
“ Ask a ble.ssin’, 
Peter,” she said, 
quietly. 

Peter obeyed, 
and then attacked 
the buttered toast 
with a hearty 
appetite. 

Presently he 
looked at his wife, 
still smiling, and 
observed:— 

“ 11 ’ s a n ill 
thing to manage 
is a young hert in 
an auld body, 
Bess. Is it no?*’ 

“Tits!” mut¬ 
tered Mrs. Peebles. 
“ Vou an’ yer auld 
body!” 

Mr. Peebles 
finished his slice 



of toast and helped himself to another. 

“ I suppo.se ye've been thinkin’,” he 
resumed, “ it wis a peety I ever retired frae 
wark. I used to be as reg’lar as the clock, 
but noo I’m aye late for ma tea, as ye say. 
Ay, I doot rH ha!q tojry an’ get anither job, 
Bws. Whit thipk ye? 

/ “ I think ye’re jist a haver! ” 

“X doot I wudna ^et anither foresman’s 
job, an’ Pm feart Maister Harvey wud think 
it gey qn^iCJ wis to wark for ither folk an’ 
^aw a pension frap his firm—anV a guid 


“ Whit w'is ye daein’ at the docks the day, 
Peter ? ” his wife demanded, with great 
firmness. 

“Ob, jist—a—jist gi’ein’ some lads a 
haun’, ye ken,” said the old man, unwillingly. 

“ Liftin’ wudd?” 

“ ’Mphm ! That wis aboot the size q’ ’t 
I maun dae something, ye km, I’ftt 
strong to dae naethin’.” 

Mrs. Peebles threw up her hands fa h.Q^> 
“liftin’ wudd at the docks I” she wailed, 
“Peter Peebles, whit am I to dae wi' ye?” 
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ycKser. Bess,” he returned. 
. ” t’nt, Dit> that easy hurtit. Some o' the lads 
' wis tellin’ me stones aboot their traivels, 
an—*- 

* “Bee-S, I suppose! 1 wudna believe ony- 
thing I heard doon at the docks.” 

“ Wis ye ever there ? ” 

“ Never! An’ I hope I’ll never be I ” 

“ Ocb, wumman, ye needna be that severe,” 
said the old man, reproachfully. ” Ye ken I 
like to hear ab<}ot furrin pairts. Bonks is 
guid enough in their wcy, but there’s nae- 
diin' like the story frae the month o’ the 
man that has seen the strange places and the 
strange things.” 

“But ye needna be liftin’ wudd doon at 
the docks, Peter,” said his wife, more gently. 
“I ken ye’ie daft to hear aboot strange places 
an’ strange sichls, but but — liftin' wudd' 
Oh, dearie me ! ” 

“Aweel, I'll no dae’t again,” Mr. Peebles 
returned, with an effort at cheerfulness. “ I 
wis speakin’ to a captain the day, an' he .said 
he wild tak’ me hauf roon’ the warld an’ 
back for twinty-five pound." 

“I wud like to ha’c three words wi' that 
captain! ” murmured Mrs. I’eebles. 

“ He said he wud tak’ the twa o’ us for 
forty,” continued Peter, mildly. Isli' but 
it wud be a gratin’ thing to see the warld, 
Bess! Wud it no?” 

“ Ye’re lettin’ yer lea get canid. .An' 
whaur’s yer forty pound?’’ 

Beter .smiled rather sadly. 

• His wife softened. “ ’I )eed, Peter, yc ni.ny 
weel talk o’ a young hcrt in an iiuld body- - 
I’ll no say a young held on auld shoothers. 
Ye’ve havered aboot seein’ the warld since I 
first kent ye ; an’ that’s near fifty year Ijack. 
I’m shair we’ve been rale happy in Gle.sca. 
Aye jplenty to eat, an’ a w'arm wee hoo.se to 
bide in; bairns that ha’e growed up to mak’ 
us prood—a’ daein’ weel, an’ happy mairrit: 
guid health for us baith, an’ wur auld age 
providet for. Whit mair dae ye want, Peter ? ” 

“I suppose ye’re richt, Bess, 1 supixisc 
ye’re richt,” he replied. “ I suppo.se I’d better 
stop gaun doon aboot the docks. It’s the 
ships that gi’e me the cravin’, nae doot. I 
wisna as l»d when I hadna time to hing 
, aboot the docks, wis I ? ” 

**Ye maybe didna speak sae often aboot 
seein’-the warld,” she admitted. “But ye 
dinna mean to tell me, Peter, that ye wud 
gang doon to the sea in a ship noo—if ye 
siller ? ” 

- “ X wqd gang roon’ the warld,” he said, 
kkiwly; "if yewrud come wi’ me.” 

/ ‘'Mercy imI" nhe exdaiinedik ** Wud ye 


ha'e us leave wur hame—an' maybe never 
come back—at wur time O' life? " 

“ We’re no that auld. We’re no ower auld 
to enjey wursel’s.” » 

“ Weel, I never! Fancy twa auld buddies 
like us yins gaun roon' the warld! I *yinst 
gaed roon’ the warld wi’ a maygic lantren in 
the kirk ha’—an’ that wis enough for me.” 

'■Mr. Peebles laughed good-humouredly. 

“ Ye wud shin come wi’ me if we had the 
siller. Weel, dae yc want me to stop gaun 
aboot the docks, Bess ? ” he asked. 

“ Havers 1 But dinna get cairrit awa' in 
yin o’ the ships, Peter. An’ nae mair liftin’ 
wudd, if yc please' Sec’s yer cup,* an’eat 
up yer toast. Dearie me! Talkin’ aboot. 
gaun roon' the warld, an' him jist seeventy f 
.\w, yi‘'ll ha’e to bide wi’ me a wliiley yet, 
Peter- till ye gruw up.” 

Mrs. Peebles laughed at her own little 
irony, and her husband took it kindly. 

“ But it’s a iieety, ’ he said, thoughtfully, 

“ to leevc in a fine, big warld an’ see hardly 
onything furder nor yer ain doorstep. I’m 
thinking the Lord'll lie a wee thing vexed at 
the Day o’Judgment wi’ the rich folk that 
aj'c stoppit at hame. We'll ha’c a guid 
excu.sc, Bess ; but I doot some rich folk, 
unless they're blin' or lame, ’ll feel gey sma’ 
whcMi the Taird si^eirs at them hoo they likel 
the wondcis in Ameriky an’ |aniaicy an’ 
Fiji an’ Oieenland .m’ Australia an' Japan 
an’ - - ’ 

“ Ye’ve been reaflin’ ower muckle aboot 
furrin paiiLs,” said Mrs Peebles, severely. 

“ .An’ ye sudna talk o’ the D.iy o’ Judgment 
as if it wis gaun to be a tirtie for jography 
clesses an’ the like. Ha’e some jeelly.” 

II. 

Onk spring evening a little less than .six 
months after the foregoing conversation 
Peter came home —rather late, as usual—ftrom 
the docks, to learn that he was the legal heir 
to a sum of ne.arly two thoiLsand pounds. 
He could but faintly remember the brother 
wlio.se death abroad had brought him the 
wealth, hut any doubts he had as to his good 
fortune were speedily cleared away by the 
firm of law'yers acting in the matter. 'I'he 
money was clearly Peter's, and he could have 
it almost immediately., 

Mrs. Peebles, after the first emotion, 
accepted the windfay calmly. She and Peter 
had already enough to live on; the money 
would be a fine thing for their children and 
grandchildren. Peter agreed with her entirely 
>-ror almost so. 

“ But whit in a* the warld dae ye want to 
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keep fewer hunner pounds for ? " asked Mrs. 
Peebles, one nigh^ some weeks after the 
advent of the fortune. “ We canna dae ony- 
.thing wi’ it. I’m no sayin’ ye’ve dealt 
onything but generous like wi’ the bairns, 
but they micht as weel get the hale thing, fur 
it s nae use to you an’ me ” 

Peter chuckled. 

“ Is’t no ? ” he said “ 1 )'ye ken, wife, 
that ye can gang roon’ the warld, first dess, 
for twa hunner pounds? An’twice Ua*is 
fewer—that’s you an’ me ' Elh ^ ” 

Mrs. Peebles regarded him with a stunned 
expression. She 
had no aords. 

“They say,” 
went on Peter, 

“that every 
thing comes til 
him that waits, 
an’ I’m no gaun 
to deny it. I’ve 
waited since I 
was a laddie at 
the schule, an’ 

—an’ the thing 
has come at last. 

We’re gaun to 
see the wunner- 
fu’ warld, Bess; 
we’re gaun to 
'gang richt roon’ 

It an’ enjey it in 
wur auld age. 

It’ll gi’e us 
anither ten year 
o’ life. It wull 
that! Eh, 

Bess?” 

“Oh, Peter I" 
whispered his 
wife, in a tone 
of awe. 

“ Is’t ‘ no a 
great notion ? ” 
he exclaimed, 
exultantly. “It kin’ o’ taks yer hieith awa’ 
at the first, nae doot, but that’s jist because 
it’s sic a great notion. An' we’ve time to dae 
it We’re no like some puir rich folk that 
dauma leave their business in case they’ll no 
be jist as rich next year as they wis last year. 
You an’ me's independent, Bess! We’ll gang 
roon' the warld w^'^Kchter Herts nor ony 
millionaires I Wur warK’s done, an’ we’re 
gettin’ wur holiday I Blh, Bess ?” 

“ Oh, Petor I ” she whispered once more. 

tie feofEed at her. “ Whit’s ado ? ” he 
a^ed, kudderi)^. 


“Oh, Peter, ye’re no in earner?” 

“Ay, I’m in earnest Yonkdr 
“But, oh, Peter, I— I eocuchw.’^anf; X 
couldna gang roon’ the warld 1 ” 

Mr. Peebles looked his astaniribtient * 
“Are ye feart auld wife? ” he inquhrd, 
a laugh. “ Of course, it’s a bqr but 
ye’ll fin’ everything ^e comfottable ai^ 
commodious.” He had already been 
ing pamphlets on World Travel. 

She shook her head. “1 couldna g^mg,” 
she repeated, tearfully. “ I couldna leave 
wur hame. I’m ower auld, Peter." 

“Wha’s have¬ 
rin’ noo ? ” he 
cried, struggling 
against a feeling 
of dismay. “Ye 
wis never in 
better health. 
Ye’re jist in 
splendit——” 

“It wud kill 
me,” she said, 
wiping her eyes. 

“Aw, ye’ll 
shin get used to 
the notion,” he 
said, after some 
hesitat ion. 
“We’ll think 
ower it, Bess. 
But—but I wud 
like if we could 
mak’astairt shii| 
— next month, 
maybe. I wudna 
gang my lane- 
some, ye ken,” 
he added, rising 
and patting her 
shoulder. 

“ Ye wudna 
get! ” shi cried, 
indignantly. 
“D’ye think I 
w ud let an auld man like yersel’ gang doon 
to the sea m a ship, an’ maybe get wadn^ 
on some cannibal island ? ” 

“ Weel, I daursay I’ll be gled if yeH tak' 
care o’ me, Bess, But—but we’ll jikV 
ower It for a day or twa An’ if il'a to 
vex ye, we’ll say nae mair aboot ib Sk ?” 

“ I doot we wud be jist Hdeeckaia atnai^ 
a' the swell folk on the ships^’' she 
later. < 

“ We ken hoo to keep wonel’i to jranepik* 
he replied. “ An’ we can pey wur ww. Ire 
needna be ashamed yer Beaq.” 



HIM rilAI WAIT 


THE GEE4T lOUENEV, 


c 

thing to bay Whit aboot 

gatiiBr * 

**TM*9* i^it on thae big steamers 
Ve Q<H$(W jltatend ye’re feart—you that 
*yiiUt*ga^ to Cam’eliown on a tad winter 
cby* think ower it ? '* 

**Ay‘, lil think ower it," she returned, sadly 
And ibe <hd think over it, indeed, she 
tfoutd think of little else The thing was so 
tretnetkdoub It haunted her b) night, it 
was with her ere she was fully awake, while 
she went about her household labours, while 
she knitted m the afternoon, when her man 


" I kent ye wuik” he said, with a natilied 
chuckle. ^ ‘*It 1 l be tiw tune o‘ yer Kfei" he 
added, with enthusiasm 
“I doot—I mean Tm sbair it wuH," she* 
replied, bravely 

“Oh, I’ll guarantee ye enjey yersel’, Bess. 

1 jist Wish I could mak’ up ma mind aboot 
the best rout 'I here’s that lApny folk 
atWcious to tak’ ye roon’ the wartd >ikn’ I’m 
dis^ppintit aboot Cjrev,nland. I wantft to get 
a keek At Oicenland’s i<y mountains, ye ken. 
Bill the boats dinna seem to gang that road. 
Ower t luld, inaylic But never heed I'll 
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was down at the docks, while she w.iti li(.d 
him m the evening poring over handbills 
and brightly covered booklets, whirh he 
marked here and there wnth his pencil She 
iMmOst wished the money had never comt to 
Peter, or, at least, that it liad rome twenty 
years eanidr. . . . And yet Peter was hale 
and liearty, and the great journey was one that 
tiiaiiy weakly beings took for their healths 
’'Sake* she was a selfish old woman 

Was ha^ fear to stand in the way of 
^etfW italtaing the dream of his life ? 

SO it came to pass that on the fourth 
,evddii^ she made up her mind and expressed 

Peter.” 

PMerlboked up frbm a tourism's guide. 


gang roon’ the ottues the morn an’ get 
information An’ ve’ll get jer claes ready 
I’m thinkin’ yell need white claes for the het 
places ’ 

“White claes? Ye dinna mean that, 
Peter, ’ she exclaimed, in an agonized voice 
“ Whit wud I dae wi’ white < laes ? I wud be 
a—a perfet’ sirht —a perfec’ scandal • ’ 

“ Na, na Ye 11 jist lie fine I'll ha’e to 
get white things masel’ < ’’ 

“ You, Peter' Are ve gaun to 'play the 
bu/Toon at seeventy 4” , 

“Ye get roastit alive if ye dinna weer 
white claes,” said Mr. PeeMes, easily. “ A’ 
the ither folk’ll be weerm’ them, so ye 
needna fash yenel*. Ye canna weer a black 
dolman at the Eciuator,” 
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Mrs Peebles collapsed, speechless. 

“ Ye’ll shin get used to the notion," said 
her husband, reassuringly. 

« But the “ white claes ” seemed to be the 
last straw to Bess “ I’ve ave been respect¬ 
able, onywey," she said to herself, bitterly 

A week passed ere Mi I’ceblts could 
decide upon the details oi the journi^ 
Ihen, one afternoon, he announced that, 
instead of going down to the docks, he would 
proceed to the tounst agent y and engage 
passages Ills wile hcfScd him with avcited 
face. She looked pale and worn, but he was 
too evcited to observe it 

“Petei,” she whispered, as he lett the 
kitchen, eager as a sihoolbov on the fust 
houi of holidavs 

H(‘did not hiai the whispii. Hi took 
his hat from the ])ig in tlu litlh lobb) and 
opened the outei dcioi I hen he remi ni 


Peter Peebles turned away i^d left the 
house noiselessly. 

When he returned two hours later it was 
with a nervous and ashamed expression of 
countenance. * 

“ Weel, Peter," said his wife, cheerfully, 
her face shining from vigorous washing, “ I 
suppose ye’ve did the deed. The tuckets’ll 
be a mile lang, I’m thinkin’ ” 

Mr Peebles smiled feebly. 

“ I couldna dae it,’ he stammered at last. 

“ I cloot >e’ll never forgi’e me, Bess, but— 
but I couldna dae it When it cam’ to the 
bit 1 took frieht ” 

“Whit’s that ye’re sayin’, Peter?” 

“Jist that I’m foart to tak’ the great 
journej I turned at the office door. ’It 
wis like gaiin to the' dentist, an’ ringin’ the 
bell, .an rinnin’ awa’ I lost a' ma courage. 

I couldna face the iuirin jiairts. I wantit to 
bide at hame,’ he faltered 



“Ob, Peter!’’ 
she cried, chok¬ 
ingly “ Ye’re no 
gaun to gi’e up the 
notion ?’’ 

“If je say we’re 
to gang, we’ll gang, ’ 
he replied, 
vainly endea¬ 
vouring to re- 
mc iiiber the rest 
of the speech 
which he had 
so carefully re^ 
hearsed. “ But 
—but—I doot 
I canna face it, 
Bess. I’m ower 

auld I’m-’’ 

He sat down, 
and Bess put 
her arm about 
him. 

His studied 
words failed 
him, all except 
the peroration 
“ Wud ye hke 
a month at 
Rothes'ay, 
Bess?” he 
blurted out 


'* Hia W1>B WAS ON HVB kNBVS, HPR BACK IN HBX ASMS, LBAHIHC 
UfOH HBR MAN s CMAIR. * 
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LONG HAIR AND MSIC 




By Dr. FREDERIC 
COWEN 



W HY is it that _ 

so many 
musicians, 
musicians 
espeei^ty, wear long 
halF? HR 
The question often 
puzrles me, and the 
more I think about 
It the less able am I H 

to arrive at a satis* n 

factory solution of || 

the mystery. I should |j 

like It to be under- I 

stood, before proceed- || 

ing with my remarks, ]| 

that I do not wish (| 

to denounce the li " * ■ ■ — 

enstom /frse; it is H 

purely a matter of 

tafite^ and I will even n i bbkssssss 

OD^ess that I have 
sopietimes had feel¬ 
ings of regret that Nature has for many 
years past precluded the possibility of my 
ever being in a position personally to gauge 
the amount of additional success obtainable 
luxuriant locks 

' li is the fvasM for the prevalent custom 
that I have tried so long to get at. Is it 
baevme musicians are, as a rule, impecunious 
^ and grudge the cost of a 

periodicid i^t to the hairdresser, and that 
Th«'tAbil^ <^ce acquired, remains with them 
in Or is it that the high artistic 

ttts (bO«e who possess it with an 
ai^Mmeq of barbers and btubers’ shops— 
the latter arc run on strict L C C 

«&»id that, like Samson, if 
^ndS dwir locks, they may fall into 

mnlilcal Philistines? 
il«a Amt of mark of 
mAtM ftnm libetr mastors, who 
i^MlpMOdklppm AAeAr mtut^ 


DR r Rmpi 
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_ musician to set the 

fashion, why did he 
do so, and wl^ did 
he do so? gives us 
more food for thought 
and furthei cause for 
research. 

We know that in 
earlier ages nearly all 
mankind wore long 
hair, and it may be 
presumed that the 
musical peopte of the 
time did the same- 
one can hardly, for 
instance, imagine a 
bald • headed King 
■ ■ ■ ==J 1 )avid, or Blonde!, the 

without long, 
descending 

r imr-- lo his shoulders. 

But the world has 
since gone through 
a long period of wigs of all sorts and 
sizes, and from the portraits extant of the 
time It would seem that musicians gener¬ 
ally were content to abide by the prevail¬ 
ing custom The moment tlie wig period 
ended, however, long hair seems t6 ^ave 
claimed musicians for its own again, aldiough 
ordinary mortals were content to cut their 
locks 

There are undoubtedly some types of head 
and feature that seem naturally to require an 
abundance of hair to put the Hnishing toucli 
to them, and the knowledge of this fact 
may be intuitive m their owners. Look at 
Beethoven’s massive head, to quote but one 
striking instance. 

Although greatness, or even ordim^ talent 
or merit, cmi scarcely be said to exist in att 
artiste in proportion to the let%th of liis hair, 
yet there is no doubt that to the executive 
musiman who is in personal contact with toe 
public (provid^,pir cOdFse, that he has the 
requiAtte aAiitii^ ftoilfty) ^ abundtmceof hair 


public (provide(t>,of cOdFsej 
’requiAtte aAiitii^ ftoilfty) ^ < 
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IS an important, I may aay almost a neces* 
sary, factor for his success upon the concert 
platform, or at all events for bis immediate 
popularity. 

All the great executive artistes I can call to 
mind who have possessed the poner to attract, 
unaided, large audi¬ 
ences all the world 
over, and to fasci¬ 
nate and rouse them 
to great enthusiasm, 
have been the proud 
possessors of luxuri¬ 
ant heads of hair 



I almost doubt it; mid in fvbof of* l 9 ds 1 
could name other attisto^ ^tuuly gifted* whi^ 
eminently successful though tb^ mw. have 
been in many ways, have quite foiled to 

exercise this extraordinary indehoable 

magnetism over the pubhc through having 

elected, foom choice 
» ornecessuy,taappear 

like ordinary every¬ 
day mortals so far as 
their hair was non- 
cemed 

Is this because the 
1 public look foy 
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Paganini, Lisz^ and something out of the 

Rubinstein, commonorabnorafol 

mention others m the personality of 

more recent date the artistes thfty*|m 

whose names will to hear? Orirft<t 

easily recur to my j,ppg HBjadets qf 

readers, are good cx- the fair 84x yrffl not 

amples. '1'^ these J|^ ponraio ef emiiKiit conpoten on tUi page (iiaiw , hurA 
men would qave ihor tendenqr to ihort hair nthar than long. The the feminme DOTtlOQ. 

been equally greatf^ exceptional catei of Scbumiiili and Giopin an dealt of ait aU^dlOttoer* 

without dlis ad^; ^ with m thu aruda. ivhiohwith^do^ 

tional nttractiott „ contrijjutea ^ 4»a; 







tl^.<l^$^^-ieite'ii4u1|ged in shait-h^r«d cq^po^ ana tii<}-*’#ulCi^.,iij?t'. 
bjr iMtir'ovii nuJ^ AC^iiyfftaBceft‘ tfee exc^ierti. "'" - y,^ 

t/n^'any drcumstancas there '.is un- * —*-* —x-_j» _- '- kr^^a ^ji-A 

.dou^dly some subtle connection between 
music and lon^ hair, at idl events so far as 
-the ipcecutive side of the art is concerned; for 
if yne examine the question closely throughout 


the^g^^tions which have pass^ since the 
l^f^iod, durh^ which period it was, of 
eott^''impossible to trace any hirsute 
'.titt^^lliimidties bn the part either of players or 
composm$, we find an exceedingly interesting 
and Prions state of things existing among 
musicians as regards the fashion in hair. 

The first point which attracts one’s notice 
is that all,-or-nearIy all, of the men who won 
faijite chiefiy.as composers appear to have 
hei^ abort-haired men, while those who were 
equally or entire^ famou-s as executants have 
fitvOfUj^ long bair. . 

A glance at contemporary portraits of the 
great.masters of musical composition will 
stv)^;tbat this is no mere haphazard as.sertion 
upon the personal appearance of only 
twrb or three composers. I have before me as 
I write portraits of such master-composers 
as Weber, Schubert, Chofiin, Schumann, 
^yagner, Verdi, and 'rschaikowski, and, with 
petnaps the exception of Chopin and 
Schumann, all of these were short-haired 

tnen. 

Chopin, it is true, appears in his prime to 
have been Blessed with locks of more than 
cordma^ length, but it may be that he was 
qnly following the fashion prevailing at that 
'time/while even if this was not the case, 
not almost as great an executant as 
be wu a composer ? If he rarely i^erformed 
.■U'Apbblic it was certainly not because he 
the, power to attract lai;geand appre- 
‘iluidiences, for Mendelssohn himself 
pronounced him to be “ a truly perfect vir- 
t^o^r BS well as a thorough musician, with 
'ts Equity for improvisation such as, perhaps, 
pianist ever possessed. 

/At reg^s Schumann, the only other long- 
Judged' C<!un^er of note, and, therefor^ a 
"l|e^ing‘'e^ption to the rule, it is, I think, 
2|b^y sufficient for me to remind my readers 

• * ** * ■ A 1 J Ba.K 1 


I could, of ocnime, extend my 
further. In my imagination I see belbie'riie^ 
the keen, intellectual lace of ,BeU{niij,witik 
the forehead high and broad as befits tite. 
composer of such masterpieces as 
Sonnambula " and “ Norma.” * The hair is 
sKbrt and curly. “Short and curly* 
scripi's also the hair of Rossin^ WbOse 
“Guillaume Tell,” “Semiramide," and **J [1 
Barbiere di Seviglia ” will live as long • as 
music has |x)wer to sway the hearts of men. 

With the features of Gounod probably 
most of my readers are acquainted. If so, 
they cannot have failed to note that in him, 
also we find a tyjw of the short-hair^ 
composer. Indeed, in the later y&trs of ’ 
life, Gounod was perfectly bald, save for the - 
fringe of white hair which, together With his • 
snowy beard and moustache, added to the^ 
iicauty of a countenance which in other 
respect.s also was unusually handsome. 

It IS, from the standpoint of this article, 
.soiiienhat unfortunate that thd ' 
baired ” test cannot lie applied to all those 
who are luimb'red among the greatest com¬ 
posers the world has ever known. Unfortu¬ 
nately, I cannot call upon Bach, Handel, 
Mo/nrt, or Haydn to substantiate my 
theory, for they all lived during a period of 
wigs, which ranged from the majestic fuU- 
bnttnmcd variety, as worn by Handel and 
Bach, to the somewhat “skimpy” bob-tail 
whicli was in vogue at the tithe of Mozart, 
Ihaydn, and also of GItick, lltider the 
circumstances it is impossible to speculate As 
io the coiffures which these men would haylft 
favoured had they lived at a period wh^ 
wigs were unknown or unfashiohabI& We 
can, however, surmi.se with some d»^ of 
correctness in the case of Handel, TOr^We • 
know that in his later years he was perfectly 
bald, so that presumably he could not have 
worn long hair even had he wished. 

Again, if we turn to eminent con^po^erairi 
the present day, I think we shall findt that 
most of those also, though “big-wigs” in 
their profession, are but very ordinary in- 


^^i^&boihann was an exceptional individual dividuals if judged by the standard of their'. 

ThaJ he allowed his hair to -" -- 

W,Iqi^'#as in all probability due more 
end .general eccentricity 
^ tojr&ing else. Ab^t-mindedness, 
and eventually mad- 

.O. 4M?_^ __ > __ 



hair. Names will no doubt readily occur to 
all who are conversant with the personalities 
of the modem musical composers. Ind^dL 
it would Jt>e no easy matter to namepfiT-hand 
a living composer of note whose Bair could', 
except b^ tpe exercise of vfkid bnagiMtion, 
bp dasenbed^as long. In aomP cai^ the 
t^Sd^mann aS a' '.hair is eurl)^, in..others thick and stubMy, 

jjj n it u wavy,, bul in n<^ 


xx>rnpbser for their 
'"It on readers' not 
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can It be said to be loo^ eb^iaDy if jadged 
by the stsuidaid set by the rocks of contem¬ 
porary pianists, vrolmists, and mstrambn- 
* tatists generally. Before, however, I proceed 
to discuss the case of executant 
musicians pure and simple, I 
would like to direct the attention 
of ray readers for a few moments 
to ^at interesting group oi 
musicians viho have not only 
been eminent comiiosers, but 
active and prominent exponents 
of their art as well, who have, in 
fact, m their own day, at any rate, 
been just as famous as t xcciitants 
as they were as composers 
It is interesting to note that in 
this division we can place without 
hesitation some of the greatest 
names in the histoiy of music 
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^which -- ^ 

pdeMssor tocM aolsMiiii, 
irdQl be described as 4 ha^t ,. „ ^ 
Menddssohn, aepordmg 
appears to haitt 
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with hair that-—' 
not describe it as 
even as “Aick**-" 
long. ^ 

As for Lisat; bis 
mane once seen must Imvd 
a thing to remember fot aliliiubl, 
while in the casU of Bubkiswi^ 
his hair alone would have madu^ 
him a marked man in any assem¬ 
bly of ordinary mortals. 

I trust I have now made dear 
the point which 1 indicated as 
to the “coiiqioser'executants’* 
possessing loii^ hair to su^ a 















■ i.VcB Appdllihg^ 
ihaEt 'I 
'cain only stand 
aghast and, like the 
small bc^ on the 
occasion of his first 


-' B.iin h' ^ 

fdl the. Uvipg jSKecut^ts youthmfc olL 'tp 
win pdczleyou ui docover a single < 9 #, 


.vwttodOpnjunng en- 
tieftainilicnt, wonder 
,|]^l^y ‘^how on earth 
;th^ ■ do it ” I The 
effect of 
'1:lw4Mtt)t«rhich adorns 
of some of 
‘'riw ^af pianists is 
spiking to-an extra- i-adbkewsku 

^>i;^a^y degree. 

^ .nJiUttOsi of the 

'liiWn exercise, I admit, greater restraint u|)on 
thi (Stp^ive tendencies of their hair, but I 
think of one, in spite of this, who, 
bis periodical visit to the barber— 
f(&;^^ihline4hat,^en a musician occasiun- 
.aliglutmits himself to lie tonscrially tortured 
!-^-could .honestly be described as even 
'I’^AoMlfh-hatted.'' 

and Ernst were two violinists 
particularly.delighted in the length of 
'll^ciE Mir^ while Paganini is on exceptionally 
good example of the same thing, for he 
Ophpled luxuriant locks with extraordinar}' 
f^ib'ty in a manner which drew huge 
;and made him a target for the 
cimcaturists of his day. 




whether anyone who was' not intimate^', 
familiar, at any rate by heanay;'with|wao%: 
cally every living executant of the di^ op^d'. 
think off-hand of a solitary exoeption to the^ 
rule. 

I must confess that the more deeply -1 
probe into this question of *‘1ong hair and 
music ” the more mysterious and pUEzliiij^ do 
I find it. I have already, at the 1>efi^niting • 

of this^article^ hi^cd 
at various .s^utiqi^ 
of this ttiusiciri ma^' 
vel, bpt the answm 
I have up tp '>tow.' 
suggested are, to my' 
mind, not by any'- 
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side of music is, I think, made plain by what 
I have already written, though from what 
that mysterious connection comes, and from 
* what period of the world’s history it dates, it 
is difficult exactly to state. That the aistoni 
is of hoary antiquity seems to be certain, for 
we have incontrovertible evidence from the 
classics that, even in those early days, long hair 
was the distinguishing feature of the badls 
who, of course, stood for our pianists and ^vio¬ 
linists. Furthermore, was not Apollo himself, 
the very God of &Iusic, almost invariably 
dignified by the appellation, “ long haired ” ? 

And what of the liards of a later date than 
that of which Horner and \’irgil sang ? ('an 
we conceive a close cro|)[)e(l i)ruidical bard, 
or, worse still, n Ixild headed one ? W'v 
might just as well imagine Robinson J^'riwoe 
without his umbiella, or Chamberlain without 
his eyeglass! 

One final reason for the custom I will put 
forward. It is a .si‘iious one this time, 
and is, 1 believe, tlie true solution of the 
mystery. 

Religion and music have always Ixen 
closely conni*rtod, in so far as the priests 
themselves in all (oimtiies were in every case 
the first to introdw'e niusir* and to use it for 
religious purimses. Now, as long as any 
record exists, old-time jiriests have been long 
haired men. 'I'o allow the hair to grow has 
been an accom[>iniment to religious vows 
from the world’s earliest histoiy. In the 
Bible itself many cases are mentioned of men 
who swore not to cut their hair until some 
religious vow had been acconqilished. I'hat 
is to say, they made their vow for God’s sake 
and it was a .sacred thing. 'Fbus, in the case 
of Samson, when he lust his hair he lost his 
sarredness, and so his power. 

Thus priests of all nations used to wear long 
hur because they considered themselves, so to 
speak, dedicated to God, and theicforc 
sacred It was these priest-musicians who 
set the fashion for our long-haired musicians 
of the present day, for they taught their pupils 
and their imitators that music itself was a 


sacred thing, and that those iHio expo 
nents of it were, so to ipeak>, prfikste’'-oi 
music, and, therefor^ under k vos^ , 

Nor when we look even tno^fcllosely infe 
the matter is music the only krt’whose "higb 
priests,” so to speak, wear long hair. There 
have been many cases of great artistes, great 
writers, and so on, who have gone about With 
their lucks unshorn—in fact, long hair may 
almost be said to be the hall-mark of virtuosi 
generally, no matter wbat direction theii 
t.ilent takes. 

At any rate, account for it as we will, we 
cannot get away from the fact that those 
executant miisirians who have extraordinary 
heads of hair draw by far the lai]^t 
audiences. Many, of course, will meet toC 
with the objection that it is the tfiagic spell 
of the music and the exceptional skilt of the 
artiste whu h alone are re.sponsible for these 
Kirge attendances. But I opine that perfect 
m.istery of an instrument and exceptional 
skill in pla>ing are of themselves not suffi¬ 
cient to diaw a huge audience. Something 
else IS needed, .ind careful analysis and 
studious conqiarison of various artistes of 
])racti(Mlly ecjual calibre lead me to believe 
that lung hair is what is really required. 

It is, in fuLt, a case of drawing, as the poet 
sings, “ by a hair," only from my pomU of 
\icw' the poet’s single hair must be raised 
to the “ //th" ixjwer, till it assumes the 
pro|>orijons of a mane. In no other way 
tan 1 satisfactorily account for the seemingly 
freakish penchant of so large a proportion mt 
music lovers and concert goers for' particular 
artistes. 

Whatever the leason for the custom, I 
have no doubt that musicians will continue, 
to the disadvantage of the hairdresser and 
the delight of the street urchin, to wear long 
hair for many generations to come—^mhaps 
until wigs once more become the fashion; and 
I will only add —what I hinted at in an earii^ 
stage of my remarks—that, had Nature only 
been kinder to me, I might at this moment 
be numbered among long-haired musicians. > ’ 





HOTCKIRAPHY," remarked 
Garry, af)ru|x>s ol tuHliiiii' in 
[rarticular, at tlie lasit meeting 
of the Strand Club, “ has 
now been raised to tlie level 
of the fine arts: conse¬ 
quently it takes a dilettante -a man of a 
poetkd and artistic tem¬ 
perament — properly to 
d)>prediate it.” 

The Club looked sym- 
{Mthetic, and Garry con¬ 
tinued his narrative. 

** Soitae of you may 
know, “he said, “that 1 
.am not wholly unversed 
in the secrets of photo 
fpapHy; but few are aware 
tba^'with me, it was not * 
hobby—a mere 
There was a 
'tinfewheti ^e fascinations 
myjiiw and elusive 
tyruied theraselve-s 
;uiektricably around my 
fiflo. until it became 


l>icturc. It rcpiesented a species of prinievf^ 
man (rarely met with nowadays) — a man 
who worked with his hands under the blue 
vault ol heaven, with the iresh breezes 
of (he country around him —a rndn who 
worked and was nut ashamed of his labour, 
beside him stood the (rusted companion of 
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Ills toil — his faithful mule. 

Need I say, gentlemen, that I 
was the artist? 

" To the original I presented 
a copy of the piVture. He re¬ 
ceived it in becoming sik*nre, 
and a smile of intense gratifi¬ 
cation spread itself over his 
bucolic countenance. Presently 
I obstirved him showing it to a 
com[)anion -a fellow labourer. 

An intense curiosity to over¬ 
hear their remarks took i»r).s- 
ses.'-ion of me, and I stealthily 
approached them. Is it pos¬ 
sible, thought I, that the divine 
siiark of intelligence wilhin 
them will be vivified by this 
triumph of artistic skill ? If so, 
what effect will it have upon 
them? What form will their 
emotion take? Will they \\ee[i, 
or go into esthetic raptures, 
or —or perhaps wash them¬ 
selves ? 

“This, gentlemen, was their conversation as her arrival Bridget was told (through the 
I overheard it:— medium of a speaking-tube) to tell her mis- 

“ ‘ VVhat d'ye think on it, mate ?' tress that she was wanted upstairs. “ Hi, 

“ ‘Aye, aye, well; surely now, it do be loike mum ' ” .she gasped, “ you’re wanted oopstairs 

you, l>ain't it? But, 1 say, lOrbcrt, ’oo’s the thnmgk the poipe !'* 

bloke a-holding you by the brulle?’” David Wilson’s delineation of the portly 

'I'o McCormick was entrusted the task ol dame and the ambiguous slavey is repro¬ 
providing a fitting delineation of the scene, dueed herewith. 

How he availed him.self of the opportunity Wornung: I was watching some recruits 
may be seen bythe sketch on the previous page, being drilled the other day. The men were 
Boyle: Have you heard this ? A lady of very raw, and the sergeant’s patience was 
ample and generous proportions ha<l occasion 1 icing taxed to tlie uttermost, 
to engage a new kitchenmaid. Shortly after “ Attention ! ’’ he roared. “ Throw your 

shoulders *back ! 
Farther — farther 
—as far as you 
can go.” 

One of the re¬ 
cruits thus ad¬ 
monished —> a 
fellow somewhat 
older than the 
rest — began to 
bend himself back 
at an exti^ordiiuity, 
angle. The ser¬ 
geant beheld |iim 
and glowed with 
pride. “That's 
rights me lad,'(’ lie 
purred; puf'- 
soine beef into it,”' 
The process of, 
bendit%,‘ hbweverv 
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slowly coiitiivied. Presently the head dis- 
appeared altogether from view. The sergeant 
grew madi^y nnmy. Then the head ap¬ 
peared again, this time between its owner’s 
legs, And ft choking voice proceeded to 
address the sergeant; “’Ow will this do, 
gov’nor ? " The sergeant nearly had a fit, 
and bad to be carried off the field. 1 he 
man was an ex-professional acrobat. 

Frank Reynolds volunteered to illustnite 
Womung’s narrative, and the chat at teiistic 
design on the preceding page shows the 
result of his labours. 

At this juncture Shirley advanced to the 
drawing-board and laboriously produced 
the appended rough diagram. 

‘•I must apologiise,” said he, “for the 
crudeness of my draughtsmanship, but 1 
am, as you are doubtless aware, no .irtisl.' 
However, I think this little sketth may 
serve to explain a not unamusing iiu idi nt 
of which 1 was the chance sptctatoi the 
other day, A street gamin had approached 
an extremely attenuated and ill pio[x)i 
tioned individual with the objeit, I [lu 
sume, of asking the time lie had baich 
opened his 
mouth to speak 
when he be¬ 
came awaic of 
the unusual 
proportions of 
his victim. For 
some moments 



■mutve DIAORAU TO FXrLMK HI9 OWN bTOKY Ul THF 

wtrrir VitcHiN. 

he stood speecb]es»^-admiration and astonish¬ 
ment stn^gliog for'mastei^cever his features ; 
sod thei\ cautiously retreating from this 
Ic^yipff apparition, he gurgled softly -. * Lor*, 
air 1 l^t h^ make you o/f in 0 m fkce 1 * ” 
Vol, ssdi,'—ni 


Booth told a story of the tramp who had 
applied at a wayside cottage for a little tem¬ 
porary assistance. “ My good man,” queiied 

the housewife 
in amazement, 
as she becime 



II I I MK M 1 I a 10 *I Hk II U Ikk ANU TK\Ml 
Ml I V 


.iwarc of lur gut si s indescribable filth and 
i.ii»g(diuss “my good n\AX\y did you ever 
take a batli ^ ’ 

“ No, mum , no, mum,” replied the vag- 
lant, as he lustily cranimc-d another chunk 
of bread into his c.qiacious mawj “1 nevet 
took anything bigger tlun a silver spoon," 
When the artist had left the easel, after 
illusti.iting his naiiative, Muttle was called 
upon by the (.luirnun for a contribution. 

Muttle Here is a story which may be 
new to you An tldcrly gentleman, of a 
venerable and l)cnignapi>carance, was walk 
mg one* d ly m the n'*ighbourhtxid of the 
Mile Knd Riud, when he was accosted by 
an oxc ited individual of the female gendei. 

“Oh, siA come cpiick ' ” she cried, breath¬ 
lessly “ I here are threo'rough men jump¬ 
ing on ail organ grinder round the comer ” 

“ Is he a big organ grinder ?” queried 
the gentleman, grav ely. 

“No, no; a si^all man—a very small 
man. ("ume quickly, or it will be too late.” 

“ Then in that event,” was the suave reply, 

“ I don’t see why 1 should interfere. 1 he 
others won’t need any' as.sistance.” 

E. J. Clarke was selected by the Chairman 
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When, therefore, it was announced that he 
was prepared to provide the company with 
an entirely new and original &[iecinien of 
his {x.culiar art tlicie was sonic (i^mo 
lion, duting which several membcis took 
oiiasion to slip unobserved from the 
room 

1 h( K w is dll (.Icc tricdl thrill in the air 
as the at (om(>lished aitist was grastly 
est orted to the di iw ing tioard. Members 
trod ii[)on cjth othci s toes and Msibly 
pilpilitid with ivitement, and when the 
niistitpiLCt w IS with ail due pomp un 
\eikd l)y tlit ( hiirnnn, even the coldly 
resirvtd, il not to siy lugubrious, waiteis 


CLAKkKS III ALkl >ARD »PSH N TO ILIUSTkAlr MUTTLCk Okl AN 
t I INUPM SIORV 

for I pit tonal unde ring of the foiegoing 
sttiry, and the ripid skett h whit h th it t It \er 
artist forthwith jiiotliiced iiptiii the hi it kbu i d 
m ly be seen aboii 

I oiristm I wonder if lush stones will cmi 
lose tht ir jKipuliritj ? Ht u is ihi lilesi 
absurdity to he foisUtl uptm lint miith 
nulignetl and long snfTering etamli} St ent 
A idilway station Dn\mah\ />if\on« I wo 
jt>\i il stins of I iin 

“liedid, lemirksont, ' in Oiiethiitl 
the ould riilwiy eompini foinely now 

“ Arrih, now, ’ uplu s his toinpinion, “ in 
ht)w did je do Ih it sunt ? ’ 

“V\hv, Oi\e liken i riturn luket, in 
Oi\t no intention of eomin hitk at ill, 
at all ) ’ t 

Harry } urniss then prtMetded with iinith ‘ 
et It rity tti taen ute tht at t ompan> ing skt tt h i 
Boyds punning proptnsities ire at ontt 
the tcrroi ind ulmiration ot his fritnds ‘ 


\ l\ lUM SI AMS millL IRA Ik. rhPli ISII 
MCI II kLlAlllliVl KRI S 

I tiulel “ St ute itii bear to chet r ” As may be 
seen, the pit lure represents a clever play 
upon the itiwels—a, e, i, o, u, w, and y 
And so ended the latest meeting of the 
Strantl ( Inb 
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I.-A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENm 


, DAVID WILSON occupies 
uniciue jKjsilion. Nut only has ho 
had what may be termed a record for acci¬ 
dents, but also for coincidences, the remark¬ 
able thing being that they always happened 
on the same day of the year. 

He was born on the Hunwen Mounlains, 
near Glyneath, in Wale.s, in 1846, atul pur 
sues the occupation (»f a coal-inincr. On 
August 26th, 1857, at the age of ten, he 
fractured the forefinger 
of his right hand. 

Wlftn twelve years old, 
on August 26th, he fell 
from horseback and 
l)roke his left leg helow 
the knee. On .^Vugiisl 
26th of the next year he 
broke Ixjth hones of liis 
left forearm by stum¬ 
bling, his arm striking 
the edge of a brick. On 
August 26th of the fol¬ 
lowing year, when he 
was fourteen, he again 
broke his left leg ainne 
the ankle) by his foot 
being caiight under an 
iron rod, his body pitch¬ 
ing forwards. Next year, 

OH August 26th, he 
varied the fractures by 
breaking both legs, the 
right one being injured 
so badly that it had to 
be amputated. This 
accident was caused by 
a horse running away 
underground when 
hitched to a tram of 
coal, which caught him 
in a narrow passage and crushed both legs 
severely. 

He had hatl, therefore, five fraetures in six 
years, and- the last four accidents were in 
fbuf consecutive years. .Ml of these had 
occurred orv August 26th. After this he 
thought there must really l)e some connec¬ 
tion between the date and the accidents, and 
resolved to leave off working on August 26th, 
and accordingly abstained from work on that 
day for twenty-eight years, though working 
at other tignes of the year. But in the year 
1890 he forgot the date and went to work us 
usual. The' result was that he broke his 


remaining (left) leg for the fourth time. Jhis 
was caused by U ])urtion of the roof of the 
tunnel falling in while he was at work in 
Risca Collierie.s. 

After eonsidcrahli' trouble I succeeded in 
tracyig the man, when 1 car<‘fiilly questioned 
him about his aci-idents and previous history. 
1 fuiiiHl tliat he luul Uisl the lip of his right 
furffinger, and he showed me the scars on his 
left leg l)eluw the knee, resulting from the last 
fiacture, which was very 
severe, both the tibia 
and fibula lieing broken. 

Since his last accident 
he has carefully avoided 
woiking oiiAiigust 26th. 
Hi; IS still employed at 
the colliery. 

The man is stoutly 
huik, and must have had 
remarkable vitality to 
go through so many 
accidents and still retain 
good Iiealth. He is 
Icmiicrale in habits, and 
has been an abstainer for 
twenty-five years. He is 
Jntclligcnf, and able to 
gi^c a clear account of 
himself and his family. 

'I'he number of acci¬ 
dents the man has had 
is wonderful, but by far 
the most remarkable fact 
in conneciion with his 
history is their all hap- 
[H;ning on a certain day 
in the year. If this.had 
only occurred twice it 
might Im: simply a 
coincidimce, but after 
occurring three limes this idea is dis{x:lled, 
:iik1 tor an accident to oicur six times on the 
same day and be a mere coincidence becomes 
almost u matliemalk-al iui|)ossibility. It is 
only explainable on the kilpposition that some 
n.itural l.iw is at work, and that this law is in 
some way connected with the earth’s revo¬ 
lution around the sun, because the accidents 
always hapiwned prai-isely when the earth 
reaches the same (losition in its orbit around 
the sun. It is very evident we have not 
arrived at the summit of out knowledge, and 
that there are causes and influences at work 
which are 09! noticed by the casual observer. 


By Walter Kruse. 
a 
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lU jOHN J W\KI> 

huAv t " Vtinil t , fy,i/„e ‘/'i/ /;//» Vitu, /Ky/e/. 7//u\tta/td/tom 

/'htl laph If thf hit/ni 


(llll S(rNL Dll 1(11 I) Is JlMII\M likllH N> \K SlOMIIIlK, WaRWK K.SHIK1 ) 



|\NU\KY A hevy viijnslorni his LiMitd iIk mis in I 
liiMs with I mantlt >r uliilr »lii h the i ipi I tliiw is ilis Ivi ii, 
nimost imninliilcl\ while ills I nun i iiiinnts f list \ rs 
sii^ctitiin ire ii,iin isssitiiit, ihi i iIms ii the iiisi s 1 Ks 
I liL I inn hes if iht Mils 1 1 k 11 ii L n I i,rn i it, ii isL ll k\ 

mil sh}u nosi,ns f 1111110111^ lifi- II iil luLiiit, f 

ths sisii IS the niusi ul the 1 > 1 11 win I si i,s sutstU ft 11 
the IS) ilusisr It the ids f ll s i n l^i 

l'(■iiKUAK^ lh( sLLiir his ihiii; I iiist.il>i pilsh t 
fiuih KTsm iiou l»t,iii ndisniic. ih> uilirsi It, I iit h IK 



itiA (me* remaM vwr) nitu,liiithr tame os they appeared before 
Ihfnnijwstami, Mid a bMib, udd wind bhiua that ripples the 
wilier ai|d makes the pedestrian hurry alonit 


MARCH. —The water current la not so swolleiit and a delicate, 
greui tint enlivens the branches of the targr vnllow tree at 
the bosk of the bridge, throwing into relief the darkK.aloured 



I I II has r ihr ildsi in the fncfcround Sunli|^t (the great 
• it,iis will h pr iiks tliL motise power of nil life) bwtom 

III I 111 r>li\ II s put in the vine, and the little hawthorn 
I I ll 111 ll I IS 1m II sh itered by the ivy rhimp and bridge 
tlir it,li ut the wi iir iiiinlhs his licen tempted to pat forth 

lit r Its h IMS uhi h sli idrw iipjii the bridge and remind 
us tbit the sun is rtilly sinning 



cold winds, though, resiniM the devebpii^ hwi from Ta|iMl^ 
ing too freely to the aocastonal bright y luip ee li of enamme, 
The lark, however, uuinoi reelst thm, anil every one ll 
toars aloft from the neighbouring tneedow and inakes its iwM 
iiiasK. heard The yellow stars M the lesser eefatndrae and the 
pale mauve M o vs ot ns of the Mies' smotk. together witb the 
Mdemyed dandriiCos, brighten the rivere banke. 
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MAV.—The aidi ttee (which ii nmcli later in lealiiii; ilian the 
oak lower down the rood), on the exirriiic lift, lii<t I>pkui< 
to But on it* summer finery, and the alder h.is awakened 
to toe fsict that it h time to he up and doiiiK The flouers of 
the ladies' Smock hy the w.itrr's cdite ore lonlinnally tisiiiil hy 
the handsome orange-tip butterfly, whiih sips their nei tar ami 
then ungratefuily deposits itscKps brnrinh Iheiii -wlin hjSl.-ilri 
on, means that the calerpillnrs will Teed u|K>n their seed-pmis 
'The predominating music is the ideating of young lainhs. 


w 

vWstS*.,,, - ^ 

^ .. 

jV?*'.'.'* - 


AUIjUST — The keeV’s flowers nre over, and their Ktatks l«v« 
lurneil hrowii wink ihe sculs n|ien. Rank nettles jostk wuh 
lh« w.tier liKx^ort* whose nirnt-roloured flowers the wasp v 
never iircd of \isitiii&> Minntms throw ih*; siirfeicet uf the 
Meitcr into liny nppks. T«trtoiseOiHI butterflf«t fliltrr hy the* 
riMilsidi, while ilic hiinirnin^; ul the hccs is ince«*s;inl ab they 
nun'c iiiiUMijgst the mlIi hloomsof the sweetly-wnted inesidow- 
sW'cet. Hut the ntniusphtrc si‘< itih he^ivy .'ind lai>KUid» nnd the 
runihhni; of thunder fcireitclJs nn npproaclting storin. 






•. # 
'/i ’ ■ 


/ - 


JUNS.—The background of sky ao conspicuous in January 
and Feinuary is nuw almost obliteraien by tlic rapidly- 
develuplilg leaves. In the fureKroiiiid a line plant of one of the 
wild keeks has developed and added beauty to the inrrnre. 
The strong smell of the inay-blossom iiervadcs the atiiio-phrre, 
and a busy hum from a ^Uy-iiii-reiming^ host of iiisc>.ls pro- 
aluixs a new kind of nuisic. The iiixhiiiig.ilc (too ini pit lent 
to wait until nightfall) indulges in vinie notes ih.it startle ns by 
their variety and sweetness 


SKPTRMBKK,-- Miii.li foliage has now more than oimpletcd 
its dcvelci]Ynient, and many ^aves are already showing their 
.auliiinii.d ruluiirs Alsive the stream fluffy ihislle^wn blows, 
.iiid nboiil Its Isinks the mole has been busy throwing up many 
lieaps of fine inniild. 'I lie flowers by the water's edge have 
.ilin>r.l dis.ippeared, strong iliisters of nellies with tiny and 
iinbr iiilifiil grim flowers (iredomin.ite, and the few wasps that 
s( irrh ainoiigsl them for the late blooms of llie water ^worL 
seem .sluggish, for the morning air is chilly for them. 
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NOV KMUKK.-'Ill the ph(>tuxr«iph tlie I.uhIsi «)|)e )i;i> luiw 
almost rcprodiicvil lliv May pntiirt., hut in reality ii pn s« nts 
aver) ililTeient .ippcaniii e In May a frtsh, liri^lii Krem 
eiiliveiierl trees •ind < v(.r)thiiik; uas lull of tiiusiL 

and t1i« loyuiistiess of life , now lli it r up nf lifi is diainin^ out 
its la^t drv^s, wliilc a inmnufut (luuIiuss rvi\pis arv»uutl, looken 
onlv orcasiunnily by the sironK'>iiiil llitl sliakis ilu bi uiclus 
ami slumers down the brown lei^cs lo thi« krn ilie Kaf) i.trpel 
that covers the );rouiid llca\) runshavi suollm the she iiii, 
and near the uaur’s edf^e dtpisiis of «iii siiid nifk tlu lim 
to wbu li I be river iriiclitd the pi*, vimisila). Str ii)^l 1> t <dnur( *1 
and \v« ird-lookin^ to id-slrsjl-^ haiiiil the iniis bulk* mImm 
onec the celandine and d mdi Inm showed iIku ^oldiii )'llov\ , 
but with all the changes that sw<ct inusiii the robin, r< in mis 



l>lv(..KMRKK ()ii«e again the bare branches staiul out 
jg mist tlu sky. 'I'lie only f^een It'avts now visible are tluise 
of the i\) < liiinpj w'hiili cfiiring the leafy months seemed to 
sink into irisignili<aii(c Nuw,howe\«ry they have riMsserleil 
ilniiisclvcs, inihcd, the ruhiiiss of their green makes the ivy 
< lump the briglil and attrai tiw cenlie of a landscaiie iM.hervirise 
dull, for evM)thing around looks mlrl and dead. Kven the 
green of the grass h.is hceoiiif* so I'oiifiised with brown stalks 
and falkii Ir.ncs that it has .dniost rliviiipearcel The Di'etinljer 
siinlighi has for a few itioincnls sniileu and cast weak shadows 
of tilt Im (IK hts u|>>n the bridge, whuh miw arc but r.irely seen, 
lilt iiiiisK il Kiliifi Is nlisLiil, hill two young male buds .ire 
wing wuh e jch oiln r in praiseworthy cimilatioii, though they 
yet have imuh to lu.irii. 


III. -1*1A\() IM.WIN'f; 

JSAR. LKSI.IIC rOdSON, of Anwick, 

‘ * Sleaford, who is represented in the 
following photograiihs as an e\eenl.int on tin- 
piano under vaiions strange and trying eun- 
ditions, is certainly well justilun^l in calling 
hi.s performance by the title of “ Music under 
Difficulties.” When eshihiting his abilities 
for the entertainment of his friends Mi. 
Pogson begins, us the fust six pliot()gra[)hs 
make sufficiently clear, by pcrfoiming a 
difficult piece of music in altitudes with 
which most jiianists are rpiite unfamiliar, 
going even so far, in one instance, as to 
di.spensc with the keylxiard altogetlier and, 
removing the piano front, to play direct upon 
the hammers. An assistant then enters, and 


b.X I RAORDINARY. 

])ieti iiding that he wishes to write a letter, 
and that he is gieatly annoyed by the musical 
soU)s, lie shouts to the [xirfornier to cease 
playing. 'I’his liaving no effect, he throws 
two picci-s of stick at the player, who picks 
them u[) and goes on playing with them 
instead of with his lingers even when a 
talile cloth is s|)read over the keys. A quiy: 
used ill the same way fails to diminish the 
variety o( his attitudes, and even when his 
iiands are handcuffed and he is placed 
with his ba(‘k to the instrument the flood 
of music still flows forth as volubly as 
ever. 

Mr. Pogson states, among other interesting 
facts, that his most difficult feat is that in 



AN BARLV VABIATIOK FLAVIWC WITH THE FBBT. IfAWNC WHK.B LVIHO ON THB FIOOB. 
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VLAVINU WITH TWO blICKS 
A TABI K‘CL(J III. 


1*1 AVtNCi nilKUL'i.ll A i/UM I. 


HACK lU IIANO, IHKOUliH A gUlt.J. 


feet,” says Mr. Pogson, “seetn to want to go 
anywhere but where I want them to, and 


played a note in his life ; the piano is an 
automatic one ! " The photographer did not 


altogether behave in a most e\usperating biieceed m portraying Mr. Pogson at that 
manner.” One night Mr. Pogson was passing stage of the [iroceedings. 



OVER BACK or HAMO, THKOUCH A BACK TO HAHOtWITH HANDS BOUND BNVEI.OrllD PHOM HSAD TO POOT tH 
^||,T. , AT TH* WRISTS, * SHEBT. 
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EUCLID INEBRIATED. 

Ili.ustratkd by Pkcui.iar Propositions by 1x)uis Nikola. 


COR the purpose of demonstration, all diagram by a dotted line, is not to be cut 
^ 'that ih reiiuirod is a sfiiiare of black- thiough. With the segments of the square 


ened card, divided as in the 
writh, in duplicate. Having 
accurately cut the sijuaiu, 
which may bti of any si,!c> 
from three to twelve uu lies, 
mark the diagonals A 1 ) and 
C H. Find the middle of 
the two adjoining sides A It 
and II D, and draw the line 
E F. Mark a point midw.ty 
between the corner A and 
the centre of the si^uari’, and 
draw the line K (i. Mark a 
similar point midway be¬ 
tween the centre of the 


diagram here- so provided it 



is (xissible to construct an 
astomshing variety of figures, 
the discovery of wliich pro¬ 
vides a fund of amusement 
in itself. 

I Alt me begin by illastrat- 
ing a touching .story, with a 
moral : “The Story of the 
Unjust lAidger and the Vir¬ 
tuous landlady." You will 
please suppose that the land¬ 
lady has provided a bloater for 
the breakfast of the lodger. 
The lodger complained of the 
bloiiter. He said he respected 



.square and the corner D, and draw II J. If 
the square is now cut u|x>n the firm lines 
shown in the figure, it gives two Kirge 
triangles, one triangle half the si/e, two others 
half the size of that, and a si^uare and a 
rhomboid. It is to be noted that the portion 
of the triangle diagonal H B, marked in the 



FIG, 3.—OPFBHCB AMU OEFBNCIt. 


antiquity, but did not admire that quality in 
relation to food. I regret to put on record that 
both parlies so far forgot the natural dignity 
of their respective positions as to itssume in 
their subsequent behaviour the mutually 
aggressive attitudes depicted in Fig. 3. 

'rhis is the jxilicem.'ui 
called in—a type of all 
that is lieautiful and noble 
in human nature ; and the 
lodger was [lolitely shown 
downstairs by “The 
Machinery of the I.aw,” 

leaving a picture of _ 

tyranny chastised and 
virtue triumphant. * 

I will next endea¬ 
vour to represent 
geometrically a shprt 
series of pleasing types 
of English sentiment 
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III all rusts, I fed siirr, thr iindfrl^ing srnti- 
iiifiit will directly appeal to svnipatlittir 
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natures and speak for itsdf. 1 lere 6) 
is a popular ballad [lirturially illiisti.iu d, 
“When Jplinny Comes Marching Home.” 

'rhen comes (I'ig. 7) a tableau from a 
murderous melodrama, “ The Ciuildcss 
Maiden and the Dreadful Duke.” 



I'lCi. 7 .—MRIODKAMA : “THE aun.lSI.P«>S MAIDhN AND 1 HR 
DMKADFUL DUKE." 



111. a III! I isi. ^1 rKMlllFM. 


'riien we have two gentlemen I'lguged in 
a i]iiie[^ fiientllv diseiission on ihe subiect ot 
llie '■ I'lsral I’oliry ” (I'lg. 8 ), and next (I'lg. y) 
‘‘ Two larlies absorbtd in diseiissiiig the 
iiiterestiiig subject td diess during a liuiil 
iiitei\al of a shopping espedilion ” 



lit. 0 ^ tun iMVAfDlMhM. 


I'lnally, we haie perhaps the most suereis- 
ful III our senes - two graceful modern d irire-) 
(I'lg. 10), the ‘ .Skiit Dance” and the “( ake 
\\ alk ■ 
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A SrOKY R)R CIIILDRKN 


I{^ ]v. N'l.siiii 

'I’hc I’liiiirss Mini first, iirul Jimmy f'aiTu.-d 
hi'i sliming train , llii n raine Rathlivn, and 
CiiT.ilil ranif last 'I'lit-y M’t'ro all (jiiitc suye 
that till-) liail M.ilkud iiglit into the middle' 
of a fairy-t.dr, aiul thi'y wme the more leady 
to be sure 1h‘<mus<' iliey were so tiied and 
himgiy. iJu ) were, m fait, so Imni'ry and 
lin'd ibat they hardly nntu ed while they 
were goings or observed the beauties of the 
formal gaidens thioiigh whieh the pink silk 
I’liiicess was leading them. 'I’hey were in a 
sort <il ill earn, from whieh they only partially 
awakened to fmd themselves m a big hall, 
with suits of .irmour and old Hags round the 
wall, skins of beasts on the floor, and heavy 
oak tables anil benches ranged along it. 

The Princess entered, slow and stalely, but, 
onee inside, site twitched her sheeny train 
out of jimmy's hand and turned to the 
thri'i'. 

“ You just wait here a minute,” she said, 
“and mind you don’t talk while I’m away. 
I’his castle is crammed with magic, and I 
don’t know what will hapjjen if you talk.” 
And with that, picking up the thick, goldy- 
pink folds under her arms, she ran out, as 
Jimmy .saidafterwards, “ most unprincesslike," 

Copyiiglit, tgti6, by E. Nesbit. 


ClIAI’rF.R II. 
inC.\ sou .lie young so many 
things aie ditfiiull to l>elii\e, 
and ycl llic diilli'st people will 
till vou that tiu-y .ue tui - 
Suc h ihmgs, for iiisl.ini'e, as 
liiat the c.irth giH'i iouikI the 
sun, and ih.il it is not Hat, hut loiind \\ t 
the things that seem leally likily, sucli . 1 . fairy¬ 
tales .md m.igic, are, so say the giownu[)s, 
not tine at .ill. Yet they are so lasy to 
helie\e, espei-ially when you see them happen¬ 
ing. And, as 1 am always telling you, the 
most wonderful thing-, happen to all s<«rts of 
people, only you iie\er heai about them 
bi-i .luse the [H-ople think that no one will 
believe their stones, and .so they don’t tell 
them to anyone except me. And they 
tell me because they know that I can beliese 
anything. 

M'hen Jimmy had awakened tlie sleeping 
Princess anil she had invited the three child¬ 
ren to go with her td her jialace and get 
something to eat, they all knew quite surely 
that they had come into a place of magic 
happenings. And they walked in a slow 
procession along the grass towards the ca.stle. 
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showing as stic lan black blockings and black 
strap slioes. 

Jimmy wanted very much to say tliat he 
didn’t believe anything would happen, onlv 
he was afraid .something would happen if lie 
liid, so he merely made a face and put out 
his tongue. The others prctcndi-d not to see 
this, which was much more crushing ilun 
anything else they could have done. 

So they sat in .silence and (Jerald ground 
the heel of his boot ui>on the marble llooi 
'I'hen the I’rincess came back, very slowb, 
and kicking her long .skirts in fiont ol hei at 
e\eiy stej). She eotiltl not hold them up 
now beeau.se of the tray she e.irried. 

U was not a silver tray, as you might base 
espeeted, but an oblong tin one. .She set it 
down noisily on the end of the long table 
and bie.'ithed a sigh ol relief. 

“ t)h. It wti\ lieavy,” she s.n(l I don i 
know what fairy feast the ihiUlriu's lam y 
had been busy with. .\n\how, this was 
nothing like it. Tlie heaty lr.ay lieltl a loaf 


“ Ko.tst elm ken," said Kathleen, without 
hesitation. 

'I lie pinky I’rineess cut a slice of bread 
tind laid it on a dish. “ There you are,” she* 
s.iid, “oust chicken. Shall I carve it, or will 
> oil ?' 

'• Von, jilease," said Kathleen; and re- 
etMVi'd a pieie of diy bread on a plate. 

“(lieen [isMs’" asked the I’rimess, and 
iiiUa jiiece ol cheese and laid it beside the 
liie.ul. 

Katlileen beg,in to eat the bread, cutting 
il ii|i w'ltli knile and fork as you would cat 
1 Inckcn It was no use owning that she 
didn't sec an) i Im ken ami pc,is, 01 anything 
but I lieisi- ami dry bic.id, bcc.iuse tli.it would 
be owning that she had some die'diul seciot 
l.uilt 

“It I li.avc. It is ,1 sc< rel even liom me.” 
'■he told licrsi il 

The others asked loi io,ist beet and 
cabbage and got ii, sbe supposed, thoiigb 
to her It onl\ lookid like div bread anil 



ofljread, a lumji of cheese, and a brown pig 
of w'aler. 'The rest of it.s heaviness was just 
plates and mugs and knives. 

“Come along,” said the I’rincess, hospit¬ 
ably. “ I couldn’t find anything but bread 
and cheese; but it doesn’t matter, because 
everything’.? magic here, and unless you have 
some drs.’idful secret fault the bread ami 
chce.se will turn into anything you like. 
What would you like ? ” she asked Kathleen. 


Diilrli cheese. “I do wundei what my 
dre.idful secret fault i.s,” she thought, as the 
I’rincess lemarked that, as foi hei, she could 
fancy a slie,e of roast jK'.ieoek. “ 'I'his one,” 
she added, lifting isseiond mouthful of d^y 
bread on her fork, “ is i|uite delicious.” 

“ It’s a game, isn't it ? ' a.sked Jimmy, 
suddenly. 

“ bat’s a game ? ' asked the Princess, 
frowning. 
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Prc-tcndiiif' it’s beef tlie bread and “I’m sorry,” said the Princefs, “bul you 
(lieese, I mean. ” (.ni l hrne l)uit yourselves much, (lo .straight 

“A g.inie ? Hill it li bcek I,o<ik !il it," on There .iren't any more steps” 

.said llie i'rinees.s, opening her ejes leiy mile They went straight on- in the dark. 

“ Ves, o( ( ouise," said jimmy, feebly. “I ‘‘When >ou eome to the door just turn 

was only joking ” tlie handle tind go m. 'I'lien stand still till I 

Hiead .ind < heese is not, puh.ips, so gooil find the nuiU In s I know where they are." 

as loa-.l lieel, oi elin ken, oi jii.noik (I'm “Did they have m.iu lies a hundred jeais 
not sme about tin jHa<o«k I in.wer lasli'd ago^ ’ askeil ]iiiim\. 

pe.'ieoek , did you but Ijk. 1(1 .111(1 (heese Is, “1 nie.iiu the tmder-bo\,” s,iid the 
at any i.ite, \ii\ mm h Inllii than nollimg i’nm ess, (|iiu kly. “ We alwais e.dled it the 

when von h.isi h.id nollimg snur bie.ikkist mat( lies. Don't you llete, IlI me go 

e\( epi giiosi hi 11 K s and gmgei bi.(i, and it is (list '’ 

long past jom pioper dmnei imn l.ieryoiie .^he did . .md win n tiny had reached llu 
ate and diank .md (i ll mm ii hetli r. dooi she w.is w.iuiiig foi them with a e.amlU 

‘■Now,” s.iid tin. I’limiss, biiishmg the mini hand i-ln* thiiist it on (nr.dd 

buMdetimilis oil 111 I gicdi silk lap, “il “ 1 lold it steady, ’ slu said, and undid llu 
yoii'ie sure von wont h.i\e .tin iiion me.il slmtleis ol a long window, so tliat (irsl a 

you (.111 eome .md sc, nn Im.isiiks .Sm-f \ellow sire.ik .md tin n a b’l.i/ing, gnat 

you w’un'l l.iki llie k.isl bil imok' c hn'ken ■’ ohiong ot light (lashed al them, and the 

No? I hen follow im loom w.is full of .smishme 

Mie t;ol up . 111(1 tin V lollowcl In i down “It m.ikes the laiidle l(X)k quite silly. ' 
tin. long hall to tin end, when- the gr< .it s.ud Jimmy. 

stone sl.ius lan uji at I.n h side aiul joined 111 “So it does,” said the I’lineess, .uu 
a hio.ul Ihuht K.nlmg to tin 
g.illi iv .iliove I nd( r llie sl.nrs 
w.ii.s hanging ol t.ijusin 

“lieiualh this .iiias, ' said 
lh(' I’lUK css, “is tin dooi ll .1(1 
mgr to III) pin.lie ap<uluieiits’ 

She held the l.ipestiy up with 
both hands, lor it was lie.iw, 
and slniwid .i litlU- dooi ih.ii 
had been bnidi n b\ it 

“'1 be ke\," slie s.nd, “bangs 

above " 

And so It did- on a l.iige 
nist\ n.iil. 

“ Put It m. " said llie I’rim (,ss, 

“.md tiiin It '■ 

(ieiald did so, .uul the gre.u 
key (le’.iked and gr.iletl m 
the lot k 

“ Now ])Ush,” she .said; 

“push haid, all ot you." 

They pushed li.iid, all ol 
them. 'J'lie door gave way, 
and tliey fell ovei each other 
into tlie dark space beyond. 

'I'lie Princess diopped the 
curtain and came afier them, 
closing the door beliind her. 

“Ixiok out!” she said, 

“ look out I There arJ two 
steps down.” 

“■I’h.ink you,’’ Siiid (ierald, 
rubbing his knee at the bot¬ 
tom of the steps. “ We found 

that out flOt oursclv’es.” "she UA:> WAmSU MIK OJh.M Wllll a LANULfc IN HhR HANU' 
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blow out the* oan<ll«'. Tlion she took the 
key from the outside of the door, put it in 
the inside keyhole, and turned it 
.'J'lie room tlioy were in was small and Inf'll. 
Its reihnf' was ol deep blue, with fjold stars 
painted on it 'I’lie walls were of wood, lU’hlv 
earved. And there was no liirmtiiie in it 
w hates or. 

“'I'his,” Siiid the I’lince'.s, “is m\ treasiiu 
ehanibcr.” 

“But whcie,’'nv|uire<l Kathlreii, polih-ls, 
the IreJaiires?" 

“ Don’t you .see them ’ ” asked Ihe rimecss 
“No, we don’t," .said Jimmy, blunth’ “ \ oii 
don’t come that breail ami < hei'se ^.ime with 
me -not twice over, you don t,” 

“ff \ou ilon’t see them,' said tin 

I’lincess, “ I suppose 1 sh.dl base to say tlie 
charm Shut yom e\es, jilease, and f;iM; 
nil \’om won! of lionoui you won't look till 
1 tell \ou’’ 

'I'lieir wolds of lionoin weie soineilni.g 
that the childu n woiihl r.iiher not h.ue 
given just then - but lhe\ give tin in, all tin 
.same, and shut tin n < ^es iiglil. 

‘MN’igg.ldll yoiJg.ldoo hig.idee leegadliWi. 
nowg.idow said the Prim ess, r.ipidly , and 
thej heard the swish of hei silk tiam nni\iiig 
aiios.s the room. ’I hen theie was a luak 
mg, lustling noise 

“ Slie’s locking us m ' " tiicd Jiininy 
“ ^'ollr woid o( lioiiDin '"’gasped (feiald 
“ ()h, do be (jiin k ’ ” moaned Katlili i n 
“^’oii may look,' said the Mine of the 
Pi«uess Ami they looked 'I'lic room was 
not the same room: \cl yes, the si.nn, 
vaulted blue leiling was iheie, and iindei it 
half a-do/.eii feet ol the ilai k |)aiu llmg, bill 
below that the walls of tin- room bla/idand 
spaikled with white and blue, and icd and 
giLcii, and gold ami silver Shehes i.in 
round the room, and on them weic gold 
cups and silvei dishes, and plattiis and 
goblets set with gems, oinameiiLs of goUl 
and .silver, tiaras of diamonds, necklaces ol 
rubies, strings of emeralds and pearls all 
set out in unimaginable splendour against a 
barkgruiiiid f.ided blue velvet. It was 
like the Oown jewels that you sec when yom 
kind' uncle lakes you to the Tower, only 
there were far more jmvels than you oi any 
one else has e\ei seen together at the 'I’ower 
or anywhere else. 

'I'hc three t.hildren remained hiealhles.s, 
open - moutlied, staring at the sparkling 
splendours all about them ; while the 
Princess stood, hci arm stretclied out in a 
gesture of command and a proud smile on 
her lips. 


“ My woid ! ” s.ud Gerald, in a low 
w hisper. 

Hut no one spoke out loud. They waited 
as it spellbound lot the Piincess to s[K'ak. 
Slie spoke. 

“ \\ li.ii piH.c hread andchee.se game.s 
now?" slie asked, lrium|)hantly. “Can I 
do magic, oi < an'i 1 ? ” 

•*\ ou e.m oh, vou e.mi,’' said Kathleen. 

“ ibiy we -lu.iy we toiti/il" asked Gerald. 

“ .\ll th.it is nunc is yours," said tlie 
Piim es'i, with a generous wave of hei hiowii 
hand, .md .ulded, iniicklv . “Onl}', of toiiise, 
vmi umsin'i take anything away witli 
\on ' 

"Were not tliuiei,' said jimmy. Die 
otliiis wen alie.'idv busy tuiiimg ovci the 
womieiUil tilings on ihe ’ulue velvet shel\(,*s. 

“IVifiaiis mil." said the I’liiu ess , "but 
yoc'ri .1 \erv imhi-lie\ing little hoy. Vou 
think J lan'l si e msiilc vou, but I can. I 
know wh.il \oiive lieeii ihinkmg " 

“ W hat ? " asked [mimy 
“Oh, \on know well enough,’ .said the 
Pi im I ss “ Vou re ilimking about the lucad 
.md f 111 esc ili.ii I (liangeil into bed and 
aboiil Muirsiiiet l.inlt. 1 s.i\, let’s all dress 
up, ami you In I'limes and Pnmesscs loo.’’ 

“ lo riowii run liiio,' s.iid Geiald, lifting 
a gold < lowii willi a r loss rju ihc top, “was 
till woik ol a inoiiii'iil ’" lie [nil the iiown 
on Ins IxMil, anil ai'ileil ;i lollar of .SS and a 
/one ol s]i;iiklmg emci.drls wliith would not 
()iiile meet ovei his shirt. He luined from 
living It by .m ingenious ud.iptalion of liis 
bell to finrl till otheis .ilieady tieiked witli 
diadems, iieiklaii.s, and lings. 

“Ilow s|ilenilid yon look ”’ saiil the Piin- 
(iss, “and bow J w'l^h yom clothes weic 
pi ttiir' What ugly flollies jitoplc w«ir 
now.'idavs' A lumdierl yi'ais ago ’’ 
Kalhiieii stood (piitc still with a dianioml 
hiaiclet raisi d m In r liand. 

“ I say,” she s:iid , “the King and (Jut’en ” 

“ n Z/ii/ King and Queen?” asked the 
Prim ess. 

“ Voiir father and mother,” said Kathleen. 
“'Ilicv’JI h.ive waked up by now. Won't 
they be wanting to see you after a hundred 
years, yon know?” 

“Oh ah yes,” said the Princess, slowly. 
“I emhrar id my rejou mg jiarent.s when 1 
got the bread and eheesc. They’re having 
their dinnci. They .won’t espett me yet. 
Here,” she aiUlcd, liastily pulling a ruby 
braeclet on Katlilcen’s arn, “see how 
splendid that is ' ” 

Kathleen would have been finite contented 
to go on all day trying on different jewels and 
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looking at herself in the little silver framed 
mirror tliat the IVincess took from one of 
tilt* shelves, but the Ixjys were soon tired 
of it. 

“.I.x»ok here,” said (lerald, “if you’re sure 
yoLii fathei and mother won’t want jou, 


“ What’s all this rubbish ? ” ^!ie asked. 

“ Rubbish, indeed!" said the l’rinces.s. 
“ Why, those are all magic things! This 
bracelet-■ anyone who wears it has got to 
s|>eak llie truth. 'I'his cliain makes jou as 
strong as ti'ii men ; if you wear this spur 


i! ' i 'l* t'.l ■ 
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let's go out and have a ji>Ilv good game oi 
soiiicthiiig Voii could play besieged raslles 
awfully well in that ma/e Unless you can 
do any moie ni.igu tricks.' 

“You loiget,' said the Prim css, “ I'm 
grown up. I don't iilay games And I don't 
like to do too much magic at a time— it s so 
tiring. Resides, it’ll take us ever so long to 
put .ill these things hack in their pioper 
places.’" 

It did. 'I'he < hildren would ha\c laid the 
jewels just an) where, but the I’rineess sluiwed 
them that e\eiy necklaee, or ring, or hiai'elel 
had its ow n proiK-r filaee on the velvet -a 
slight hollowing in the shelf hencath so that 
each stone fitted into its own little nest. 

As Kathleen was fitting the last shining 
ornament into its profiler place she saw that 
[lart of the shelf near it held, not bright 
jewels, but rings and brooches and chains, as 
well a.s queer things that she did not know 
the names of, and all were of dull metal and 
odd shapes. 


\<uir horse will go ,i mik a minute; or, if 
yoii'ie walking, it's the same .as .sei cn-league 
bools.’’ 

“What does this lirooch do?’' a.sked 
Kalhlein, leachmg out her li.md. The 
I’lmtess caught her by the wrist 

“You mustn’t touch," she said; “if any¬ 
one but me touches them all the magic goes 
out at once and nc\er comes hack. 'I'hat 
biooch will give you any wish )ou like." 

“And this ring?" Jimmy pointed. 

“Oh, that makes you invi.sible.” 

“Wh.it’.s this?’’ asked Gerald, .showing a 
cuiious buckle. 

“ Oh, that undoes the effect of all the other 
charms.” 

“l>o you mean really V' Jimmy asked. 
“You’re not jii.st kidding?’’ 

“ Kidding, indeed ! ’’ repeated the Princess, 
scornfully. “1 should have thought I’d 
shown you enough magic to psevent you 
speaking to a Princess like that! ’’ 

“ 1 say,” said Gerald, visibly excited. “You 
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might show u? how soirie of the things act. 
Couldn’t you give ii.s each a. wish ? ” 

Th«* Princess did not at once answei. And 
the minds of llie lliree played with granted 
wishes—brilliant, yet thoroughly reasonable 
the kind of wish that nevei seems to o< cur 
to people in fairy-tales when they siuideiilv 
get a chan< e to ha\e their thiee wishes 
granted. 

“No,” .said the Piincess, suddenly, “no, 
1 can't give wishes to re//- - it only gives me 
wishes. Hut I'll let jou see the ring make 
we invisible. Only you must shul join eyes 
while I do it.'' 

'1 hey ‘■liiit them. 

“^oiint fifty,” said the Piincess, “and ihin 
JOU may look. And thi n you must shul 
them again, and count filty. .nid , I'll 
reappear” 

(ierald counted aloud 'I'hiough tin 
counting one (oiild luai a eieakiiig, rustling 
sound. 

" I'ortj seven, forty eight, loitj nine, liltv"’ 
said Cer.ilil, and e\(ivoni; opened then ejis 

'I'hcy were alone in the room. 'J'he jewils 
had vanished and so h.Hj the Piiiuess. 

“.She’s gone out by the door, ol eouisi,'' 
.said Jimmy, but tlu' door was loi ki d. 

“'I hat magic,” s.ud Kathleen, bn.ilh 
lessly. 

“ iMaskelyne and iKwant < an do ///uf 
truly, ” said Jimmy “.And 1 w.ml my 
tea.” 

“ \'our tea'” Geiald’s tone was full o( 
lofltempt. “'I'he lovely Prim ess,” In went 
on, “reappeared as sijon as oin huo li.ul 
finished eounting lilij. One, two, thoc, 
four-” 

Geiald and Kathleen had both closed 
their eyes. Jlul somehow [iimuy hadn't 
He didn’t mean to cheal. He just foigol 
And as Gerald’s count reached thirty he s.iw 
a panel imdei the window open slowly 

“ Her,” he said to himself. “ I A'/ierf it 
was a trick ! ” And at onec shut his eyes, 
for he was an hcrnourable little boy 

On the w'ord “ fifty ” siv ej'es opened. 
And the pane) wa.s closed alitl there was no 
Piinfess. 

“.She hasn’t pulled it off this time,” said 
Gerald. 

“Perhaiis you’d better count again,” said 
Kathleen. 

“ I believe there’s a cupboard under the 
window,” said Jimmy, “and she’s hidden in 
it Secret panel, you know.” 

“ You looked; that’s cheating," said the 
voice of the Princess so close to his ear that 
he quite jumped. 


“ I didn’t cheat." “ Where on earth— ” 

“ Whatever-'* said all three together. 

Kor still there was no Pimc'Css to Ije .seen. 

“Gome back yisible, Princess, dear,” said 
Kathleen. “ Shall we shul our eyes .and 
ec>unt .igam ? ’’ 

“Don’t be sillj," s.ud the voice of the 
Piiiuess, and it sounded very cross. 

‘‘\\c‘’re /rA sillj,” said Jiiimiv’, and his 
\oie« w.is cioss too. “ Why can’t j’ou come 
luck and have done with it? You know 
j'cui’re only hiding ” 

“ Don 1.” said K.itlileen, geiitlv’. “ She /j 
mviMhle, you know’’ 

“.So should I be il I got into the clip 
bc).ir(l.’' said Jimmy 

“ (Jli, ji's,” s.iul the- snec’img lone of the 
Pimcc‘ss, “you llmik youmi’lvc's vc'rv rlevc r, 

1 (l.ui; say Mill /don't imml. Well pl.iy 
tlul JOU lit//'/ sc c nil , if vou like ” 

“ Well, but we iii//'/.' said (u i.ild , “ it's no 
use gelling m a wav II vou’ie Iiidmg, as 
jimmy s.ivs, you'd bc-ltii conic- out II j-ou've 
leally tin IK d invisible jim'd better make 
yoiiisc II \ isiblc' again.” 

“Do joii ledly iiic-.m,” .'isked a veciee-, 
cjiiili-c II inged, but vtill llie Pimcess's, “ that 
voii in//'/ sev me 

“ G.m’l j’oii ill’ \\i' c’.iii’l ” .isked Jinimj', 
lathe I imieason.ibly. 

Till' sun w.is bl.i/mg in .it the window , 
the loom was 'ciy liol. and everyone was 
gelling cross 

“Vou can’t \ee mc^” There was the 
sound ol a sob m the voice of the invisible 
Pi mu I IS. 

"■ JVi\ 1 tell JOU," said jimmy, “and 1 
w.uil my tea .ind 

What he w.is s.ivmg w.is bioken off short, 
as one iiiigiit bic.ik a stick of .sealing-wax 
And then m the golden .iluinoon a really 
c]iiite lioiiid tiling li.ippc.'iied , Jimmy '.i'd 
cleiily liaiiil b.ii kwjidv, then forwards, his 
eye s opened wide., .iiicl Iiis mouth too. 
backward and foiwaid he went, very quickly 
and abruptly, then stood .still. 

“Oh, he’s in a tit' Oh, Jimmy, dear 
Jiiuiiiy ' ’’ cried Kathleen, hurrying to him. 

“ What is il, dear, vvli.it is ii ? ” 

“It’s Hit/ a lit,” gasped Jimmy, .angrily. 

“ She shook me.” 

“ Yes,” said the voice of the Princess, 
“and I’ll shake him again if he keeps on 
saying he can’t see me.” 

“ You’d better shake me," said Gerald, 
angrily. “ I’m nearer your own size.” 

And instantly slie did. T?ut not for long. 
'I'hc moment Gerald felt hands on his 
shouldeis he put up his own and caught 
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them by the wrists. And there he was, 
holding wrists that he couldn't see. It was 
a dreadful sensation. An invisible kick 
made him wince, but he held tight to the 
wrists. 

“Cathy," he cried, “come and hold her 
leg.s ; shes kicking me" 

“ Where ?" cried Kathleen, .in.Mous to 
help, “ I don’t see any legs.” 

“This IS her hands I’\e got,’" cried (^rald. 


the moment he had done so he found it im¬ 
possible to believe that he really had been 
holding invisible hands. 

“ You’re just pretending not to see me," 
said the Princess, anxiously, “ aren’t you ? 
Do say you are. You’ve had your joke with 
me. Don’t keep it up. I don’t like it.” 

“On our sacred word of honour,’’ .said 
Gerald, “ you’re still invisible.” 

I'here was a silence. Then, “ Come,” said 



“ She is invisible right enough. Get hold of 
this hand, and then you can feel your way 
down to her legs.” 

Kathleen did so. I wish I could make you 
understand how very, very uncomfortable and 
frightening it is to feel, in broad daylight, 
hands and arms that you can't see." 

“ I won't have you hold my legs,” said the 
invisible Princess, struggling violently. 

“ What are you so cross about ? ’’ Gerald 
w'as quite calm, “ You said you’d be 
invisible, and you are." 

“ I’m not.” ' . 

“You’are really. Look in the glass.” 

" I'm not; I can'tJx;.” 

“ Look in the glass,” Gerald repeated, 
quite unmoved. 

“ I.«t'go,then,” she said, Gerald did, and 


the Princcs.s, “ I'll let you out, and you can 
go. I'm tiled of playing with you.” 

They followed her voice to the door and 
through it, and along the little pas.sage into 
the hall. No one said anything. Everyone 
felt very uncomfortable. 

“ lojt's get out of this," whi.si)ered Jimmy, 
as they got to the end of the hall. But the 
voice of the Princess said :— 

“Come out this way; it’s quicker. I 
think you’re perfectly hateful. I'm sorry I 
ever played with you. Auntie always told 
me not to play with strange children.” 

A door abruptly opened, though no hand 
was seen to touch it. “ Come through, can’t 
you ? " said the voice of the PrinGes§. 

It was a little ante-room, with long, narrow 
mirrors between its long, narrow windows. 
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“Good-byaj” said Gerald. “ITianks for 
giving us such a jolly time. Let’s part 
friends,” he added, holding out his hand. 

\ An unseen hand was slowly put in his, 
which closed on it, vice-like. 

. '* Now,” he said, ” you’ve jolly well got to 
look in the glass and own that we’re not 
liars.” 

He led the invisible I’rmress to one of the 
mirrors and held her in front of it by the 
shoulders. 

“ Now,” he said, “ you just look for 
yourself.” 

There was a sileni:e, and llien a cry of 
despair rang through the room. 

“Oh, oh, oh! I invisible. Whatever 
shaft I do?" 

“Take the ring oflF,” .said Kathleen, sud¬ 
denly practical. 

Another silence. 

“I cant” cried the Princess. “Tt won’t 
come off. But it can’t be the ring. Rings 
don’t make you invisible.” 

“You said this one did,” said Kathleen, 
“and it ha.s.” 

“But it caw’f,” .said the Piincess. “I was 
only playing ut magic. 1 just hid in the 
.secret cupboard- it was only a g.'ime. Oh, 
whatever ska// 1 do ? ” 

“ .\ game ? ” .said Gerald, slowly ; “ but you 
can do magic—the invisilde jewels and you 
made them come visible.” 

“Oh, it’s only a secret spring and the 
panelling slides up. Oh, what am I to 
d#?" 

Kathleen moved towards the voice and 
gropingly got her arms round a ]jink silk waist 
that she couldn’t see. Invisible arms clasped 
her, a hot invisible cheek was laid ag.imst 
hers, and warm invisible tears lay wet between 
the two faces. 

“ Don’t cry, dear,” said Kathleen ; “ let 
me go and tell the King and Queen.” 

“The-” 

“Your Royal father and mother.” 

“Oh, don’t mock me,” said the jxror 
Princess. “ You kuo 70 that was only a game 
too, like ’ 

“J..ike the bread and chee.se,'' said Jimmy, 
triumphantly. “ I knew tkat was ! ” 

“ But your dress and being asleep in the 
maxc, and-” 

“Oh, 1 dressed up for fun, because every¬ 
one’s away at the Fairwich Fair, and I put the 
clue just- to make it all more real. I wa.s 
playing at Fair Rosamond first, and then [ 
neatti you talking in the maze, and I thought 
what fun; and now I’m invisible, and I shall 
never come right again—^never, 1 know I 

VoL xjixiiL—'IB. ,vt 


sha’n’t It serves me right for lying, but I 
didn't really think you'd believe it—not more 
than half, that is,” .she added, hastily, trying 
to be truthful. 

“ But if you’re not the Prince.ss, who.arv 
you?” asked Kathleen, still embracing the 
unseen. 

“ I’m - My aunt live.s here,” said the 
iuvTsible Pimci-ss. “.She may be home any 
time^ Oh, what .shall 1 do? ” 

“ Perhaps she knows .some charm-•" 

“ Oh, nonsense ! ” said the voice, sharply j 
“ she doesn't believe in charms. She 7Vould 
be .so <T«)ss Oh, I daien't let her see me 
like this,” she udilrd, wildly, “ And all of 
you here trxi. .She’d Ije so dreadfully 
enjss.” 

’I'lu’ beautiful magie castle that the children 
had bdieveil in now felt jis though it were 
tumbling about tlicir eais. All that wa.s left 
was the invisihleness of the Princess. But 
that, you will own, was a good deal. 

“ 1 just said it, ’ moaned tlie voice, “arid it 
came true. I wi.sh I’d never played at 
magic---] wish I’d never played at anything 
at all.” 

“Oh, don’t sriy th-at,” (Vrald said, kindly. 

“ T.et’s go out into the garden near the 
laki*, whole il’s cool, and we’ll hfdd a 
solemn (ouiieil. You’ll like that, won’t 
you ?” 

“Oh’” cried K.alhleen, suddenly,'* “ the 
buckle that m.ikes magic come undone ! ” 

“It doesn’t nat/v” nuirmured the voice 
that seemed to sjioiik wilhout lips. “ 1 only 
just that.” 

“You only ‘just said’ about the ring,” 
said Geialil. “Anyhow, let’.s tiy.” 

"Not lew- we," said the voice. “You go 
down to the Teinjile of Flora, by the lake. 
I'll go b.nck to the jewel-room by myself. 
Aunt might si-e you ” 

“She wiiii’l see tvw," said Jimmy. 

“Don't rub it in," said Gerald. “Where 
A the 'I'emple of Flora ? ” 

“'1 hat’s tile way,’’ the voice said; “down 
those steps and along the winding path 
through the shrubbeiy. You can’t miss it. 
It’s white marble with a statue goddess 
inside.' 

The three children went down to the white 
marble Temjilc of Flora and sat down in its 
sh.idowy inside. It had arches all round, 
except behind the statue, and was cool and 
restful. 

They had not been theie five minutes 
before the feet of a runner sounded loud 
on the gravel. A shadow', very black and 
distinct, fell on the white marble floor. 
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“Your shadow’s not invisible, anyhow,” 
said Jimmy. 

“Oh, bother my shadow," the voice of the 
Piinccss replied. “We'lrft the key in.side 
ilie -door, and it’s shut itself with the wind, 
and it’s a spring lock.” 


“ I’m—I’m-” said a voice broken with 

.sob.s, “ I’m the housekeeper’s niece at the 
castle, and my name’s Mabel Prowse.” 

“ That’s exactly what I thought,” said. 
Jimmy, without a shadow of truth, because 
how could he ? 



There wa.s a heartfelt pause. 

Then Gerald .said in his' most business-like 
manner 

“Sit down. Princess, and we'll have a 
thorough good palaver about it.” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder,” said Jimmy, “ if we 
were to wake up and find it was dreams.” 

“ No such luck,” said the voice. 

“ Well,” said Gerald, “ first of all, what’s 
your nan)e, and if you’re not a Princess, who 
are you ?" 


The others were silent. 

It was a moment full of agitation and 
confused ideas. 

“ Well, anyhow," said Gerald, “ you belong 
here.” 

“Yes,” said the voice, and it came fi’om 
the floor, as though its owner had flung her¬ 
self dow'n in the madne.ss of despair. “Oh, 
yes, I belong here right enough, but what’s 
the use of belonging anywhere if you’re 
invisible?” 


{To be continued.) 




From OtK»r MososiiAM. 



TUB BAKKrOOT DWOIBB .CIIMBINC SLOWIV l-KOM ONE 
KRKK KMIBE-KDt^E TO THE NEXI, WHILE THK C.HEAI CKOWIi 
WArClltli IN AWI'-MkIICK SIILNLI- 


CUMHIN’U A LADDhR OF KNIVKh. 

A mongst Ihe Chinese there are still in evisienie 
various furnis nf self-tiirtiirc and inethiMls nl 
voluntarily inflictin}' horlilv pain and discomrnrt to 
atone for the sms of others and to make oeaee with 
t|y powers that lie, 'I'he rungs of tne laihler 
employed in climbing the ladder of knives 
consisted of twenty-four long, keen blades, edge 
uppermost. I can guarantee the sli.arpness ot e%er\ 
rung, for each was critically examined b\ me K-fon 
the ladder was hoisted into an upright position. I he 
devotee completed the journey to the top and down 
again without app,ireiit injury.—s. ks.k, h / s , 
IN “THe WlllK W'ORLlI MAIIAZINI-.*' 


A JUDGE WHO JOKE.S. 


M r. justice MAULE, one of the most 
notable of the Victorian judges, is the prime 
of judicial wiU. '* My lord, you in<ay liclieve me or 
not, but 1 have slated not a word that is false, for I 
have been wedded to truth from iny infancy,” 
exclaimed, a witness when cautioned by the judge. 
“ Yfs, sir,*’ said Mr. Justice Maule; “but ilic 
qntetion Is how long you have been a widower ”— 
L. TIIMM.e GRAY, IN “llIB I'.RANn MAf.A/INK.” 


LEAD MINING IN DERUVSHIRP. 

I N that pimof countiy known as the King's Field, 
comprisiitg the Wapentake of Wirkswurth, any¬ 
one has a ri^t to prospect for lead when and where 
he pleases, with three exc^oiu —he may not 
pros^te 1^ seiroh in a garcien, orchard, nr on the 
nigh road. This curioas right came to light some 
yean ago, when a' descent of prospectors was 


threatened on a big estate, and tiie owner, to protect 
Inmself, wiu obligM to plant one of hU meadow.s 
with fruit trees. Niedless to say, when all danmr 
of the invasion had vanished the fruit trees quickly 
followed suit.— “country i.iris,.” 


RARGAIN.S AT AUCI’IONS. 

'■T''IIE Huction-nHim is the prime plni*c for bargains 
Xb if }on can find the lime to w.iirli and attend 
sales. .Some of the finest gems th<il have fallen to 
111) Ji.iie have bcin s^milLd in mixed lots herded 
.TWiiv uilliLnnimon slaiu|>!,. 

Omc 1 found .1 very great 
riiril) lolltd .IS an ordinary 
r.vrc slump, aiul 1 felt 
sure, as it was known only 
to a fi-w of us, lb,It it 
would r.dl into iny net. 

,Sii I kept in the Isirk- 
griiuiifl and g.ive my com. 
mission to .i de.iler to sl.irt 
it at sliiHiiigs, blit 1,1 go 
as far .is twelve (Hiiinds 
if loneil to do so. Iliil, 
alas ' I was not the ojil) 

Kieliard in tiie field, it was slaited, not at shillings, 
but at I bitty pounds 1 w.is nut s,j furtunale h.s a 
rLllow-s}ieei.i]isl who, on .t similar errand at another 
.sale, got lor eigblien sliilhngs a rarity he was pre- 
|i.ireil to bid for up to twenty-five jiounds.-—B. J. 
NA.SklVhl I, IN “llIK • Afl'AIN.” 



NANKIV«I.L, TUB WKLL* 
SNOWN l•ll■l ATKLIKr. 


“RANjl.S” KO-WANt'K, 

I K I im(kTst.snd llic iiintter rightly, it will Iw a case 
of piK-tie, as well as real, juslice should the 
Indian (tov urninenl s,in(tioti Kanjitsinhji’s suecessiem. 
It will Lcrtainly lie a ilension extremely popular with 
the other I’rnice'. of R.ijjiulana, and naturally with 
the J’.riiish people at home. I'eople in Englaiicl 
possibi) reg.ird lvanjilsin1i|i its a eruketcr and nothing 
more. We who know bun intimately know him 
.IS .1 m.m admirably fitted to rule.- c, B. FRY, IN 
“I'. II fry’s mai:a/i.\f„” 



A 1.ION.SHOOT WITH THK HAJSAHIB OP WAKKANEK, BANJIT- 
SIKHJI HAS HIR FOOT ON TH8 LION, ON HIS LEFT IS 'I HE 
RATSAHIB, ANO ON THB LATTER'S I.KPT IS RAKJITSIKHJIS 
# BLDPST BROTHER. 




CURIOSITIES. 

C»pyTii;lil, iqiA, by George Newne'i, Limited. 

[ ff'f xkaff If s;/a-i to infirv ( oiiiHhuliont to this set lion, and to pay (or uuh iir ate arcepled.'] 


\ “HAM Wit 
BKI-; .SH01>. 

I SKNI) you 
ihe |jlti)io- 
of .a siiop 
ni llt-rnc Uiiy. 
Till’ wi nriii w 
ortetcil llif invila- 
tion sliDwn in tlie 
prinl fluriti^; llic 
wliok* of last sea¬ 
son, ti> my own 
k' 11 n w ledge. 
Hirne Hiiy trip- 
]K.'rs are e\idenll> 
earetesj, of wliat 
they eal, f*>r ihc 
plioli^rapli re¬ 
presents the priii- 
ei(sil '‘ll.nn .ind 
Ike" shop in the 



umbrella - shaiwtl 
leaf. Dig up the 
bull) in autumn, 
w.tsh it and make 
it tidy and put it 
on the mantel- 

f tiece, and it will 
tloomjust as be¬ 
fore ; in fart' the 
fasc'inniing for¬ 
mula may be re- 
liealcil year after 
year.—Mr. t^l.ii- 
encel'-llioit,While 
Webbs, Hadley 
Coniniuii, Herts. 


pl.ui.— Mr. |ohii T D,i\, .So. 


KInilKturne Road, 'fooling ( onnnon, .S.W. 



T 


\ l'I.AM WilKII 
I l.tiVM..Ks W'lTIliil'T 
I tklh OK WAJ'IsK 
Mil'', weird bulb repro¬ 
duced lu re, .ind known 
as b.iiimorHtuin (jiittatuni, 
oi iiioie faniili.irly “ IMon- 
iiriliof tile I'.isl, 'Mills till t N- 
traiinlinary |Kiwer of iH’ing 
able to sit on a l.ilde or 
m.intelpiere in mid-winter 
ami, wilboul eaitb or water, 
prixliue .1 huge (lower 
eighteen iiirhes high. Its 
only necessity is soiiieibing 
to sit on. It lielongh to 
the same family .as the 
white arum lily, and the 
flower IS like a I. 1 II, n.irrow 
edition of its white rousin, 
Inil IS of a splendid yellow, 
richly .spottcrl with velvety 
crimson. The bulb (which 
U not cx|rensive to buy) is 
not unlike a large balf- 

i ienny or a small penny 
>iin, and must Ire placed, 
without earth or water, on 
a mantelpiece. In an in¬ 
credibly short time the 
^flower will appear ; when 
it ha.s faded the bulb should 
be planted in the garden, 
awhere in spring it w ill throw 
up a stout stem two feet 
high, covered with dark 
purple spots, and bearing 
at the sunimii a huge 


with a \cry serious accideiitt 
rniiii Heidellu'ig 
to iny rcsiileiieo, 
w li e IT 1 was 
struck by light¬ 
ning. Tile current 
m.ide a hole in the 
liack of iny head 
and passed oi er 
iiiy lack and arms. 

My clothes were 
ne.irly burned od 
my body; one shoe 
was taken clean 
oH The drums 
of Imtli ears arc 
broken. The roii- 
sequeiice is th.it I 
am very deaf. I 
send you a photo¬ 
graph of myself 
taken after the 
accident. I am 
f.iirly well now, 
although I had to 
keep my bed for 
M\ months. The 
only thing that 
Imiihics ineisdeaf- 
ness and noises in 
my head. 1 con¬ 
sider it a most 
wonderful escape 
from suddcndeain. 

Photo, by P. \V. 
Drirselmann, 
Heidelberg, $.A. 

— Mr. lierhert 
Bowker, Nigel, 
near Ueiddberg, 

Transvaal. 


STRUCK BY 
LlttHTN'INi: 
(IiMli) lime 
igo I nut 
I was tiding a bieyelc 


S' 
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oiii*'s n^tonishnient tlie pebJite 






r"v =• a, xx^-. ” 

' ' C' ,'j 1 -V f- '"u< li iliiwii on his 

'‘ luck. Mr. kiclit* Minim] his 
. .09 provisions Hith him, .ind lo- 

' - *'“I jollier ihc iMo i-n(iurc(l (he 

, ' ’ , ' ii.inlships ol till- place. The 

^jir ■ ^ • w. . Isichcs.vre n.iiur.illv.iiixiousto 

r/ - .c ^ ^*-5^ Kct son,.- nc«s from this .riHO. 

’ , , ‘ ‘ ’ ' r ' who (hey U-heve has sent 

k. .... , . .- -— - '-,,,‘J (hem this m.miiilicL-'it present, 

AN ADllRIuSS IN THK MORhK COflJ*.. .in<l slioulil tliese lines meet his 

A CORKK.SPONDENT, name unknown, has cm s or those of an>one w'ho knows him, Mr. Kiehc 

.sent Us the curiously ■aililre.ssisl eiiMlojie .iml Ins l.uli will he j'liul to hear from thoni. 

which we reprixhue here. The slr.ii'ne words, we ' , “I-- 

.ire inrornied l>y the Post Ofliie authorities, repiesint ' •■hl'KXk-Hll'K." 

the .soiincls as made by (he key of the m< dcrii Morsi- " I ''111^ curious nmirii.iiue is hiiill on to 'he rectory 

instrument. “ Idely idd\ ” stand for “dots,” .mil A Rs'i'hn wall .it .Siiskton, ne.ir Kuirhy, and 

“umpty” foraikish. The en\elope re.iche<l us .is iH'istr.iies .m oriKiii.il iiieihoil of e.lucation. The 
easily as if it had been addresswl in the orthodox wav. ‘■'l''•l'ns the obieits of the “ siieiik-piixi,” and 

' reads as follows “ Itois .ind (lirls s(KMkiii|r up tills 
I’Hie the s.i_\nn;s .nid texts t.iiiRhi liy the Vm. An li- 
de.icoii Collej (Iho N<il.il). Retlor of Sloeklon, 
\\'.irw II kshiii', will, .IS .a I'lisi Kew.ird, have roll down 
to them (ill ail (tr.in^e or an .\pple), a I’eriiiy on 
bolilm^' tliiir h.nids bilow the inoiilli-pliee of the 
l’i|V’ up which they spe.ik. And when twelve savings 
h.iie Ill-Ill S. 111 I e.ii h sjieaker shewing hi Roisl 
iK-h.ivioiir tli.d wh.it is le.irnid b.is Ix'i-ii out wrought 
111 d.illy lile will then h.ive One .'sliilhii|', and know 
how miuhnioic th.iti 1’elf, I'eiii'c or I’ouiuls, sliitll 
fiirlhcr follow the doin^ of what the wisiJom spoken 
ihiou^h the .'siK-.ik I'i|>e leaihes should he dune.”— 
Mr. VV. Wilson, 16 , Parade, I..eamin};ton. 

■nvrjr-f’’ 


'’I''I I Its curious roniriv.iiice is built on to 'be rectory 
X. }r.iiden wall .it .SliKkton, ne.ir Ku^by, and 



A DIAMOND IN A POTATO. 


H idden safely in an ordinary potato there 
reposed fur over a year, undiscovered, .1 pure 
white gem valued at something over six hundred 
pounds. The fortunate possessor of tins unexpected 
treasure is Mrs. John 1'. Kichc, of I’orllaiid, Oregon. 
One day she received through the post a mysterious 
package with the .South African post-mark. On 
unpacking .she found that the parcel contained what 
liMiked like an onJinary lump of cl.iy. The siih- 
ject offering no more interest for Ihc time IxMng 
the spherical lump was placed on the drawirig- 
rixjm mantelpiece. Over a year aft'erwards, by 
some lucky accident, let it lie said, snineone 
knocked the clay liall to the ground, whence it 
retxiunded and split in two halves, revealing 
a white, flesh - like substance wtiich suhsccjucntly 
turned out to be an ordinary white peeled j^rtato. 
This latter again split in half, and lo, out rolled 
a peculiar' Imrd substance! Not knowing what 
it was, Mr. Riche sulnnillcd what looked like a 
pebble to a scientific friend of fais, and lo every* 
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A SIRANr;K KKLIC OF I 
THK CIlirACO FIKK. | 

I SKND you a photo 
I'rnph taken by my- 
a liox of lin-tarks ' 
which were fuscrl l(i(;cth<T 
in llit'i'reat rircofCliicago 
The white-look ini' one in 
I lie top corner is an 
I irdinary lark. Tlic photo- 
(•rnph is full size. - Mr. 
f. K. Hmmilow, Havens- ; 
li>a, Kainhill, J-Anrs. 

A cuRiosrrv ok 

FI.OT.'.AM 

C UKIOU.S things .are 
soiiiel lines lost and 
rnuivl on the sea, as well i 
as on the land, but surely 
few more reinarkalile than 
that shown in llie photo- [ 
graph givs’ii below. Yoiir ; 
readers will, |>crliaps, be j 
interested to know tb it, 





i-i 



whilst fishing in the North .Sea s’\lj 
I'oiiit, in April lust, I fuiiiid tins 
object floating on the water. As it 
ous to vessels fishing 
in the viriiuty, 1 
decided to pick it up 
and bring it home to 
Uriiiisby. To get it 
on Ima^ my ship, the 
Mercia, however, 
ptuvetl more diflicult 
than I t first ima¬ 
gined; much precious 
time was lost, and 
almost every rope we 

C ased was biokeii 
e succes.k crowned 
(Sir cfTorts. What a 
sensation we created 
when we arrived in 
port with this extra* 
ordinary cateh ” I 


miles from Spurn 
peculiar-looking 
was very daiigcr- 


The structure is of iron, 
tength niMteen feet, 
diameter four feet six 
inches, and wei|bl three 
tons. I wonder if any of 
your readers can say what'¬ 
ll is, or explain how it 
came to be adrift on the 
open sea. Photo, by A. 
Forster, Grimsby,—Cap¬ 
tain Underhill, Wel¬ 
lington Street, Grimsby. 


l)OKS THK TOP OF A 
WHKKl. MOVt, KASTKR 
THAN THE BOTTOMV 

O VF.R a year ago 1 
noticed in your 
“ Curiosities ” a photo- 
giaph of an nuloniofMic 
omnibus which wa.s just 
starting to move. In the 
picture the uppicr halves 
of the wheels were 
blurred while the lower 
. halves weie not, illus¬ 

trating the fact that the top of a 
I wheel running on a surface moves 
I witli a greater rapidity than the 
bottom. I enclose a picture of 
Koljcrtsoii, the American drtv.:r, 
111 a Thomas flyer, while travel¬ 
ling at a r.iie of sisly-five miles 
an hour in the recent \'flnderliilt 
Ciiji race on Long Island. It ran 
c!v,ily be .seen that the up|ier parts 
of the ilircc wheels visible arc 
blurred and indistinct, while the 
lower portions are clear, proving 
the phenomenon is not c.aused hy 
the act of starling, but can be 
observed at any speed. The fact 
of course is that any point at tRe 
top of the wheel is moving for¬ 
ward with two motions: (i) Its 
own round the axis; ( 2 ) that of 
the car itself. On the otiicr hand, 
a point at the bottom of the 
wheel, while moving forwards 
with the car, is also moving hackveards by its 
mol ion round the axis—so that it appears stationary. 
Mr. C. W., Newark, N.L 
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AN AC'TUAI, CHAU.ENGE TO A llUKL. 

I SlilNI) ydu a co|)} of ihc oripn.il |>a))<T rL-<|ucsliti^ a gunlli- 
ni.li) 111 n.iinu |>I.icl‘, etc., t<i li^ht a iliicl: ‘‘June, 1804. 
Coriw.i), —SjuLL' }i)U liaAf adcil so iinfrcnllcinanly .alMiui this 
hiHik nnrl Ihc pi[ic, ili f.imiii}; 1113' cliar.-irlci as a sanullcr in llic 
first place anrl acting viiili siicli Inxs cunning anri meanness in 
tlie second, lliat fiii.dl) 


1 rcsohe to settle 
the rnuller l>\ force 
oi arms I now send 
sou a elMlIenge to tiKi-l 
meal such .1 place }ou 
may deem consenicnt 
for the duel —\oiir an¬ 
tagonist, (signed) (f. 
Slap.”-- Mr. A. A Bliin- 
den, k.iiiel.igli Koad, 
Slieeriiess on-SiM. 


AN INTERNATION.AL 
COnii ALIIIKES.S. 

I NOTICED a curi¬ 
ous addriss in T 11 k 
.Stranii gomr. months 
ago, and ai.i sending 
this os an example of 
the international cmle 
applied iti addresses. 
1 hope it will reach 
you safely, as the 1 ‘ost 
Office people are won¬ 
derfully clever and very 
painstaking.—Mr. C. A. 
Mcrrillees, c/o Milne, 
10 , Warrebder Park 
Crescent, Ediflbuigh. 



Mines .‘s}ndirntc, l.til., 
15;, I'ViKiuiri li Street, 
Ixiiidoii This tope, 
uliilc detached from 
ihc ton hucket winch 
IS used for lioisling ore, 
w.is raisisl two or three 
hiindrcil feel liefore it 
».IS discosered th,il llie 
hiukcl was di'tiu'hed. 
When Ihc discovery 
w.is marie the I'ViC «'s 
lowered, and while this 
W.IS tieirig done the eiul 
must have caught on 
soniLthing in tlie slufl 
which h( Id it and 
foriiied a loop through 
which the end of the 
rr>|ie drop|>ed after fri'c- 
ing itself. Wlien the 
rope was attached to 
the hucket, the weight 
of the latter tightened 
the knot, which was 
not noticed until it 
reached the sheave • 
wheel almve the shaft. 
— .Ml. S. E l-'owler, 
Agent, 415, f'harirs 
Buildings, Denser, 
Colorado. 
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I send is what remains of a tree which some years 
hack overbalanced into the Wyong River, N.o.W. 
Struck with its resemblance to a serpent, a local 
resident, with the aid of a tin of while paint, turned 
out a creature of a somewhat terrifying as[>ect. Witli 
the exception of the teeth, which are mwe of zinc, 
the “river-serpent” is entirely or^nal.—Mr. L. B. 
Doardman, Market Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


AN OPTICAT, ILLUSION 

I SKNDvou a drawing wherein I have created an 
optical illusion artificially. Seen from point B 
\ou see the outside of the straw hat; from point 
A you sec the inside. TVtbaps a humorist would say 
that when you turn a hat upside down you must see 
the inside. The top hat in the picture has no other 
object than to suppi^rt the general idea ol a roin|)art- 
inent hat-rack, since the straw hat, if alone in its 
particuhir though usual position, might be mistaken 
for a dish or something else. You nonce 1 do* not 
continue the line of the inner cirnimfercnce all round, 
but leave its position to the imagination, which is 
easily assumed liy the inference of the sha<led portion. 
That line continuation was omitted for the reason 
that its position is not the same in both cases. From 
point B the hat is an inclined plane in perspective 
necessarily, for here the shadow also indicates the 
outer hat-lmnd, and part of the upper left-hand brim 


ONE EXPOSURE AND 0-NJi SITTER 

I TOOK the foregoing pliotiigraph 
through a glass orn.iiiient lent me 
by a schoolfellow' of mine named II. 
jiiiiier. The glass gave sixteen se|harale 
im.iges of the same object, with the 
riinous result .shown.—Mr. 11. Howard, 
VVi^oilstock Corner, Bedford I'ark, 
Chiswick, W. 

A ‘‘RIVER-SERPENT." 

\ LTMOL'(l!l even nmv there re¬ 
mains some coiiltuvcr.sy as to the 
reality of the “.sea-serpent,” no npinimi 
has so far liceu expressed as to the 
existence or otherwise of the “ river- 
serpent.” The original of the photograph 












?v !»• 






is narrowed by the 
imaginary crown edge 
as well as diminish¬ 
ing perspective lines. 
From point A llie hat 
is a vertical plane no 
longer in jierspective, 
and so the brim haD 
equal width everv- 
where, and wha^,w«a 
loriiierly the i^et 
hat - band has now 
become an inner 
shadow ; so in this 
cose the imaginary, 
line shifts its patios)' 
from where it was in 
the former category. ^ 
—Mr. W,> ij 


'»lflDgsi e^omdoi. 
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A CLUSTER OF MASTERPIECES. 


H,\U., il wrote 1 ^ 01(1 
I,i'ip[liton, “ ‘ riu; iMooiisli 
dtirdi-ii' 01 ‘A Diciim oj 
Cir.inadii ’ ? ’ He liiid just 
finished one ol the most 
heiuitifiil of his piiiuiLs, and 
one wliich may he s.iid to he iIk* sponttiiu'oijs 
oui( ome of I eiiditon’s ilee|) affei tion for the 
coiiiiti V in wlm 11 tlie si etie is laid, 'riic whole 


a\eiuu ol liiMiiiant foliage, its hoiindanes 
of* whilesi rn.iihli, ,ind in ihe distani e 
the towers of the [lalaee lise in Oriental 
ma/Jmlleenee. A young maiden, sumptuoush 
el.id, is p.irmg the lool court, W'hile .iftiT her 
strut, with almosi i oiisi lous piide. a niimhei 
of iiijgmfieeni pe.iioiks, wliosi i.iiiiliow 
plumage fills the whole forigioiind with .1 
wonderful effect of mingled form and eoloui. 




“OflltLEV. 


llv SIK loIlN J. MIlLAIS, R.A. 


picture seems imbued with the spirit of 
old .\looi ish tomani e, and defiicts the time 
when the Moms, monan hs for a thousand 
years, still ’iiled o\ei the land. “ Heautilul 
fii'anada ' the soft note ot the lute no longer 
llo.its through thy moonlit ijtrcets the 
serenade is no iiion heaid beneath thy 
haleomes ; the li\el\ east.inet is silent u|)on 
thy hills.” 

stalely garden--this it is thi' panilei 
bhows us through which, overhung with 
arches of, twining ueepers and lioKli-red bv 
cypresses and rose tii-es in lull bloom, a stream 
of water iipples and purls. Its course is an 
V'ol. Nwiii 16 , 


How skillulh li.is the aitist cliei ked the 
long and monotonous hm of white, lli.it 
estends from the iici k of the wliite |il.u oi k 
to the margin of the imiuie, bv introducing 
ihe single slindir te.itlici th.it stands out 
clearly ag.unsi the sh.idows of the stonework ' 
How n.ilui.ilh. loo, is the full plumage ol 
the otlui bud depicted . not a feather but 
contributes its share to the h.irmonious 
whole' 

It IS interesting to recall how the pictme 
(.line to be p.unled for its oiiguiil owner, the 
I lie .Sir Joseph IVase. In the i .uly spring 
01 summoi of iiSj j .Sir Joseph and laulv 
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I Photo hit Vitniifitl 


By J. L H MKlSsOMI k 


I’t'iiM- Wi ll' in\Ill'll liy Leighton to rail anil 
see Ins S|)anish .ki Iciies .\tiioiig the draw¬ 
ings was one ol the old .Moorish palace at 
(iijn.iila, with the River IChro iiinnirtg 
thiough It, and anoHur sliowi'd a small ^lr^ 
feeding pe.ii o( ks m ag.iukn 

“Win,” iiii|iiiie(l Lads Tease, “don't >oii 
put the hull' girl and the ne.ieix ks m tla 
g.irdi n o( I he jialat e ? ’ 

Leighton was imu h slim k l>\ tin idea and 
promised to do so “Will vmi do it lor 
mi;^’’ t|ueiied .Sir |osi ph. “With all nn 
he.irt ' ” w.is the nisi.ml n spouse. ,ind li\ the 
III \t Mav the pieliire wa'' diilv Imished and 
I v.hil)it('d .It tiu' Kov.d .\( .idi iin 

The “<)|ihiha" liy .Sn |ohn I'.v'orett 
Millais h.is lieen widely aeel.imied hv manv 
eminent (I ities as till gieat I'.iighsh |jamter's 
masterpii.et,'. One adiiiiimg iriin does not 
lu'sitate to say that it is one ol the most 
marvelloiish eomplele .md .irenr.ile stiidu s 
ol V.iliir I VI r made Jiv the hand ol m.m 
Whin .Millais lit Ufion the l.niioiis passagi 
111 “ 1 lamlel 

till einiii'iii'', lit'.ns wall lilt II iliiiiU, 

I'lill il llii'|H»<i wii.ti li li 1 111! Ill 1 nil'lliili'iii-. |,i\ 

1 II lllll'lllv ill' llIl, 

he smiimoiii'd .ill his powem to p,iint su< h a 


[iietiire of the dead Ophelia .is h.id nolbiloie 
been atlenijited. He was a member ol the 
pre-Raphaclitc brothethood - that little b.md 
ol zealous and hopeful voimg pamteis who e 
work is signali/ed by inlimte jiains in i ralts 

m. msliip 'Till y weie nun who dn'.imed 
dieaiiis and saw visions as bi'eatiie viailh 
Never did lliev let their visions bei ome 
obsi Hied by till' ijnahty .md iiii olieieiii e ol 
then paint. Kveiy line, iveiv ban, ivnv 
blade of grass w.is depii teil vvilli si'iiipiiloiis 
I'are. 

No soom I had the idi a of tin de.id ()|ihi l..i 

n. ishi'd across the p.imt( r's bi.nii than In 
bethought him ol a model the onlv modi I 
Some lime beloie, an artisl liniid li.id dis 
covered bc'hmd the counter ol a boniii l shop 
a young woman ol striking mien .md le.itmes 
.\ wealth of h.iii hki' burnished eoppei hung 
above her |).ile brow. This was I'.h/.ibetli 
Siddal, diiLighter ol .i .Shi Ilield tiadi sman I let 
discovi'rer mtiodiieed her to liis li How .irlists, 
.md she fiei|iienllv sat as model lo Mill,vis, 
Holman Hunt, and Dante (labriel Rossetti 
'To Rossetti she was a “ beautiliil, pme, .and 
lovable ereatine." .She w.is his ideal - the fiil- 
lilment ot all his a'sihetie longings He taught 
her lo paint, .md she |iioved hersell .m apt and 
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accomplished pupil. lii^ht years later they 
were married, but, alas for their hopes ! their 
connubial bliss proved only too .short-lived. 
Within two years the beautiful model was 
.strv;ken down with a mortal illness. A few 
days later she died. Rossetti became 
almost frantic with griel and despair. In a 
touching farewell si'ene he placed the manu¬ 
script of all Ills unpubli.ihed jax-ms insid^ his 
dead wile’s coffin “\'oii were the inspiration 
of niy woik,” he cried “'I'o you only does 
my work belong ” 

In the spring ot 1852 “Ophelia" was 
finished by Millais and sent to the Royal 
Academy. 'I'liere, strange to say, it met 


which his genius .seemed to Snd its widest 
.scope. Meissonier, of all the world’s painters, 
was faale princeps master of g^enre painting. 
Kor him, as lor Millais, in the first flu>^i 
of his pre-Raphaehte zeal, nothing was too 
minute to notice, too difficult for transcription. 
His critics state that he painted all his pictures 
under a inagnitying glass, but, although there 
may be many who are not lost in admiiation 
of the l''ren<‘h yKiinter’s handiwork, theie .11 <■ 
none who deny him overm<i.stering genius in 
technitjiie. His was the art of taking pains . 
accuracy was his aim, and to ohl.nn accuracy 
no sacrifice was too gieat, eilhei on his own 
{xirl or on the [lart of his models He 



"I'lVSSKs OKRIDlNG TOI.VPHKMIIS." 

with almost universal condemnation It was 
.so different fiom the art of the day. Reoyile 
could not understand it, and were therefore 
incapable of ajipreciatmg it. 'I'om 'J’aylor, 
of PuHi/iy was the only critic to appraise it at 
its true worth, and, it is said, ^Iillals cared 
more lor the praise of 'I'om Taylor than he 
ditl lor the censorious bickerings of all the 
rest of the critics pul together. 

Six years after the young English fxiinter 
who was afterw'ards y,o become so famous 
painted his “ Ophelia,’’ on the other side of 
the ('hannel, Jean Izuns Ernest Meissonicr, 
who had- already atuiined celebrity, was at 
work on one of those precious canvases in 


Bv J. M W. lURNKR R .\ 

nearly killed them with fatigue 'I’hey had to 
pose m postures which made every fibre ol 
their bodle^ tw'inge in agony Many stories 
arc told in Paris of the sufferings of 
Meissonier's models 

Ol his own work Meissonier wrote' ‘ 1 
am [lerhaps the most impossible for all living 
|»ainters to coyiy, for I have no method, no 
settled formula Race to face with Nature. 1 
know nothing beforehand ; I look at her. 1 
listen : .she carries me away, suggesting what 
I must do, how I must sci/e her and make 
her my own I begin just wherw the spirit 
moves me, and so neaily all my drawings 
have pieces o( [lajiei jiasted on to them, on 
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“THK SKA M'KLL ' 

one side or liu* (Ulu-r, to s.iv nothing of the 
snips of wood e.dded to my painted (:in\ases ” 
iVFeissoniei wiis essentiaHv €i |),iinter of 
men.' To him man w:is much more he.mlifii) 
than woman “1 have,’’ he remarked, “neither 
aptitude nor desire for the temleiness of the 
hrush’’ “1.01 well alone" he thought a 

motto lit only for the sluggaid lie himsell 
was always altering , never satisfied “ When 
ever,’’ nc wrote, “ I have tried to jiaint a 
given subjeejL, i*very detail of which has been 
decided upon in adxance, the work lias 
become uninteresting, odious, to me My 


iiv I) o. Kossiorii. 

touch IS very rajiid. ^ ou see the liiminoii!' 
p.uiit at oiiie in m\ eaniases ; my sketches 
are written studies 

III the i>i<’tiire (jf “.Soldiers (iambling,’’ 
puii’haseil bv the late Sir Rieharc 
Wallace, now at Hertford Mouse, the artist 
has gi\eii us .i tiuly draiiialie theme. Wt 
see the rough interior of a typical guard 
loom 'I'wo men have been gambling, but 
the game is now at an end. It is easy to 
see how the luck has gone The victor leans 
forward on the table, a smile of insolent 
triumph on his lips. He is asking a question 





‘THK rOTNUSS PO'IOCK4" nv ANfJKMCA KAUFFMANN. 
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• Wi'll, have you hail enough ? he sclmiis to 
say Ills opponent hangs back, scowling, 
moody, and irresolute; while their barrack 
room eomijanions press eagerly forward to 
catch the as yet uns[)oken answer. 

llul if we may detect a resemblance 
between the great Fj^enchman and Millais m 
his youth in I'crtain (jualities of colouring and 
technique, is there not a certain kinship be 
tween the pamterof “Ophelia” and Sir Edward 
Hurne-lones? Only the latter’s mysticism 
never once deserted him, but followed him all 
through his artistic career “ King Cophetua 


imd the Heggai Maid ” was [jainted at the 
very height of his renijwn, and is perhujis 
the most complete of all Ikirne-Jones’s works 
Since its exhibition in 18X4 it has never lost 
its popularity with jnclure critics and the 
public 'I'he theme is one that has often 
lieen treated by jiainters, but surely never 
treated w'ith such overwhelming splendour of 
crafismanship and gorgeous detail as here 
The jiainler seems to have poured all his 
wealth of fancy and splendour of colour 
into its composition All ihe'accessories of 
insignia of Royalty and we.ilth--the <'o.slly 
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niarbl^ rich^rapeiy, blue and purj^e, rose 
and violet<—throw the more into ralief 
the figure of the low-bom but beautiful 
maiden whom King Cophetua has seated upon 
His throne. It tuu been remarked that the 
chased armour of the Royal lover and the 
crown which he bears in his hand are very 
marvels' of, the goldsmith’s art. Standing 
behind and above the curiously wrought 
throne are two fair and stately children; 
behind and beyond a glimpse of blue sky 
and woodland is revealed. 

But nothing in the -picture attracts the 
attention from its central, supreme idea—the 
self-abasement of the warrior-king in the 
presence of the woman he loves. Even 
though she, whom he has raised to share his 
throne, be a shrinking lieggar maid, yet he is 
lost in her worship - • 

It is a singular coincidence that in the very 
year of Sir John Millais’s birth a picture was 
hung in position in the Royal Academy which 
has been held to be the masterpiece of its 
author in its higher degree as the “ Ophelia ” 
is the masterpiece of Millais. It is related 
that Rogers, the poet, one day presented a 
copy of Pope’s “Odyssey" to the great 
'runner. The volume was afterwards carried 
about for a matter of two years by the painter, 
with the followii^ passage heavily marked in 
the margin;— 

Now oif at sea, and from the shallows clear, 

As for as huuiM voice could reach the ear; 

With taunts the distant giant I accmt, 

Hear me, oh Cyclw 1 hw, ungracious host, 

, ’Twas on no coWara, no ignoble slave, 

Thou meditat’st thy meal in yonder cave. 

Cyclop ! if any, pitying thy disgrace, 

Ask who disfigured thus that eyeless face 7 
Say ’twas Ulysses ; ’twas his deed declare, 
Laertes’ son of Ithaca the foir; 

Ulysses, for in fighting fields renown’d. 

Before whose arm Troy tumbled to the ground. 
Thus I; while raging he repeats his cries 
With hands uplifted to the starry skies. 

The picture limning forth the scene 
ronjured up by the poet was begun, arrested, 
ind begun again, and Turner .seriously set 
ibout the production of a masterpiece. But 
io high was ‘hi.s ideal that for a long time it 
teemed as if “Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus” 
vould never have an existence. But at last, 
n a frenzy of 'inspiration, the painter fotgid 


the masteipiece looming suddenly, almost 
miraculoo^y, one day from the canras. The 
golden and crimson light of a brilliant sunrise 
illumined it We see the gorgeous galkii^ 
Ulysses on the point of embarking nm 
the island where dwelt the terrible Cycl^^. 
On the top of the cliff the monster.is 
seen writhing itt his blind, impotent. rag)^ 
while close inshore are the remains of the 
fire in which the fatal (Hive-staff W'as heat^; 
by Ulysses and bis companions preparatory 
to putting out the Cyclop's eye. 

Still more mystic, even more ipmantic 
than the painter of “ King Cophetua," was 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. “The Sea Spell" 
is not considered one of his-finest works, 
although it bears the stamp of the artist’s 
peculiar genius in its every brush^mark. Yet 
he himself, doubtless owing to the conditions 
under which it was paint^, esteemed thil' 
canvas as amongst his m&t cherished wcH:k& 
^He penned a sonnet 'especially, fqr it, and: 
'inscribed it on the ba.se of the frame:— 

Her lute hangs shadowed in the apple tree. 

While flashing fingers weave the sweet-strung spell 
Between its cords: and as the wild notes swell 
The sea-bird for those branches leaves the sea. 

But to what sound her listening ear stoops she ? 

What nether-woiid gulf-whispers doth she hear 
In answering echoes from what planisphere, 

Along the wind, along the estuary r 

She sinks into her spell; and when full soon 
I ler lips move and she soars unto her song, 

What creatures of the midmost main shall throng 
In farrowed surf-clouds to the summoning rune ; 

Till he, the fated mariner, hears her cry. 

And up her rock, bare-breasted, comes to die I 

One of the most famous, well as one of 
the most charming, pictures in the galleries 
of Europe is the portrait of the Countess 
Potocka in the Berlin Gallery. To high 
workmanship is added an extreme charm 
possessed by few, if any, paintings of equal 
merit For a century the name of the artist 
has rested in obscurity, although it has been 
generally attributed .to Angelica Kauffmann. 
This supposition, however, rests upon a very 
slender basi-s. Count Potocka, so .the story 
goes, was once deeply infatuated by the 
charm.s of the fair yet gifted painter. What 
more natural, therefore, than that' she should 
paint the portrait of the lady who ultimately 
became his wife ? 




The Scarlet Runner, 

III—THE ADVENTURE OF THE MASKED BALL.* 
By C. N, AND A. M. Williamson. 

Au'hors of " 7 'he Lightning Conductor,'* "My Friend the Chcutffewr” etc. 


IIRISTOPHER RACE drew 
up Scarlet Runner before the 
door of the new Athens^m 
Restaurant, and beckoned a 
tall [Xirter, in dark greenaand 
gold lace, to take a note which 
he held up. But as the liveried giant would 
ha\e obeyed, with a dignified regard for his 
own importance, another motor drew up in 
front of Christopher’s. U contained two 
ladies, and as one was getting out the porter’s 
services were <jue. Christopher ^resigned 
himself to wait until good-byes were said, a 
kiss given and taken, a forgotten word spoken 
at the instant of descent, and as he waited 
he was conscious that two men, who were 
talking in the doorway, discussed him - or 
his car. 

One of the men he knew slightly as a 
crony of his rich uncle’s. The other, who 
was young, exceedingly well dressed, and so 
good-looking as to be almost picturesque, 
had |ule olive features which seemed vaguely 
familiar to Christopher. Probably the elderly 
major was explaining Scarlet Runner and 
Scarlet Runner’s owner—from the uncle’s 
[loint of view. At least, this was the idea 
which jumped into Christopher’s mind, and 
kindled a flash of amusement mingled with 
a little sulphurous smoke of annoyance. But 
just then the lady who was leaving the motor 
in front of his contrived to disengage her¬ 
self from her importunate hostess, and 
Christopher saw her face. It was so striking 
that for a few seconds he forgot that he was 
being discussed, forgot that he was stiffly and 
mechanically holding n^) a letter. Chris¬ 
topher Race had always eye for a beautiful 
woman. 

This one was beautiful; but it was not 
only her beauty which Christopher found 
arresting, nor was it in the very least the fact 
that she was perfectly dressed, though he 
knew the difference between a woman who 
was well dressed and one who was not. 

“ 'J'hat girl can’t be more than twenty-four, 
if she’s that ; yet the whole history of the 
world seems lookftig out of her eyes—any¬ 
how, all the art, and music, and drama of 
the world,” was the curious thought .that 
tumbled awkwardly into his head. 


imaginative and impressionable—especially 
when he was hungry or a little tired—had a 
feeling that here was the type which had 
inspired artists and musicians and lovers—if 
lovers, then also soldiers—since civilization 
seethed out of chaos. She was the kind of 
woman who ought always to have a soft /?//- 
motiv playing as she moved upon the scene 
—like a heroine of melodrama. Yes, she 
was distinctly the heroine. Wherever slie 
appeared, things would begin to happen. 

“ Yes, sir; you called me, I think, sir ? ” 

It was the voice of the green and gold 
porter. He had handed the lady out of the 
motor-car; the motor-car was gliding away ; 
the lady was bowing to her friend; the major 
was shaking hands with the picturesque 
young man. In another moment there would 
be “ How do you do’s ” to say, and, “ Is it 
long since )'OU heard from your uncle ? ” 

“Oh — er --yes,” Christopher answered 
the giant, briskly. He thought that he 
would not be sorry to escape a broadside 
from the retired officer. “ 1 want to leave 
this letter for I/ord Arrowdale. He’s to 
lunch here, I believe, and will be inquiring 
for a letter.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the porter, and 
took the envelope. But he was not quick 
enough to save Christopher from the major, 
who came forward and said all the things 
that Christopher had known he would say 
— given the chance. 'I’he young man 
answered civilly, and even explained with¬ 
out petulance his mention of lojrd Arrow- 
dale’s name, which the elderly gossip had 
caught. “ No, I don’t know him ; never 
met him in my life. A friend wanted him 
to try my car. Promised to leave a note 
here making an apixiintment.” 

As he talked on, from the tail of his eye 
he watched the progress of the lady. She 
had been met in the doorway by the pic- 
ture.sque young man, and they were speaking 
together now with a kind of suppressed 
eagerness. If it had nut seemed too ridi¬ 
culously conceited to fancy such a thing, 
Christopher would have had the idea that 
he was the subject of their conversation. 

“ Well, ta, ta. Next time I write old 
Jamey I’ll tell him his nephew’s looking 
prosperous,” said the major, and sidled off 
without a backward glance. As he did 

C. N. wid A. M. WUliaiiMoa 


It was curiou.s, yet there was something of 
truth fn it. Christopher, who could be 
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so^ before (^hristopher could 
guide Scarlet Runner away, the 
picturesque young man had left 
the ^rl standing in the door and 
hurried forward. 

** I beg your pardon, but may 
I speak to you ? ” he exclaimed. 

Christopher paused, a foot 
on the clutch-pedal. Another 
car lurked ready for Scarlet 
Runner’s place, or must slip in 
ahead. 

“ What I want is to ask if you 
will lunch with us,” the stranger 
rushed on, by way of holding the 
motorist’s attention. 

“launch with you?” echoed 
Christopher, astonished. “ You 
mistake me for someone 
else-” 

“ No, no,” said the other. 
“ Major Norburn has told me 
everything. You like adven¬ 
tures? You are invited to 
arrange one.” 

That caught Christopher, a.s it 
was meant to. “ Very well. I'm 
with you," said he. And per¬ 
haps he thought of the lady, 
hoping to be with her as well. 
“ I’ll get out of the way here, 
drive my car to the garage close 
by, and come back.” 



“ Without fail ? ” 

“ Without fail." 

Five minutes later Christopher returned, 
walking so rapidly round the comer that 
he took his host and hostess unawares. 
They were stil standing in the wide door¬ 
way of the fashionable new restaurant, and 
had not expected him back so soon, for 
they were deep in conversation. The young 
man appeared to be urging something upon 
the girl with great earnestness, while she 
shook her head, refusing to be convinced. 
As Christopher drew nearer, hesitating to 
intrude upon the pair, so intent uixrn each 
other, she shrugged her shoulders and threw 
out her hands slightly, as if yielding the 
point at last. “Oh, very well, I promise,” 
Christopher heard her say; “if it must be, 
it must.” 

_ Her voice was American, soft and sweet, 
with the oddly childish intonations of the 
Southern girl Yet Christopher had thought 
that she looked French, or Spanish perhaps, 
and the delicate chiselling of her features 
had reminded him of early portraits of the 
Empress Eugenie in her days of girlish beauty. 


It was only as Christopher came close 
upon them that she looked up and saw him, 
with a start of surpri.se, evidently not wholly 
agreeable, though she half-smiled, civilly. 
I'lie start warned her companion, and he 
turned to welcome his guest with an impul¬ 
sive air which was rather engaging. Yes, 
certainly, he was extremely good-looking. 
Christopher would barely have gbessed it 
possible for an Englishman to Be .so 
picturesque in. ordinary frock coat and tiilk 
hat; yet this man was English “ You’ll think 
I'm mad,” he said, smiling. “ Rut even that’s 
Ijetter than to be commonplace, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Assuredly,” .said Christopher. 

“ 1 thought you’d be of that opinion, Mr. 
Race.” 

“ You know my name ? ” 

“ From Major Norburn. Even the name 
of your splendid car. It’s the same as an 
introduction. And now I will introduce you 
to Miss Dauvray. 'I'hen I’ll introduce my¬ 
self. My name is Ponsonby Fitzgerald ; and 
if someone else were inlrciducing me, he’d 
prolxtbly tell )’oii that I don’t do anything in 
the same way as other people.” 
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Ponsonby Fitzgerald ! The young man’s 
handsome face and figure appeared upon its 
own background now. He had written a 
• ';^ueer novel, which made a sensation on the 
str^gth of its queerness; and out of the 
novel he had woven u play which owed its 
success to the same quality. People knew 
him and talked of him still, though he had 
not since written another novel or anot^icr 
play. There were things about him in the 
pa{)ers .sometimes. He went to country 
houses, and was said to be entertaining. 
Christopher knew now that he had seen the 
pale olive face bowing and smiling in 
respon.se to a call for “ Author! " on the first 
night of the ([ueer play, three or four years 
ago—in the palmy days when Christopher 
always went to first nights, generally took 
stage boxes, and gave supjjers afterwards. 

“ We’re in a dilemma. Miss Dauvray and 
I,” Fitzgerald went on, “ and we want you to 
help us out of it.” 

The girl raised her long, beautifully-pen¬ 
cilled eyebrows. They seemed to say, “ Oh, 
please count me out of this. It is your 
affair; I am passive.” And yet Miss Dauvray 
did not look like one who took life passively. 


There were curious depths in her eyes, 
capable of tragedy, which interested Chris¬ 
topher. And his interest made him enter 
the more readily into the spirit of the adven¬ 
ture—comedy or drama, or whatever it might 
turn out to be. 

“ Help you ? ” he repeated, smiling. “To 
the half of my kingdom ! ” 

“ Or the whole of your motor-car ? ” 

“That is my kingdom,” retorted Chris¬ 
topher. But he was faintly disappointed as 
he realized that, after all, he had merely 
captured a client. 

1'hey went in to luncheon. Mr. Fitzgerald 
had engaged a table which was laid with two 
covers, but in an instant it was rearranged 
for three. “ And now for business,” exclaimed 
Fitzgerald, in his lively, enthusiastic way, 
which made him seem very boyish, though 
his years might have been twenty-nine or 
thirty. “ Miss Dauvray and I have an impor¬ 
tant job on for the ist of April, and we’re 
going to propose that you shall be the ‘ Co.’ 
in our partnership.” 

'I'he Southern girl neither assented nor 
protested, though Fitzgerald challenged her 
with his great, daring black eyes. She 
trifled with a bunch of violets 



beside her plate, her lovely face 
unsmiling. It occurred to Chris¬ 
topher that she had scarcely 
spoken at all, yet to him, at least, 
she dominated the scene. It was 
like being in a play, he thought, 
where everybody siioke except the 
heroine, and thus emphasized 
her muteness. He guessed she 
was displea.sed that Fitzgerald’s 
impulsive indiscretion had dragged 
a stranger into their friendly con¬ 
fidences, for no matter what reason, 
and he felt uncomfortable and 
guilty. 

“ I’m to be a sleeping part¬ 
ner ? ” asked Christopher, wish¬ 
ing himself elsewhere, though his 
interest was entangled. 

“ On the contrary, you’re to be 
very wide awake. But I’ll tell 
you all about it. Of course you’ve 
heard of the Van Bouten ball 
next week ? ” 

Of course Christopher had, and 
said so. For the past fortnight 
the papers had rained paragraphs 
about the Van Bouten ball. It 
was to be a masked ball, and was 
planned to rival in magnificence 
the historic affair at Devonshire 
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House in Diamond Jubilee year. Miss 
Van Bouten,'^a patent yeast heiress, was as 
renowned for her beauty as for her millions. 
She and a carefully-selected aunt had taken 
and restored a fine old abbey of Henry VII.’s 
day, conveniently near London. A year ago 
the young heiress had been presented and 
raptured society; also she had captured, or 
was on the point of capturing, the Marquess 
of Arrowdale. Now she and the aunt were 
giving this ball, at which, it was -said, after 
the unmasking, her engagement to Lord 
Arrowdale would perhaps be announced. 

Nowadays Christopher Race did not take 
so keen a personal interest in social nialt«*rs 
as he had when his position as his uncle's 
heir.was thought to be assured, and he had 
nothing better to do than to amuse Irimself. 
Now he was very busy trying to win back his 
uncle’s respect and—incidentally—his own 
self-respect. Still, he knew all abmit the ball, 
and had read the (Kirugruphs with a certain 
interest, because .tt was on the cards that he 
might be engaged by Lord Arrowdale t«> 
motor a fiarty of people from town to St. 
Ronan’s Mount. 

“ We have a scheme for the night of the 
ball wliich will be the .sensation of the 
century, if we can only carry it out,” J'itz- 
gerald went on. “It falls on April ist, you 
know. Hut that gives jou no hint of our 
brilliant idea—though it did give us our 
inspiration. We had reason to believe, up to 
last night, that the plan was in the best work¬ 
ing order; but—the .schemes of mice and 
nfcn ! One of our best mice suddenly failed 
us —induen/a or something obvious. The 
wheels wouldn’t go round without him— 
literally; because he’s a motorist. I was up¬ 
set ; but I reflected, ‘ When in doubt, always 
consult an American girl,’ .so I called Mi.ss 
Dauvray into consultation. ‘ No chaperon,’ 

1 .said; and, having the courage of her con¬ 
victions, she consented to a lunch at the 
ultra-respectable Athenaeum. \Vhilc I waited 
for her I saw you—and your car. ‘ What a 
beauty!’ I said to myself. (Don’t blush ; I 
mean the car.) ‘ Now, if only had a 
motor like that to do our trick ! ’ 

“Just then came along Major Norburn. 
In six words he told me your car’s history. 
Your audacity and originality captivated my 
imagination on the instant. I felt you were 
the man for us, if we could secure you. And I 
lost no time in trying to secure you, did I ? ” 
Christopher laughed responsively. The 
man’s gaiety was contagious, and he had 
that illusive quality, magnetism, which draws 
followers. 


“Naw I secured you ? ” he dashed on, 
encouraged. ' 

“ I must hear the scheme before pledging 
myself," smiled Christopher. 

“ Unfortunately, that’s just what you caii f 
do. You see, it’s to be a great joke. We tt'ust 
you, of course; one knows one’s man 
instantly in some cases. ■ But still—well, 
we’re pledged not to let out the secret to any¬ 
one unless he is first enlisted as one of us. 
Thiji much I can say, though. We want you 
to take us—Miss Dauvray, myself, and 
several friends—to St. Konan's Mount for 
the ball in your ripping motor-car. We don’t 
mean to slay late; in fact, we can promise 
that you’ll be back in town before most of 
the guests have stopped dancing. Now, what 
do you say, when, in addition to ‘short 
hijurs,’ you’ll be in for a splendid adventure 
—just the .sort of thing to apixial to you?” 

“ It's rather odd,” said Christopher, “but 
my errand here this morning ivas to leave a 
note for Lord Arrowdale, making an appoint¬ 
ment fur a talk about motoring a party of ^is 
friends to St. Ronan's for the ball.” 

Miss Dauvray looked up suddenly, and 
was nobly beautiful with the ivory curve of 
her cheeks stained a deep rose-colour. Still 
she did not speak. She was supposed to be 
eating plovers’ egg.s, but she had nut shown 
much appreciation of them, considering the 
amount they would probably add to Mr. 
Rit/gerald's bill. Christojiher had always 
understood that American girls were spark- 
lingly fluent in conversation. 'I'his lovely, 
dramatic-looking creature appeated to be an 
exception to the rule, however ; or was it 
only by way of marking her disapproval of 
the stranger ’ 

Christopher was glad when she looked up. 
It gave him his first real chance to see what 
her eyes were like. No; it was no^ necessary 
for a woman with such eyes to say m«ch with 
her lip.s. .Still, what did the eyes .say ? Some¬ 
thing, very expressively, very ardently -but 
what ? ^Vas she pleased to hear that there 
was a chance of his being engaged to take 
another jiarty to the ball ? \\’hy did she 

flush when he mentioned an appointment 
with Lord Arrowdale? ' 

“Is Lord Arrowdale lunching here?” 
iniiuired Fitzgerald, glancing about. 

“ .\t half-past two, 1 believe—so said the 
friend who asked me, by Lord Arrowdale’s 
request, to leave a note for him here. It’s 
not yet half-past one. But even if he were 
here I shouldn’t know it, for I’ve never seen 
him My friend recommended me and my 
car, as Lorcl Arrowdale’s biggest one has had 
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a l>ad accident, and he’d promised it to friends know that Milly Van Bouten—or her aunt, 
whom he didn’t want to disappoint. So it’s who poses as hostess—has oifei^d the Scrope 
not for him exactly. I fancy he’s to lie a blue diamond as a prize for the greatest 
^member of the house-party at St. Ronan’s.” sensation of the evening." 

" Yes; he is. I know him slightly. So “ Meaning the handsomest costume ? ’’ • 

als^ does Miss Dauvray. He's never seen “ Not exactly that, for it can even be won 

you ? ” by a party. Indeed, I think it will be won 

“ Never.” by my party. What she means is to give the 

“ Well, then, as you’re stmngers to each diamond to the person or group of persons 

other, and you and I have known each otlier, whose appearance and manner of entrance 

man and boy, for at least half an hour, } do creates the greatest sensation. That’s the 

think you might give me the preference over sort of offer to excite original invention and 

.Arrowdale. You aren’t pledged to him in any make talk and excitement, and talk and 
Way yet?" excitement will boom the ball—save it from 

“ No,’’ Christopher admitted. dullness—help it to go down into history as 

“When you keep that appointment couldn't the masked ball of the twentieth century, 

you tell him you are engaged, but cobid That’s why she’s having it ma.sked; it cap be 

recommend him some ordinary chauffeur so much more sensational, rouse so much 

with a fine car, which would suit his purjKise more fun and speculation, than even the best 

just as well ? ” fancy dress dance.” 

“What if I recommended such a chauffeur “ I should have thought it rather risky to 
and such a car to you ? ” let masked guests into such a house, and 

“ Ah, but an ordinary chauffeur wouldn’t among such jewels os are sure to be worn,” 
suit our purpose at all. We must have a said Christopher. 

gentleman. Mr. Race, w'e want jw/—don’t “Of course, that danger was di.scussed,’’ 
we. Miss Dauvray?” returned Fit/gerald, “and Mrs. Appleton, 

He ap[)ealcd to her with an insistent the aunt, opposed the idea of masks at first, 

eagerness. His eyes seemed almost to flash but Milly overruled her, as she always does, 

light to hers across the little flower-decorated and it was arranged for the general safety 

table. that a ‘ society detective ’ sort of person .should 

“ Yes," she said, softly. Christopher see the face of at least one member of each 

noticed now that she was looking tired, party as that ()arty entered. Also, everyone 

Her eyes were gentle and sad, and oddly must show his card of invitation. You see, 

wistful, as she turned them to his in support that gives protection enough, and, besides, 

of her one word. It was as if she appealed there arc sure to be lots of detectives hover- 

to him. But -did she want him to consent ing about in disguise, watching every do6r. 

or refuse ? He felt suddenly a passionate You’re not afraid of losing your pearls, are 

desire to understand her. The way to do so you, Miss I )auvray ? ’’ 

was to see more of her. He tvouid see more “ Not at .ill,” said the girl, absent-mindedly, 
of her. “ In that case,” he said, “ I am at as if she were thinking of something else, 
your orders." 

“It's settled— 
you’re one of us! " 
e.x('laimed Fitzgerald. 

“ Yes,” .said Chris¬ 
topher. 

" Then you shall 
hear the whole thing. 

This is, of course, in 
strictest confidence.” 

“ Of course.” 

“ It would spoil all 
the fun if it got out.” 

“Need I a&sure 
you it won’t get but* 
through me ? ” 

“ No, you needn’t • 

Well, as you’ve heard 
all about the ball, you 
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“Naturally ^everybody wants to get that 
diamond, which Milly Van Bouten bought 
at Christie’s on purpose to offer in this way. 
Myself, 1 rather think she hopes Arrowdale 
may get it, as it would please him, and 
then there’d be a chance of its coming 
back to her in the end—though I know 
for a fact that he hasn’t proposed yet, 
in spite of all the talk. For my part, 
/ want to get it. I discovered that Miss 
Dauvray had .also set her heart on annexing 
it. This suggested our putting our head.s 
together. Milly got the diamond a Iwgain, 
and the day after she was offered three times 
what she paid by the American millionaire, 
Jim Scrope-.Saunders, who fancies himself to 
be an offshoot of the real Scropes. She 
wouldn’t sell it; what was twelve thousand 
pounds to Milly ? But it’s something tu us •, 
and if we get the prize, as we shall, our idea 
IS to sell to Scrope-Saunders and divide 
among our assistants- the biggest portion lor 
ourselves, as is only fair, since we’re the 
originators of the idea. There'll be five in it, 
including yourself now, and two men who are 
friends of mine. Whatever happens, you're 
sure of adventure, and whatever you like to 
charge for .^ur car and your services, ff we 
get the diamond, your share will be five 
hundred pounds. How does that strike' 
you ? ” 

“ As most generous—too generous for me 
to accept,’’ said Christopher. 

“We’ll force you to accept. But never 
mind that part now. I told you that a friend 
witft a motor had failed us. A motor is 
necessary because, when we’ve made our sen¬ 
sation, we must be able to dash away, as up-to- 
date highwaymen should. But, oh, perhaps 
I forgot to mention that we’re to be high¬ 
waymen ? ” And he laughed out, boyishly. 

“ Vou did forget that part.'’ Christopher 
laughed too. “And Mi.ss Dauvray”--he 
could not resist bringing her in—“ is she to 
be a highway woman ? ” 

“She’s to be an abbess,” Fitzgerald 
answered for the girl, without giving her time 
to speak. “ We’re all to be monks at first, 
we four men. At the right moment we're to 
throw off our cowls, but she’s to remain an 
abbess. She’s to 1^ out of it then, except 
that she’s coming away with us, lest they 
should tease the secret from her, and 
eventually she’s to restore all the stolen 
jewels to their owners.” 

“ The stolen jewels 1 ” echoed Christopher, 
bewildered. 

“ I don’t tronder you’re growing woolly. 1 
never could explain anything lucidly, except 


on paper, f can do it all right there. In 
fact, Tm a neild' at it. But therein lies the 
sensation—our hoj^ of winning the prize. 
Everybody will have racked his and her 
brains for eccentric and magnificent costumes^ 
people will be walking aTOut crusted wfth 
jewels. We can’t rival the millionaires on 
their own ground, but we can make our own 
effeij^t, vrhich we warrant will beat theirs— 
and get off the best of jokes on them at 
the same time. We shall walk in as Miss 
Dauvray’s party; she will be responsible for 
the four of us ; she will lift her veil and show 
her face to the man at the door who’s taking 
stock of features. She’s pretty well known, 
and, besides, she’s an old school friend of 
Milly Van Bouten’s, and could have been 
included in the hou.se-party if she hadn’t 
chosen. to help us instead. As I said, 
she’ll be an abbess, dressed in the dark 
blue and white of the Sister House which 
used to e.xist within a stone’s throw of 
St. Ronun’s Monastery, in the good old days 
before Henry VIII. was King. We’U be 
in the St. Kunan garb, 'of course, which will 
at once excite interest, as there’s a terrible 
ghost story still extant at St. Ronan’s, which 
concerns four monks who were found walled 
lip in the oldest [lart of the hou.se, when a 
room was added, and who'haunt the place 
to this day—usually accompanied, for some 
reason, by the figure of an abbess from the 
Sister House, who weeps and sobs and 
wrings her hands.” 

Miss Dauvray shivered faintly, and said 
the words over again in her low, vibrant 
voice, as if they had impYessed her fancy 
grimly: “ IVeefs and sobs and wrings her 

hands." But Fitzgerald hurried on, and did 
not seem to hear the murmured repetition. 

“ Then, when we've made our effect,” said 
he, gaily, “ we suddenly throw off our 
monkish robes and appear as masked,* tup 
booted, belted highwaymen from the Wild 
^V’est of America. We shall be bristling with 
bowie knives and big revolvers (not really 
loaded, of course), and while two of us—you, 
{Hirhaps, and one other—guard the exits, the 
other two will hold up the crowd and make 
’em hand over their valuables in the most 
realistic manner.” 

“ Won’t it rather frighten timid women ? ” 
Christopher ventured to protest. 

“'lliere are no timid w’omen in these days 
~ anyhow, not in our set. All that * went 
out ’ as long ago as the seventies, 1 should 
say. Besides, nobody will be frightened that 
night at anything that anybody else d^s. 
Eccentricity will be the order of the evening. 
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People will give us their things like birds; 
they'll expect us to shuffle them up like 
numbers in a hat, and ofler them round 
. again, or something of the sort But this is 
'where the real surprise comes in. We won’t 
del anything so tame.” 

“ What will you do ?” 

“ We’ll make off with the whole boodle 
as fast as we can in your motor-car.” 

" By Jove ! ” said Christopher, looking 
blank. ^ 

“ Ha, ha! If you don’t understand, pre- 
[Kired as you are, how much loss will they ? 
It will be the great April fool trick of the 
world.” 

“ For you. But won i it .sfKjil Miss Van 
Bouten’s ball ? ” 

" Make a guess as to what w'e moan to do 
next." 

“ I swear I’m in the dark.” 

“ All this will happen just before supper. 
There’s to be a grand sit-down supper, and 
unmasking. People will be in the most 
awfuj quandar}’. By that time they won’t 
know whether they’ve been the victims of a 
grand joke or whether they’ve licen robbed 
of their little all ; but— they’ll go in to 
supper, except the poor detectives, who’ll 
be scurrying round like mice for news of 
the mysterious motor. Then will appear a 
great dish—a pie, with a wonderful cover. 
It will be set down by a servant (he’ll be 
in our pay j not Miss Van Bouten’s, by the 
by) on the principal table, with a retjuest 
for Miss Van Bouten herself to cut it. She 
will do so ; and in that pie will be all the 
stolen jewels, with our visiting-cards on top, 
and a sort of 
round robin claim¬ 
ing the prize for 
ourselves. Your 
name needn’t be 
there unless you 
like, as you don’t 
know Miss Van 
Bouten and aren't 
one of her invited 
guests; but you’ll 
get your share all 
the same. Every¬ 
one will vote us 
the prize—or be 
voted without, a 
sense of humouif.' 

Now, there’s an 
adventure for you, 
n’sst-a ^1** 

“ It's a .re^lar 
boy-and*^irP' ad¬ 


venture—nothing grown-up ^d)out it,” said 
Christopher, surprised and amused at the 
childishness of the “gre&t game.” 

“ That’s the charm,” retorted Fits^rald; 
and Christopher admitted that perhaps'he 
was right. 

In any event, he was committed to the 
affair now, and he was so eager to find out 
whether the beautiful Miss Dauvray were 
bored with it all, or vexed with him for being 
in it, that he would not have backed out even 
if he could. When they had finished luncheon 
—and it was only a quarter-past two—he 
volunteered to scribble another note to await 
Ix)rd Arrowdale’s coming. In it he said that, 
since writing the first, he had been obliged 
to change his plans—that it would not be 
worth while to make the proposed appoint¬ 
ment, as he could not conduct Lord Arrow- 
dale’s friends to St. Ronan’s Mount; but he 
would recommend a good chauffeur, with a 
gotxl car. And thereupon he added name 
and address. 

This little matter was finished in five 
minutes, and then the ever-impiilsive and 
rc.stlcss Fitzgerald hurried him off to the 
garage for a “good look ” at Scarlet Runner, 
Miss Dauvray having bidden them both 
farewell from the window of a hansom cab. 
Thus all three were away before Ixjrd Arrow- 
dale appeared upon the scene. 

titzgerald was very flattering to Scarlet 
Runner, but regretfully refused a run in her. 
He had an engagement, he said, with an 
actor-manager at a theatre in the ndghbour- 
hood, to talk in the man's dressing^-room 
between acts of a matinee performance.' But 
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it "was arranged before be and Cbristopher 
■ 'parted that Race should call upon him at his 
rooms next evening and get his costume and 
alt necessary instructions. 

“ Is it worth while for me to. have a cos¬ 
tume?” asked Christopher, at the last. 
“ It’s different with me from the rest of you, 
who’ll know everybody at the ball. I’m not 
even invited, and should feel rather out of 
the joke, saying ' Vour money or your life ! ’ 
to fat old ladies I didn’t know from fDve.” 

“Choose young ones, then, whom you’d 
like to know,’’ laughed Kitxgerald. “ Oh, 
you must go in with us. You see, we 
couldn’t do with less than four desperadoes. 
VVe shall have to be a formidable band and 
guard the doors and all that sort of realisiic 
business, or there’ll be no fun. You aren’t 
going to back out, are you ? ” 

Christopher assured him that if his services 
as a highwayman as well as a chauffeur were 
actually needed he would give them - he 
might be counted upon. And then he and 
Ponsonby Fitzgerald went their separate 
way.s. 

When Christopher had driven Scarlet 
Runner home to her own garage (after a 
sliort spin for the purpo.se of compcjsing his 
mind) he went round to his club, where he 
seldom had time to show himself now. 

It was a club frequented by men of Upper 
Bohemia rather than of Mayfair; but it had 
a few young members who combined litera¬ 
ture or some artistic pursuit with the life of 
.soaety, and one of these Christopher asked 
casually if he had ever met a Miss Dauvray. 

“ What, Miss Eloise Uauvray, of New 
Orleans ? ” was the quick question in return. 

“ Beautiful, slender creature, chestnut liair 
and corking grey eyes ? " 

When Christopher had accepted this 
description, information concerning Miss 
Dauvray came volubly out. It really was 
odd that he had never met her before. In 
her way she was a kind of celebrity—had 
been a celebrity in New York before becom¬ 
ing one in X^ondon a couple of years ago. 
What sort of celebrity? Why, a beauty, of 
course, and something of a wit when she 
chose. She was a cousin of the Duchess of 
Maidenhead, and was tremendously smart, 
though a bit — well, emancipated ; went 
about alone sometimes, and did odd, 
original things that might make other girls 
talked about. But nobody said anything 
particularly horrid of her, except that she 
was most lawfully unlucky at bridge and 
played rather too high fox a c^I. Who 
chaperoned her ? Oh, a desf ci}d thing with 
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gorgeous white hair-grandmother or some¬ 
thing ; came of old family; proud of it ; 
liked England better than America; too 
rheumatic to run about with the grand¬ 
daughter, visiting at country houses. Cirl 
generally went with friends ; everyone ad¬ 
mired her, and she hadn’t lost her popularity 
whqp she lust her expectations of a pot of 
money she ought to have got. Some relative 
or other promi.sed it, then went and died 
without a will-^so inconsiderate! But the 
girl must have something; she was always 
beautifully dressed and never seemed dis¬ 
gustingly hard up. That pretty Milly Van 
Kuuten was no end of nuts on her, though 
everylxidy thought that Miss Dauvray had 
been trying for Arrowdale before Milly came 
over from the other side and swept him off 
the board. 

l.ater, Christopher questioned his well- 
informed ac(|uaintance alx}ut Ponsonby Fitz¬ 
gerald, and heard just what he expected to 
hear -that the young man was immensely 
[x>piilar, though no one quite knew why, 
except that he was better-looking than most 
others. 

“ 1 suppose there’s a glamour about him 
still from that book and play of his,” the 
young man went on, “though he’s never 
brought anything big off since. Has written 
things, hut they fell flat. He, too, used to be 
a great friend ol Mis.i Van Bouten’.s.” 

“ Isn’t he now ?” asked Christopher. 

“ Oh, iierhajw: I can’t say. chap T 
know told me that he went for her for all he 
was worth when she wius making her first 
.siicces.s in society ; but apfxircntly he didn’t 
bring that off, any mure than the second ]>lay, 
or the bofjk.s.” 

C.hristopher smiled at his own thoughts. 
Miss 1 )auvray was said to have “ wanted ” 
Ix>rd Arrowdale, Ponsonby Fitzgerald to Have 
“tried for” Miss Van Bouten -and both in 
vain, since Mis.s Van Bouten and Lord 
Arrowdale were probably going to be married. 
It was rather comic--or tragic; he wasn’t 
(juite sure yet which. But no wonder the 
two di.sappointed ones came together in their 
wish to obtain something from that firm—if 
it were only a blue diamond. 

There were four davs and nights still before 
the I St of April, the occasion of the Van 
Bouten ball ; but lest any alterations 
should be necessary in the costume to 
which he had fallen heir, Christopher was 
asked to call on Fiti^erald the evening 
after the making of their queer partnership. 
Fitzgerald had pleasant rooms in Half 
Moon Street, delightfully though simply 
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decorated, and crowded with photographs of 
charming women of society and of the stage. 

. 'I'here were good books, too ; and a piano at 
which Fitzgerald was playing and singing 
deliciously when Christopher was announced. 
Altogether Cliristopher was as favourably 
impressed witli the man’s surroundings as 
with the man himself. , 

The monk’s robe and the highwayman’s 
costume were both produced, and thedatter 
tried on. Christopher rather fancied himself 
in it. He was to wear it, bowie knives and 
pistols and all, under his chauffeur's coat, 
throw off the coat in the car (which must not 
lie put up in the garage, but left at a certain 
place that Fitzgerald knew), and don the 
monk’s robe and cowl over mask and soft 
felt hat. The whole party was to assemble 
at the house a here Mi.ss Dauvray lived m 
Regent’s Park, and Christophei was to pick 
them up there with Scarlet Runner at nine 
o'clock on the great night. It was he who 
named the hour, calculating that, even allow 
ing for a burst tyre, he would thus have plenty 
of time to reach St. Ronan’s Mount well 
before eleven, the time anunged for the coup 
in the ball-room. 

It was curious how often Christopher 
thought of Miss Dauvray between the day of 
their first meeting and the night of the ball. 
He was not fulling in love with her. Indeed, 
he could not decently have done so, as it was 
not yet a month since he had vowed himself 
in love with another girl not less beautiful 
Rut as, without speaking, she had dominated 
the scene at the Athenaiiim, she dominated 
Christopher’s mind, though out of his sight. 
He found hirn.self continually wondering 
idwiiit her, and he even dreamed of her at 
night once or twice. It was as if she were 
calling him from a distance, and he could 
not hear what she said. , 

When thegreat night cameChristopher could 
have laughed at himself for the boyish excite¬ 
ment which ran through his veins. He was 
thoroughly in the spirit of the adventure at 
last -as thoroughly as Fitzgerald. As he was 
putting on his belt, and sticking it full of 
weapons effective in appearance but theatrical 
in nature, he remembered that not all the 
details of the grand joke had been made clear 
to him. It had not yet been mentioned where 
he must stop the ‘car,*ftfter the coup had been 
accomplished, to allow of the collected jewels 
being carried-back. He did not know who 
'Was to be the welcome bearer of the wondrous 
pie, nor had hd been told anything about the 
other two. mate partners in the undertaking. 
But these things were details. In only one 


of them had he ah active concern, and he 
w'ould doubtless learn all about that ih plenty 
of time. 

He arrived early at. the rendezvous, But 
not early enough to be the first on the scene. 
There was a garden, with rather a high wall, 
and as Scarlet Runner teuf-teufed round the 
corher of the c^uiet street the gate opened, 
and h'itzgerald looked out from under a dim, 
hanging light. .Stopping tbd par, .Christopher 
saw thaf there were two' other men with him, 
both already wearing motor goggles, ‘ which 
disguised them enough even for an appearance 
at the masked ball. 

“ We’ve all been dining here," said Fitz¬ 
gerald, “and are so impatient to be off<sve’ve 
been ready fur the last ten minutea Mrs. 

I >auvray, our friend’s grandmother, can’t bear 
the smell of smoke, so we’ve had a cigarette 
apiece in the garden, expecting you. I’ll call 
Miss Dauvray. Oh, here she comes now. 
She must have heard the car." 

The opening door threw out a stream of 
light, and the cloaked figure of a tall girl 
appeared, attended by a maid. Miss 
Dauvray had covered her face with a thick 
chiffon veil as a protection against wind 
(there was no dust), hut under the hanging 
lamp at the gate he caught a gleam of eyes 
that .searched fur his. 

Fitzgerald would have helped her into the 
tonneau of the car, but somehow she slipped 
past him, and ('hristopher had an odd yet 
strong conviction that she wished him to^nut 
her in. Without an imstant’s hesitation he 
held out his arm as a supjKirt for her hand, 
and she laid her fingers lightly upon it. At 
the same time, with her other hand, hidden 
under a loose cloak, she thrust something as 
far as she could up the young man’s sleeve. 

It was a thing that felt large and singularly 
cold, but, surprised as he was at the girl’s 
act, ('hristopher kept his countenance per¬ 
fectly. By a movement of his wrist he held 
the thing—whatever it was—well concealed, 
and prevented it from slipping down. Fitz¬ 
gerald, suspecting nothing, introduced " Mr. 
Rawdon; Mr. Mc('lell.in,” and .suggested 
to his two friends the honour of sharing the 
tonneau with Miss Dauvray. “I’ll sit with 
you in front," he said : and Christopher 
agreed, making a feint of trying to start the 
car in vain. 

This was an injustice to Scarlet Runner, 
but he must find some excuse for a look at 
the thing which lay cold against his arm. 

“ I’ll just take a peep under her ‘bonnet and 
make sure that everything’s as it ought to be 
before we get off,’’ he said; and then, with 
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l''itygerald safely in his seat, and the 
bonnet as a screen, he contrived to slide out 
of his sleeve a Smith and Wesson re\oI\t.r 
A folded bit of white pajier was kept in place 
on the barrel by means of an innoi ent little 
red rubber band As he slipped the ie\olvtr 
from his hand into a deep pocket ot his 
motor coat Christopher pulled off and un 
folded the paper. On one side a few words 
were written, which he absorbed in a second 
in- the eye of Scarlet Runner’s hla/ing lamp 
“I'o use instead of your unloaded one, 
m coie any thing should go wron^,’ were tlu 
instructions flashed into his mind before 
he crumpled up the ]>aper into a hall and 
dropped It into his pocket after the revolver 
“In case anything should go wrong” 
^Vbat could she mean ? What could ^xissibly 
go ^ wrong which would excuse his substi 
tuting a loaded revolver for the harmless toy 
he had in his belt ? There was little time to 


drove on through the 
spring night he was 
spurred more and 
more by a mingling 
of vanity and chivalry 
to try and understand 
—to do, when the 
time came, the thing 
that Eloise Dauvray 
believed him the roan 
to do. 

St. Ronan’s Mount 
—a “ mount ’’ only in 
name—lies near the 
i'hames and not far 
from Cliveden, and 
Christopher bad 
allowed himself 
nearly twice the time 
he would actually 
need to drive there. 
This was because 

VUtM MAN *1 bLbfeVIs 1‘it/gerald’s trick 

would be spoiled if 
any accident should delay them until the 
unmasking, and, besides, once inside the St. 
Ronan grounds the party would need a little 
leisure to get themselves in order for the coup. 

I'lt^gerald had sketched for Christopher a 
plan of the liall rcxini and the hall through 
w Inch the guests must pass to reach it. He 
had studied this at Fitzgerald’s rooms, and 
knew' exactly what was expected of him , but 
now, as Scarlet Runner brought them swiftly 
near the place, Fitzgerald rejieated each detail 
of the programme 

1 hiving pissed thiough the entrance gates, 
the cat was to bear to the right, instead of to 
the left, in the direction of the front door. 
It was to be driven along an avenue which 
circled round beneath the ball-room windows, 
and stopped under a big glass door a!t th« end 
of the rrxini This door would be curtained 
and, no doubt, fastened, but the key would 
be in the lock . and after the trick had been 


think, as Ponsonby Fitzgerald at his side kept 
up a running Are of chaff, and there would 
lie no chance to ask questions. If Miss 
Dauvray had hoped foi any later opportunity 
to communicate her secret ideas to him she 
would have said so in her note. He might 
take it that this was her final word, and he 
must trust to luck and his own wit to find 
the clue. 

Had she been an ordinary, laughing, 
chattering girl he might have taken her mys¬ 
terious gift for a part of the joke or a new 
"April fool” game, but he knew, whatever 
it meant, it did not mean thftt. And as he 


played, the four “highwaymen,” accompuiied 
by the fair abbess, were to escape through 
this door, run down a short flight of stone 
steps, and find themselves close to their 
waiting motorcar Then they were to be 
off before the astonished guests could 
follow or give an alarm , and, Ponsonby 
added, they would “scorch on” for a bit 
before being signalled by the “ pastrycook,” 
who would take bark any stolen valuables 
they had secured 

“ Not a real pastrycook ” ventured 
Christopher, laughing, but secretly curious as 
to this part of the programme. 
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“ Ha, ha I" responded Fit/gerald, boyishly. 
“ A real pastrycook ? As much a real pastry¬ 
cook as wc’ru real highwaymen. All the 
same, that pie of his will be a ' dish to set 
'before a king,’ if our ‘ haul ’ is only half as 
good as 1 ex])cct it will lx:.” 

Christopher asked no more questions. 
After all, he was but a hiied understudy, and 
had no right to go beyond his part, sticking 
a Anger of curiosity into that pie Ybieh 
would be Fitzgerald’s crowning triumph. 

The three in the tonneau were as silent as 
if they were on their way to a funeral instead 
of to a ball. Christopher did nut hear them 
once speak to each other, but, if they were 
nervous or apprehensive of missing the prize, 
Fil/gerald was merry enough for all five. 
He was in the best of spirits, and made 
Christopher laugh often, never giving him 
time to think. 

The young 
moon had gone 
to sleep long 
ago when Sear- 
let Runner 
wheeled 
through the 
open gates at 
•St. Ronan’s 
Mount, past 
the smiling 
lodge - keeper ; 
and a thin, 
milky haze 
veiled the stars. 

With so much 
time to spare, 
they had not 
travelled fast, 
and a distant 
church clock 
told them, as 
they spun 
round the 
drive, that they 
had arrived at 
a quarter be¬ 
fore eleven. 

The music of 
the White 
ffungarians in 
the t^l-room 
drowned the" 
thrumming of 
the motor, and it W4,s as if Scarlet Runner 
made no sound aa she ran under the ball¬ 
room windows and turned a corner. 

“We’re here at exactly the right time,” 
said Fitzgerald. “ Every soul but ourselves 


has come and is in the ball-room. We shall 
make our sensation! Now, Mr. Race, can 
you turn your car round, ready to get away 
on the instant ? That's it. There’s our door, 
you see, through which we have to make out 
dash when we come out, laden with spoils. 
The light looks pretty, coming through those 
gold-coloured curtains. Now to get out of 
our motor-coats and into our monks’ robes.” 

h’ive minutes later a procession of Ave dark 
Agurcs was Aittiiig on foot round a short cut 
to the front door. They were admitted by 
footmen, and in the oak-lined vestibule a 
civil gentleman in evening dress asked to see 
their invitation card*:. 

“ I have one for myself and party o& four 
friends,” said Miss Dauvray, lilting for an 
instant, as re(]uired, her abix-ss’s veil, and 
al.so showing an illuminated S(|uare of paste¬ 
board. 

So Fitz^gerald 
had had no 
.separate invita¬ 
tion ! was the 
thought which 
slipped into 
Christopher’s 
mind, as they 
were allowed 
to pass on with¬ 
out question. 
Well, what of 
that? . . . But 
what of Miss 
Dauvray’s ^ift, 
which he wore 
in his belt 
now ? He had 
had no inspira¬ 
tion yet He 
was no nearer 
guessing than 
at Arst what 
she had meant 
him to do with 
it 

The last 
guests were 
ushered into a 
Ane hail, where ' 
the two hos¬ 
tesses had 
stood to receive 
their friends 
earlier in the evening. Now they had gone 
into the ball-room, and the hall was empty. 

“There's the door,” said Fitzgerald. 

“ There’s only that one, and the glass door 
at the far end, through which we go when 
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all’s ready. McClellan, you must keep this 
door. I want Race at the other, as he’s 
chauffeur, and should be first out to start 
the car for us. The minute we get in see 
if there’s* a key in the lock of your door, 
McClellan, and, if there is, turn it and pull it 
out if you can, so that we shall have every¬ 
body penned before the fun begins. You 
all three remember the signal for throwing 
off our robes ?—when I say ‘ Pax vobisaim ’ 
to Miss Van Bouten, who’ll be Undine, in 
pale green, with showers of diamonds and 
pearls—as we know for certain, thanks to 
Miss Pauvray." 

At the sound of her name the girl stopped 
on Jjier way to the door as if to answer. 
But she did not answer. She simply touched 
Christopher’s arm with her arm, as jf by 
accident, and went on. 

A moment after they were inside the 
ball-room in a blaze of light, ('hri.stopher’s 
eyes dazzled by a scene of enchantment. 
All the fairies of fairyland and the kings and 
queens of earth since the world began wove 
themselves into jewelled patterns as they 
danced. It was the end of a waltz, and the 
music died as if in reverence for the monkish 
band who entered, the last guests, with the 
last note. 

One monk lingered by the door. 'I'he 
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other three and the abbess wound through 
the brilliant crowd towards the gold curtains 
at the far end of the room. Christopher 
went on, answering jests that were tossed to 
him as he pa.ssed; and he reached the 
glass door and turned just in time to see 
Fitzgerald accost Undine. She, a charming, 
girlish figure, shook her head and pointed to 
a I*ouis XIV., gorgeous as a sun-god. 

“/’a* vobiscumt" cried the discarded 
monk, raising aloft his rosary. And with 
that there were suddenly four highwaymen— 
masked, belted, and slouch-hatted—where 
four reverend friars had stood. 

Now was Fitzgerald’s great chance, and 
with all that was in him of dramatic talent 
he made the most of it. He had but one 
assistant in the blithe game of holding up 
the company, for McClellan kept one door 
and Rare the other; but Jack Sheppard 
himself could not have cut a braver dash 
than gay Fitzgerald. 

The giggling, excited cries of women and 
the laughter or attempted protests of men 
drowned the music of a new waltz, which 
sto[>ped almost as soon as it had begun. 
Ordered by two tall, masked highwaymen to 
give up their jewels, some people yielded 
lightly to the humour of the jest, while others, 
disliking it, would have slipped from the 
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room had not another masked robber held 
the door. Here and there ran forward a 
conscientious man whom Christopher took 
for a detective, but Undine herself checked 
their zeal. “We must yield to the bold 
highwaymen ! ” she cried, unlooping from her 
white neck a trii)1e roi)e of pearls. Then, 
recognising their hostess’s voice (she had 
worn a domino when receiving. them),* her 
guests laughed more loudly and followed her 
example, free from all lurking fear. Fitz¬ 
gerald and his masked follower were reaping 
a rich harvest, dropping necklaces, dog- 
collars, bracelets, and tiaras into the big 
leather pouches that hung from their belts. 

'I'liere was no lunger any thought of resist¬ 
ance or esca])e, and from afar off Christopher 
saw hIcC'lellan leave his [x)st at the Vloor, 
from which he had doubtless taken the 
precaution to remove the key. In a few 
minutes now the play would be over and 
the actors would be running off the scene. 
Nothing had gone wrong, Christopher was 
saying to himself, when suddenly the blood 
mounted to his head in a wave that, for a 
second, turned him giddy. Had nothing 
gone wrong ? 

What‘if this were not a joke, but deadly 
earnest? What if these laughing women 
should never see their jewels again ? By this 
time the contents of tho.se leather pouches 
might be worth two hundred thousand 
pounds. If, under his charming airs of 
bonhomu, Fitzgerald were a rogue — well, 
the game would be well worth the candle for 
a man in financial trouble.s of any sort. And 
that ]XK}r, hap[>y child, the hostess —what a 
humiliation for her if at her house, led on 
by her example, all these people lost their 
dearest treasures! She would never be 
forgiven- could never live down such a 
calamity. She might even lose her lover 
through it. , 

“/« ease anything shmtld go wrong! ” If 
Miss Dauvray had meant this—meant him to 
gues.s meant to give him something by which, 
if his wits were quick and his courage high, 
he could stop the game ! 

Suddenly his head was clear as a bell. If 
he did the thing wliich had sprung into his 
brain he would not spoil Fitzgerald’s chance 
of the prize, in cue the play were a genuine 
frolic after all. But it were earnest he 
might save the sitaa6on for Miss Van Bouten, 
save the jewels, -and-^unless Fitq;erald were 
a fool—no one need ever know the truth. 

He decided tp act, and the moment had 
come. 

FiugeiaRl bad finished. He and his 


assistant were beginning their dash towards 
the glass door. But instead of unlocking it, 
as Christopher had been told to db^ he tried 
it quickly, found it fastened, and slippy the 
key into his pocket. Then, with h» back to 
the gold curtains, he fired one barrel of Eloise 
Dauvpiy’s revolver at the ceiling. 

I'his was to let Fitzgerald know that he 
was formidable—that he carried no harmless 
toy at his belt; and the effect was overpowm'- 
ing. All the women screamed (he hated 
frightening them, but it was for their own 
good), and even Fitzgerald and his follower 
were taken aback for lui instant. 

It was but for an instant, though. Then 
they sprang forward; but Christopher stopped 
them with his cocked revolver, before they 
could touch the triggers of theirs. 

“ Hands up, or I fire ! ” he shouted. 

Their weapons had death in them, too—he 
was sure of that—but his could speak first, and 
if it spoke there would be an end of one man. 
The danger was that he could not be sure of 
covering two at a time, and the third was not 
far off now; but that was the risk he had 
been ready to run, and on the instant he was 
called upon to face it. From behind Fitz¬ 
gerald the other man would have taken the 
chance and fired, but someone knocked up 
his arm (no one but Christopher .saw that it 
was a veiled abbess), and Ix}rd Arrowdale, 
as Ix>uis XIV., alert and grave enough now, 
took advantage of the fellow’s brief confusion 
to seize the revolver from behind. 

With that Fitzgerald burst into a iJiid 
laugh and tucked his weapon in his belt. 
(^Vas it because he knew the game was up, 
and the only hope lay in saving a^arances, 
or was he merely ready to end his harmless 
play for the prize ?) “ Don’t be frightened, 
anyliody, and spoil sport,” he cried, his voice 
breaking with laughter. Then, snatching off 
his mask and looung handsome and gallant 
in his slouch hat, he ran and knelt at 
Undine’s feet, calling his comrade to follow. 

“ Our leather pouches, and all that in them 
is,” he exclaimed, “ in exchange fbr the prize, 
fair lady.” 

And Miss Van Bouten took off her mask 
also, smiling and beautiful, though a little 
pale. 

“ Shall he have the prize, my friends ? ” she 
cried aloud. 

And the company, unmasking, answered 
with many voices that the prize must belong 
to the highwayman. 

“ It’s to be put to the vote, you know, at 
supper,” she said. 

Intzgerald and his friend, having given up 
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their bags of spoil to their hostess, rose from 


their knees. 

I'hen Fitjgerald came to where Race still 
stood by the door. Everyone was listen¬ 
ing, .but all he had to say was to thank 
Christopher for his “ dramatic conception of 
his part.” 

“Your one slight mistake,” he finished, 
“has proved a blessing in disguise, for it 
enables me also to change my mind at the 
last minute. I and my fnends will stay 
to supper and bear our fate^in the matter 
of the blue diamond. Vou are free to do as 
you choose." 

“ I must be getting back to town.” 


“With your car? 
Very well; we will 
meet later.” 

Fitzgerald was 
the hen> of the 
occasion; and one 
of the young men 
of \fis.s Dauvray’s 
ppty presently 
slipp^ away un¬ 
noticed. Feiiiaps 
two others did the 
same—Christo¬ 
pher did not know. 
But when he 
reached Scarlet 
Runner, to his in¬ 
tense surprise 
there sat Miss 
Dauvray in the 
seat next the 
driver’s. 

■‘Will you take 
me home?" she 
asked. 

“With plea¬ 
sure,'' he said. 

“And quickly?” 
“If you wish.” 
They started, 
and for a few 
moments neither 
spoke. Then 
Chri.stopherasked, 

“ iJid I do the 
thing you 
wanted ? ” 

“ Yes,” she said. 

“ I thought you 
w'ould do it.” 

“You hypno¬ 
tized me, perhaps. 
But — 7i>as It a 

game, or-" 

“ Oh, a game, if you like. But a terrible 
game. I would have given my life to stop it, 
or- yours. You’ve saved Iwth. 1 can live 
now, I think. If he wins the prize he’ll let 
me alone for awhile. But if he’d succeeded 
tonight I—couldn’t have borne'it. What 
would there have been for me? Only to 
disappear, as he meant to do, or—disappear 
in another way, a quieter way. 1 should have 
ebasen that. I'm so very tired, you see.” 

“ Tired of what ? ” Christopher questioned 
her, almost fiercely. 

“Of playing'cat’s paw to him. I’m a 
coward. I’m horribly afraid of him. He 
could ruin me. I’ve helped him several 
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times—in country houses where I've been 
staying. It’s nearly killed me, but I had to do 
it. 'I'his would have l}een worst of all, though. 
I love little Milly Van Buuten. I bear her 
no grudge for taking Arrowdule from me, 
l>ecause 1 didn't love him. It was only his 
money and title I wanted- -ncfded, if you hke. 
Kitz thought I’d be glad of revenge, bu^I’m 
not vindictive. 1 helped only because I 
wa.s forced to." • 

“Why?" 

“Oh, it all begun with the most awlul 
losses at bridge, and a hundred outside debts 
to drive me half 
mad. Once—I 
was mad then, 

I think — I 
cheated. Fitz 
saw, and saved 
me, for — this 
kincf of thing. 

He’s in awful 
straits, too. But 
the blue dia¬ 
mond will save 
him, if he gets it. 

For your sake I 
hope he will, as 
well as for mine. 

He doesn’t for¬ 
give easily.” 

“ How' did he 
mean to rid him¬ 
self of me to¬ 
night ? ’’ asked 
Christopher, 
quietly. 

“Von can 
gues.s, I think. 

Of course, the 
story of the 
{pastrycook and 
the pie, and 
giving back the 
jewels, was a 
Action for your 
benefit. But 
you would have been asked to stop your 
car at a certain place, 1 belies e, as if to 
meet the '•ppstr>'Cook,’ and then—then— 
they wouldn’t have killed you, for Fitz was 
going to disappear and you couldn’t have 
identiAed the othtf {{lan. But you would 


have had a knock on the head, and Fiti 
would have driven your car where he liked. 
He can drive one or two makes of car, and 
he's been taking lessons with your kind for 
the last three days. But now don't ask me 
any more questions, will you ? I’m so tired. 
If you’re kind, let me rest." 

Christopher obeyed and sat silent, driving 
fast. Neither s[x>kc again until he had 
brought her to her own door, in Regent’s 
Park. 

'I’hen, as he stopped Scarlet Runner, he 
broke out: “ All this time I’ve been thinking 

of what you’ve 

said. I-” 

She burst into 
merry, if nervous, 
laughter. “What 
I’ve said ? &trefy 
you didn’t take 
all that wild non¬ 
sense seriously! 
Of course I was 
joking. It was a 
fairy-story from 
beginning to 
end, believe 
me." 

“ I can’t,’’ .said 
Christopher. 

"Then you 
are the April 
fool after all, 
aren’t you? But 
thank you, 
nevertheless, a 
thousand times, 
for bringing 
me home. And 
take care — Fitz 
won’t be too 
'pleased with you 
for changing 
the end of hts 
game." 

Stunned, 
Christopher let 
her slip away from him. had it been a 
joke, then, the whole thing? He would 
never quite know, it might be. But he had 
a very strong theory; and that theory did 
not prevent him from wishing to see Eloise 
Dauvray again. 



“ NOW don't ask mk anv more qubbtione, will VOU r 
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should not descend 
brink of the sea, for 
[possessing eyesight 
and maps you can 
scarcely come on it 
umiwares, and if 
you stuit in a gale 
you know what to 
expect and are will¬ 
ing to risk it. Bal¬ 
loons do not burst 
through pure con¬ 
trariness, and only 
a suieidally-inclincd 
aeronaut would tie 
up the neck of his 
balloon and thus 
court disaster, r If 
you succeed in 
arguing out the.se 
two [loint.s, your 
friends will fall back 
on the minor hor¬ 
rors of liallooniiig. 
They will say they 
are bad sailors and 
would certainly be 
ill all the time; 
besides which they 
suffer from giddi¬ 
ness, and would no 
doubt jump over¬ 
board. Of giddi¬ 
ness 1 know no¬ 
thing, having never 
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experienced it, either when ballooning or 
otherwise ; but as to seasickness I can 
speak with assurance, for if anybody was 
likely to feel it in a balloon I should be 
the first sufferer. No, it is all comfort 
and peace and jierfecl rest. From the 
moment that the .signal “Hands off'” is 
given and you have cleared the roofs of the 
adjoining houses you may settle down among 
the hallast-bags for a happy day. 'I’he air is 
aksolutely still, for you travel with the wind, 
and therefore do not feel even the faintest 
breezes. 'I'here is no sense of motion, of 
course - how ('ould there be ? for there is 
nothing to jar or shake the car. 'I'he world 
is stretched beneath 
you as a large un- 
rolled mapof which 
you cannot .see the 
corners. 

A few well-known 
places indicate your 
course, and arc an 
ever - changing in¬ 
terest. In liondon, 
whence IJiavedone 
nearly all niy bal¬ 
looning, Hyde Park 
is a splendid land¬ 
mark, the Serpen¬ 
tine showing up 
well for miles and 
miles. The Houses 
of Parliament, St. 

Paul’s, Whitehall, 
the Big Wheel of 
Earl’s Court, the 
Crystal Palace, are 
all familiar figures 
to the English aero¬ 
naut. At one’s 
first ascent from 
Ix)nt!on one is sur¬ 
prised at the trees and water the Metropolis 
contains—{Kinds and lakes form gleam¬ 
ing streaks alt over the scene, while the 
green patches of the squares and parks are 
almost more prominent than the Imuses. 'The 
immense city ceases very gradually, the houses 
become scarcer and the gredn patches more 
numerou.s, till the country begins almost 
before one has time to realize it. At a 
good height the view is not particularly in¬ 
teresting, the unifortfi' fields and hedges of 
England, forming a kind of gigantic chess¬ 
board, wliicb palls aftewa while. The country 
lobks weirdly fiat from a great height, and it 
takes quite a big hill to make any kind of 
fhow. ' The railway line seems to break off 


short all of a sudden for no apparent reason, 
and begin again a little farther on. Only 
by thinking it out does one realize that there 
must be a hill, and consequently a tunnel 
Iretween the two pieces. 

Sounds reach one from the earth with 
curious distinctness. Even at a consider¬ 
able height 1 have often heard a dpg 
barking from what seemed .startlingly near, 
when we were really several thou.sand feet 
up, and a man on a road would only seem a 
tiny black speck at that distance. The toot 
of a motor-horn and church bells are other 
sounds that carry very far, and constantly 
bring kick to one’s memory the existence of 

life on earth. .. Per¬ 
sonally I do not 
care for the middle 
course in balloon¬ 
ing, and' my tastes 
are divided be¬ 
tween “ trailing ” 
and getting above 
the clouds. In the 
second case, there, 
indeed, the magic 
charm of balloon¬ 
ing grips you in 
full, and you feel 
in another world 
and another life. 
1'he sun shines 
hotly in a blue sky, 
while beneath your 
little car and ' all 
around it is a won¬ 
derland of clouds, 
over and through 
which you gently 
sail, the shadow of 
the balloon dis¬ 
tinctly outlined on 
the white mass of 
vapour. Some of the effects are marvellous; 
every cloud ha.s a different colour and 
cl different shape. T have seen some purply- 
blue ones lying perfectly horizontally across 
the sky, and great, spiked, craggy, white 
ones coming down on the top of them, 
for all the world like the glaciers of SpiU- 
beigen descending to the sea. Then little 
detached white clouds, like small icebergs, 
would float across the darker mist, com¬ 
pleting the illusion perfectly. The balloon 
would sail round the edge of some huge, soH^- 
looking mass, that offer^ such delightful peeps 
of smooth stretches, mysterious caverns, and 
untrodden heights that one longed to ancbm 
in one of its many little bays, and lap^ ip tlU4 
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wcmdeHul new*couniry to 
explore its beauties. If 
you have once been in 
cloud-land you can never 
forget its charm, and even 
from solid earth and 
amongst life’s prosy occu- 
[rations you look at the 
clouds with new eyes, for 
they are all old friends. 
You have been amongst 
them and know what they 
look like from the other 
side. I feel quite a sad 
ness when it is necessary 
to leave cloud-land, and 
sink through the mist to 
see tlie world, with its 
white roads and clumps of 
trees, becoming visible 
once more. 

I am often asked what 
“ trailing " means. 'I’he 
trail-rope, or guide-rope. 



IN MID'AIK 
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ground by simply opening 
the valve; and after you 
hai^e stayed there long 
enough and wish to go on, 
by discharging a small 
quantity of ballast you can 
easily rise again to quite a 
good height. Mr. F. H. 
Hutibr told me that in one 
of his recent ascents he 
came down no fewer than 
eight times during the trip. 
Of course, no ouc must 
leave the car when it is 
resting oil the ground, for, 
relieved of the weight of 
one person, the balloon 
\soul(i soar away immedi¬ 
ately to any height. At 
first It is difticiilt to realize 
the enormous diflerenee a 
little liallast makes; a small 
shovelful of sand causes 
(juite a (lereeptible rise. 


that hangs from the balloon is geneiutly two i'o return to trailing, 1 am told on good 
hundred and fifty feet lung, so that w'hen you authority that it is becoming a. serious 
are two hundred feet from the ground you problem to deal with, and an international 


have fifty feet of rope trailing over the • oimtry meeting ol the various aero clubs of the 


Ixjhind you. As .stain as the enti of the ro|x; world is to be organized, for the object ol 


touches the ground you are “trailing.” It 
slackens your speed, but steadies the balloon 
enormously, k.eeping her always at the same 
height and enabling you to travel for ijuite a 
long time with very little expenditure of 
ballast. .Trailing is grand fun, but it has its 


diseiisMng and laying down stringent rules 
about that part of liallouning. In a gentle 
.summer lirttve jiractically no harm is done, 
but in anything like a gale enormous damage 
can lie caused by the guide-roiie racing over 
land and houses at lifty miles an hour, to say 


drawbacks. To begin with, 
people you meet imagine 
that, having descended so 
low, you wish to alight al¬ 
together, and chase the 
trail-rope in hopes of captur¬ 
ing the balloon. A good 
deal of shouting is neces¬ 
sary to explain that is not 
your intention, and some 
individuals get quite huffy 
at the idea that you do not 
wish to alight in their field. 
The long, wrigqiing line of 
rope does no damage in the 
open country, but over 
houses and flower-beds it is 
a difierent matter, and it 
is often wiser to sacrifice a 
little ballast and rise above 
other people’s chimney • 
pots. On a calm day it 
ts very pleasant to be able 
to dfi^nd gently to the 



‘tub shadow or THH BAILOOM oistincti.v 
OUTUHBD ON THH WHITit MACS OF VAPOUK." 




nothing of tlie danger to 
life and limb. As it is 
very difficult to rely on the 
balloonist’.s discretion 
where trailing is concerned, 
it i.s probable that a rule 
will he made forbiddingjt, 
except, of course, ju.st before 
landing, when it becomes 
absolutely necessary. When 
this rule comes into force, 
though undoubtedly it may 
be more prudent, balloon¬ 
ists will be deprived of what 
is certainly a great pleasure, 
for nothing is more amusing 
on a line summer’s day than 
skimming gently over the 
land, just grazing the tree 
tops and house roofs. 

Even when you are rising 
or sinking very rapidly it 
is imfiossible to realize 
it merely by your owq 
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sensations. If tlie descent is very quick 
indeed you may get a distinct pain in 
your ears; some [leople are more sensitive 
in this way than others. .Sometimes, when 
falling rapidly and throwing out ballast to 
check the descent, I have seen the sand that 
was thrown overboard a few seconds before 
fall in a rain on the heads cjf the occupants 
of the car, with the most curiems effect. 
But as a rule you ('annot guess your •.nove- 
ments unless you consult the instruments. 

In foimer years, before instruments were 
used in Is'illooning, aeronauts would throw 
out small pieces of {Kiper 01 featheis us 
a guide 'I'here are si'ine who still use 
this system, but with anything so clear 
and so easy to use as the statoscopc and 
the aneroid the old way seems far inferior. 
The working of the instruments is the 
most interesting [lart of ballooning, and 
the movement of the good little needle is 
absorbing at every moment of the a.scent. 
You rarely keej) at the same height for any 
length of time; the sun may suddenly shine 
out hotter and esjiand your gas, sending you 
up .several hundred feet in a few seconds ; 
then a cloud m.iy cool the air and send you 
shtKiting earthwanls, when ballast h.is to be 
nicely managed lo ehei'k your descent. 'I’his 
happened to us in one of our summer ascents 
and illustrates aptly one of the drawbacks 
of ballooning. We started in hUuing sun 
shine, and if any tiling the heat i>f the car was 
almost unpleas.’int. We went up higher and 
higher without using any ballast, till we weie, 
as far as 1 can recollect, at over four thousand 
feet and still steadily rising. Then, all at once, 
we noticed a large black cloud approaching 


the sun, and as soon as the latter was 
darkened down we began to go, the gas in 
the balloon having contracted till her sides 
were quite shrivelled. Several precious bigs 
of ballast were hastily sacrificed, and we 
only recovered our “ equilibrium ” at about 
two hundred feet, and with only three 
bags of ballast left at our disposal. This 
was too little to attempt another rise, for at 
least a biig and a half (prudent people say 
two Imgs) must lie kept for emergencies that 
may occur at the de-scent; so there we were, 
obliged to come down after less than an 
hour’s journey. f)f course, we might have 
trailed for an hour or so, but the country, 
thiikly wooded and studded with houses, 
was scarcely suitable, so down we came in 
the first convenient field we found. 

I think that rain is the greatest enemy 
to lialluoning, and it is really ho|Xiless to 
struggle ugamst a heavy doivnpour. The 
rain increases the weight of the l)alIoon to an 
enorinou.s extent, and is for ever forcing her 
downwards. You throw ballast overljoard in 
the most lio[)eless manner, for a rise of a few 
hundred feet is immediately followed by a 
projMjitionate sinking, and you are lucky 
when, having got nd of your store of ballast 
m an incredibly short space of time, you find 
a safe spot for a descent. The system of 
throwing out a large (luantity of ballast, so as 
to rise above the r.iin-cloiids and keep at that 
altitude for the rest of the day, is only 
possible in a country so far removed ffom 
the sea that there is practically no danger 
from that source. In an island like I'higland, 
with anything of a wind, you cannot afford 
to be out of sight of land for several hours— 

the risk is too 
great: and my 
only advice to 
those who wish to 
balloon on a rainy 
day is, “ Don’t.” 

People imagine 
that the descent 
is full of terrors, 
and that every 
time you ’risk 
several limbs, if 
not your life. 
Given always a 
fairly calm day, 
with a good aero¬ 
naut, the descent 
should be nothing 
to speak of. Of 
course, you may 
get a bump or two. 
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but people wHb can't stand 
a bump should stay at 
home in a comfortable 
dim-chair. You hang on 
to the ro{ies, raising your¬ 
self slightly off the floor 
of the car and tucking up 
your feet, so that when 
the bump comes its shoi'k 
is considerably lessened, 
and all tliat happens is 
that you find yourself 
seated with remarkable 
suddenness at the bottom 
of the basket, which has 
evidently sprung up to 
meet you. Beliire you 
recover your breath the 
balloon is off the ground 
again and rising to i|uite 
a considerable height As 
1 have already said, a 
hideous and iin[)ardon- 
able* offence is to jump 
out the moment thi‘ car 
touches the ground. 'I'he veriest novice 
should know tliat a balloon always bounces 
twice before settling herself lor the third 
and last time on the ground, and you 
must stick to her till it is all over. This 
seems ipiite sim|i1c, but I am told it is 
suipii.sing how often a nonce will forget this 
golden rule and wish to spring the moment he 
sges the earth at a comfortable distance. .Some¬ 
times at the first or .second bump the car will 
tip over on one side, and the iMisscngers find 
themselves in the ridiculous ]iosition of 
dogs in a kennel. But all is well so long as 
a strong wind is not blowing. Then only 
does the real excitement of ballooning 
come in. Opening the valve does not 
immediately release all the gas, and thus the 
balloon may go floundering wildly across the 
country, cannoning into trees and fences, 
and dragging her little car-load of pas¬ 
sengers behind tier. It is then that the 
“ ripping-line ” coine.s in—that comparatively 
new invention that has done so much for the 
safety of aeronauts. By pulling the thin red 
cord the silk envelo|)e is tom and the whole 
balloon collapses, its wild career being, there¬ 
fore, brought to an abrupt standstill. The 
utility of the ripping-cord was brought home 
to me with considerable force in a recent 
ascent. We started from Ixindon in gusty 
weather, though at no time was the wind 
particularly strong. Almost at once we got 
into thick rain-clouds, with the usual madden¬ 
ing result already mentioned, so that we 


rc‘ali/ed that our trip could only be a very 
short one, and all we ('ould ho))e for was to 
gel cle.ir of London before a descent became 
inevitable. 7’liis we managed to do, and at 
the first convenient field down we came. A 
fairly strong wind was blowing at the time, so 
we hit the ground with considerable force 
and the car overturned. For some time 
the ripping line failed to act, .and there¬ 
fore the balloon liegan to fly a(To.s's the field 
on a level w ith the ground, the car dragging 
and bumping along behind, 'i'he importance 
of holding on to the ligging is jlliistratcd by 
the fact that, the jerk on hitting the ground 
having made me lose my hold, my lefi arm 
and right hand got caught between the car 
and the ground, and in this un[)lea.sant jiosi- 
tion 1 w'as drugged across a ploughed field, 
with my fai'e only a few' inches above the 
ground. Fortunately the field was very 
muddy and soft, and we encountered no 
obstacles for we dragged seventy-five yards 
before the balloon stopped, and I did nut 
enjoy the idea of taking the thorny hedge 
face foremost without a free hand. But this 
was an exceptional occurrence, and must not 
be taken as a typical balloon descent, though 
1 .suppose it would have been an ever) day 
matter in the good old days before the 
ripping-line was invented. 

Up to the present I have only spoken of 
, fine-weather ballooning, and I can con¬ 
fidently say that on a calm summer’s after¬ 
noon there is no more pleasant, safe, and 
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lazy orcupatiun. Bui, of course, such days 
are iK>t made for record-breaking. All the 
sfilendid long trips of the Comte de la Vaulx, 
M. Jacvpies Faure, and M. Balzan have 
been made in gales. Few people can hope 
to emulate the deeds of the during French 
aeronauts, so their ballooning must be con¬ 
sidered a thing ajmrt from that of more 
ordinary mortals. 

My most exciting trip was one accompanied 
by a certain amount of risk. W’e started 
from St. (Tloud, Paris, in half a gale, M. 
Jacques Faure as aeronaut in charge, the 
other two passengers liesides myself being 
Mrs. Assheton Harhord and [x>rd Royston. 
We chose six in the evening as the tune of 
departure, our intention being to travel all 
night and land in (lermany sqme time in the 
morning. 'I'his proves how little one can 
really calculate the e.xact direction in which 
the wind may take one. A word about 
travelling at night. I am so often asked why 
we choose to make ascents in the dark, when 
it is so much more difficult to grasp one’s 
direction. The reason is simple. On account 
of the uniformity of the atmo.sphere practi¬ 
cally no gas escapes at night, and in conse¬ 
quence one is able, {a travel for several 
hours without throMring out liallast As the 
length of One’s trip entirely depends on 
the amount of ballast one has in reserve, 
how much is to- be gained by starting in 
the evening jnstead of the morning is obvious. 
In this case, howevai;' night proved most 


unfavourable to us. 
Darkness came 
on very quickly, 
being greatly im 
creased by the 
heavy rain-clouds 
that surrounded us 
on all sides. The 
wind became 
stronger and 
stronger, veering 
round to a regular 
south - westerly 
gale. 'Phe prospect 
w'as scarcely pleas¬ 
ing, and the aext 
hours were some¬ 
what critical ones. 
We could not tell 
whether we were 
already out of 
France, but the 
conqrass indicated 
that we w'ere bbing 
driven towards 
the north. 'I’he night was intensely black, 
and our .skilled aeronaut judged that we 
were travelling at the tremendous rate of 
a hundred kilombtres- —aliout ai.xty-threc 
miles—an hour. Every now and then we 
da.shed into some thick cloud that enveloped 
us like a fog for a few' moments. The 
only sounds we could hear were the wind 
roaring in the trees beneath us and the patter 
of the rain on the balloon. Personally we 
were in the greatest pos.sible comfort. There 
was not the slightest ap{Hirent motion, not a 
bree/e fanned our faces, for, of course, we 
were travelling with the hurricane, and the 
big balloon overhead kept the rain from us 
nicely. Under these circumstances we dined 
with a very good appetite, the only drawback 
being that, as ballast was running short 
and a descent in such a hurricane not to 
he desired, we were obliged to hurriedly 
throw overboard the remainder of our 
dinner and our provisions for the morning 
meal. Every now and then we passed over a 
conglomeration of lights that denoted ^the 
pre.sence of some small town or village, but 
no answer came to our shouts of ’*0{i 
sommes-nous?” and the gale whirled us on 
into the night A faint glow on the horizon 
indicated the vicinity of some laigc city^ 
and in a few minutes brilliant lights came in 
sight We had a moment’s thrill whetl we 
thought we saw the sea on the outer fringe of 
the city towards which we were travelling, 
but it was a false alarm, and as we recovered 
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our breath we left the cluster of lights far 
behind ua and found the open country on the 
other side. We only knew afterwards that we 
h&d passed over Antwerp. By this time we 
had thrown overboard everything that could 
possibly be dispensed with, yet all the same 
at moments our guide rope touched the 
ground, jerking the car so violently that we 
had to cling to the rigging to avoid being 
thrown out. The questicm of the descent 
was becoming problematic, for presumably 
the sea could not be. far off, and we were all 
on the //f/t vive. Then two extraordinarily 
lucky things happened. The wind slightly 
decreased, and at that moment Ix}rd 
Royston, helped by his long ex|jerience of 
the sea, noticed a light on the horuun 
that flashed in a particular way. He ^t 
once called M. P'aure’s attention to it, 


The rest of our trip illustrates the rough side 
of ballooning, txxst in an unknown Jatid in 
the dead of night, for we did not even know 
in which country we were, soaked by the 
rain and bufleted by the wind, we had to 
walk two miles before finding shelter of any 
kind. But of that jv-irt of ballooning it is 
not jny object now to speak. 

'I'he fact of being with M. Ja(X|ues Faure 
on tltat trip saved our lives. He is the first 
aeronaut who had the courage to experiment 
with the ripping-line in mid-air. Till he 
made his first attempt about two years ago, 
all balloonists thought that to pull the 
ripping-line anywhere but on the ground 
meant suicide. Faure demonstrated that by 
ripping part of the lialloon at a certain 
height you descend promptly and safely, the 
balloon forming a parachute, and the rest of 
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remarking that he thought it was a light 
house. M. Faure agreed, and immediately 
pulled the ripping-line, though we were at 
least sixty yards from the ground. I'hc 
balloon parachuted and came down com¬ 
paratively gently. Another instance of extra¬ 
ordinary luck, it was impossible, owing to the 
darkness and the haste with which we were 
obliged to descend, to choose our spot for 
landing; all the same, we came down in the 
softest of ploughed fields, the car upset, and 
we scrambled out in a veritable quagmire 
The sea was a hundred yards off and 
we had landed on the coast of Holland, 
near a small village not far from Dordrecht, 
having accomplished the journey from Paris 
tn fiw hours and a half. 
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the ripping must l>e dune when the far 
touches the ground. This experience of his 
proved inv,aliiablc on our trip, lor had he 
relied solely on the valve firr our descent we 
must inevil.ibly have Iktoh carried out to sea 
and drowned U'fore sufficient gas had escaperl 
from the balloon to enable us to reach the 
ground. 

But this sort of trip is exceptional, and 
need never be taken except by those who 
are willing to risk something for the sake 
of a new sensation. There is no sport 
that depends more on the weather for safety 
thin ballooning. All can choose their own day 
and its consequences—the so (ailed “ ladies' 
day” with its calm pleasures, or the record- 
br^ing gale with its indescril^bleexdtement, 





wounded, and 
after a most in¬ 
solent, bragga¬ 
docio attempt 
on the new High- 
hill safe—which 
had failed—the 
joy of the booted, 
spurred, and 
Wide-hatt^burst" 
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his 5 ubscripti<Ai list footed up, but he got 
five 3 'ears, and when he request^ a last-talk 
with some of the citizens of Highhill he 
said:— 

**Boys, I don’t mind saying it’s tough, 
’cause you all tried to keep me out of the 
pen, but, as you couldn’t do that, I want you 
to promise to do two things: keep the old 
rag going until I get out and buy a new 
safe by that time, or 1 may have to shoot 
another of those doddering fools that don’t 
know enough to shut a barn door.” 

They promised, and the “ rag ’’ in its next 
i<>sue made a solemn assertion that Highhill 
(ourt-house should have the finest, most 
complete, up-to-date safe and vault that 
money could buy. They got it, and hauled 
it forty miles across country from the railroad, 
and stood round and watched the skilleil* 
mechanics put up the massive steel doors, 
with their huge complication of locks and 
bolts and bars, and heard with delight their 
learned talk of time locks that had baffled 
every burglar that had tackled them. I'hc 
hearts of the Highhillers waxed glad at 
seeing and hearing, and the “rag” faithfully 
cnronicled every step of the work ; while the 
local correspondent for the big papci pub¬ 
lished on the sand-bar down on the gulf 
sent in such a glowing account of the cntei 
prise of the people of Highhill, and made 
such a brag about the .safe, that it was a 
dare to every burglar and bad man out of 
bars. 

One man took up the dare—the Honor¬ 
able. With cool effrontery he wrote to the 
sheriff that he proposed to try conclusions 
with that safe at an early date. Whereat the 
sheriff laughed, but he took no chances on 
a bluff ^ame. 

“This fellow is a square "sport," said he 
to his chief deputy, Andy Gumming#—“a 
square sport, Andy, and if I catch him square 
Ill kill him, but it wouldn't be square in me 
to give him away to the crowd. He’s given 
me &ir warning that he’s coming, and I’ll 
give him all the show he wants for his game.” 

For this reason the sheriff and Andy bided 
dose,to the court-house, turn about^ night 
after ‘night, and watched. Not that they 
entertained the faintest treasonable suspicion 
that the Honorable could break into the 
big,side; but they wished to bag him—not to 
kill him unless it was necessary-^but to bag 
him feir and square, and what happened was 
as thi^ planned 

“Sleepy,” as his intimates called Sheriff 
Bedsam^ looked sleepy, but they knew that 
no more wideawake man held in Texas. 

VoLsuiiL— 


When one morning about four o’clock/ a^nr 
the moon had dropped below the distatk 
horizon and a dim mist doud had sunk 
over Highhill like a big, grey, wet sweater, 
Sleepy was hung up under the shelter df 
jakey Cohen’s Mammoth Emporium, chest¬ 
ing steadily and watching the court-house. 
His pinto, wise old cow-pony, writh loosened 
rein^and drooping cars, stood close fay. 

“ What’s that ? ” said Bedsands, qmde artd 
soft to the pinto, as he threw up his head and 
sniffed down the street. ‘ 

“ Ixjoks like a blue ghost—or the Honof- 
alilc,” commented Sleepy, as he slid into the 
saddle .and pushed his pony out into the 
street. 

“ .Sort of damp this morning, Honorable,” 
said RedSfinds, cheei fully; “ hands up I ” 

Things liappen ipiickly out there on that 
hot prairie, even on a damp, cool morning, 
and the cracking of six-.shooter answering 
six-shouter was punctuated by houf-beats as 
the two cow ponies broke down the street in 
a dead lun, knocking up the damp dust arid 
rendering good shooting imiiossible. The 
Honorable was down over his horse’s neck, 
one font showing a spurred heel back over 
the cantle of his saddle. Redsonds was 
leaning forward pitching shot after shot at 
the pony dashing aw<'iy in the dust-ladened 
atmosphere Ix-fore him. His chances for 
being missed, with the Honorable shooting 
hack over his shoulder, w'ere goodj and 
directly he sat up str.tighter, dropped the 
leins over two fingers of his left band, forfy- 
Jour over the crook of his left elbow, and 
pumped two more shots at the flying cayuse. 

'I hen he ducked under the smoke to see 
his game side jump, and he knew he hod 
touched him up for one hit. But that one hit 
was like a hot spur to the little cayuse, and 
Redsands jahhcci in his spurs savagely aa be 
i^ddenly realized that the Honorable -wiS 
gaining. There were sounds behind them 
that let both know that Highhill had vraked 
up and was following, or rather in the direc; 
tion the excited crowd thought was the right 
one. It was good for one of the followed 
that it was so, and the Honorable pushed for 
the “ motte ” of timber that he knew lay 
far out on the prairie, with an energy that 
bespoke a knowledge 6f oomparative safety. 
Once there and down behind a post oak, 
little trouble would it be for him to knock 
that sheriff out of his saddle and lope off to 
safety sure enough. That touch-up of hot 
lead that bis cayuse had got from Redsands’s 
ran, and another scrape/ set the pony squeal¬ 
ing and taking jumps like a prong-horn. 
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cheerftMy would they 
ha\e bhot or hanged 
him if they, instead of 
the bheriflT, had made 
the round up. But no 
mobs meddled with the 
shenA’s prisoners Hiot 
since he put two men 
out for trying that game 



two years gone. 

The sun jumped up 
hot and blazing, while 
the procession formed 
Itself and trailed after 
two men who went hot¬ 
foot after the doctors to 
aid the woundca men. 
Meanwhile the Honor¬ 
able remarked casually 
to Ktdsands, “What's 
the row, Sleepy? What’s 
you phasing me for ? ” 

“ Can’t tell till I 
look over the warrants, 
Hunoiable. You can 
takeyuui pick out’nsix”, 
while thi crowd shouted 
w'lth line appreciation of 
the joke, and chaffed 
ihc Honorable, who 


funny bom* th.it 
fetched ii sc ret I h out 
of him that a Ixill 
through the bodi 
would never have got, ind 


K\LKiM I iiiioiik ANsMiiHiNt, M\ touk it all OS coolssa 


n \s lUNciiAiJi) IV Hnn» iihais as iiii 

lOMIs I I i»M UOWH IMI> SIKfl'l fN A |>| Ali 
NUN 


jiot of beer 

1’rc‘sently there was 
another procession that 


i.iusid him lo luavid itself out of the town and, ^with 


diop till inu//k of hi. gun lusi as lu had mui h hiliiioiis profanity, dashed up and 
diawn ii dead l)e.ul on tlu he.id of tin loincd unto the other Some of the last 


Honuniblcs cayuse Hut it landed tic.ulj as iciogniscd the Honorable as one whom they 


well, loi It laketl ('onijitons leg and Inad so sus|iertcd of having made free with certain 
(lost that lie lust grip .ind fell stmiiud to horses and horned lieasts that were not in 


the ground, wlulc hts last bullet smashed into 
Redsands’s left shoiildei 

The cayuse kept right on, the sherifls 
pinto thrust out his fore feet stiffly and 
stopped shoit, while his rider, f.iint and dirzy 
from his wound, had just strength enough 
left to fall on the Honorable, snap the cuffs 
on his wrists, and then roll over in a half 
faint that lasted until someone pulled up his 
head and poured half a pint of whisky down 
hts throat. Then he sat up 

“ Hi] Honorab]c-;j.; 5 ^n that safe?”gnnned 
Red ands, and the prisoner laughed back as 
he answered:— 


his brand, and therefore they greeted him 
with profanity that was not hilarious, but 
deep and Texan But the cussed one made 
no sign nor winced as the rush closed in, 
just glanced at Kedsands, who drawled out 
-j little quicker than be usually spoke. 
“ TXm t crowd us too close, boys. Honor¬ 
able and 1 IS both hit hard,” with a comical 
word on the pain that racked his shoulder 
that furnished fresh amusement for the crowd. 

“I’m sure glad 1 didn’t hurt you worse. 
Sleepy,” said the Honorable, two weeks 
later. “ And what’s all the trouble ? ” 


" Maybe I’ll oped it yet. One of you “ Well, I picked up the top one, and it was 
fellows rope my cayuse, I’m too lame to walk for hoss-stealing, so 1 let it go at that. What 
back,” q,nd the go<^-humoured crowd rolled the county attornej^ll do^ (lon’t know; hut 
in the saddles, rearing and slapping their we haven’t got nothing worse than boss and 
thighs in appreciation n his pluck. Just as cow stealmg against you here.” 
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Weil, you^Iet it go at that, Sleepy let it 
go at that. Ftn satisfied" 

The sherilT regarded his prisoner steadily 
out of his sleepy brown eyes for a moment 
eite he dropped the comment 

There's a big reward for somebody who 
held up the Katit" The Honorable 
laughed. Redsands kept on in the same 
tone. '* And a b^er one for the man who 
busted the bank up in that Kansa.s town." 
It must have sounded funny, for Compton 
fairly shook with laughter. “And two or 
three other banks that had good safes else¬ 
where. Ix)oks like your work, Honorai)lc; 
but why you want to monkey with a safe and 
you so handy at a lone hold-up beats me. 
ThejKre all chasing you over the wire; the 
papers are coming and it’s plumb sure they'll 
send you up for long kee|)s. Don’t,” Jie 
added, with a sharpening of his voice like 
steel ot\ stone, as he noted the pcculiai 
expression in the Honorable's eyes as ho 
glanced at the sheriff’s stiff arm—“don’t: 
Andy’s got you covered. I’m not taking no 
chances on you getting out, so 1 don’t t<ite 
nry gun when I come in this cell.” 

“ Never thought of it,’’ said the Honorable, 
coolly, as he cast an eye up at tiie forty-foui 
Winchester that Andy held on him ; “ nevei 
thought of it, and you are dead wrong on 
the bank bu.siness”; but he sighed as his 
glance wandered momentarily to the window 
and he saw the blue vault under which the 
hot air wavered and fanned as the* gulf biee/e 
blew, that men and beasts could h\e on that 
hot, bald prairie. “ When does court meet ^ ” 
he added, suddenly. 

“ Monday.” 

“Two days, and one a holiday. Well, say, 
do you think the county attorney will run in 
that whole bunch of boss warrants on me 
this round-up?” 

“ Can’t tell, Honorable; but you've been a 
mighty hard steer to rope, and 1 reckon the 
outfit’ll try to brand and mark you both. Cot 
a lawyer?" 

Compton nodded. “Not as it matters 
much, if you’ve got your branding-iions hot, 
as you say. Say, Sleepy, what kind of a safe 
is that you’ve got over there?” and he jerked 
his head toward the court-house. 

“Time-lock,” said Redsands, shortly; 
“that’s why I said you wm a fool to go 
bucking up against that thing.’| 

llie Hont^wle whistled. Said Redsands; 
“When did you take up that trade? Don’t 
think 1 want you to stjueal on yourself, but 1 
didn’t think a handy man with his ^un like 
ycMi, with sand too^ would go sneaking in a 


house and bustmg a lock," and 

had a half-disgusted loojc in bis eyds ^ 

“always looked on tan^laxs as a meen lot, 

myself.” 

“ You don’t bust them, Sleepy. It takes 
art, high art, science, nerve, thought, and 
skill to open a modem safe, especiidly if it’s 
one of those modem time locks.” 

“You do it?” 

The Honorable, regarding his jailer quini- 
t'ally,.laughed ; “Of course not; people who 
know say I can't do nothing but bust 
broncos and brand ntavericks. But don’t 
you think I'm all fool.” 

Both fell silent; then the sheriff got up: 
“Urub all right? Well, i'll see you don’t 
want for nothing while I’ve got you to keep, 
Honorable, drinks nor nothing; for I reckon 
as them as will get you won’t be specially 
anxious to furnish cocktails every morning.” 

The laugh with which both men greeted 
this sally showed that each understood the 
other: a moment later the heavy doors of the 
cell clanged open as the sheriff of the law 
passed oiil, and crashed to behind him on 
the tall, well-built, and rather handsome man 
who stood bock in the centre of the cell 
alone. He looked up; Andy smiled down 
on him througli the grating and said, 
pleasantly : 

“ I’m on till nine ; then Jim. Sleepy says 
two de|}utics and a sheriff is racing here with 
ie((uisilion (xipers and he’s bound to hold 
you.” 

The Honorable Westley ('ompton turned 
sliaip on his heel with never a word. 

A biid sdt on the sill of the cell-window, 
twittered and I'hirped, with now and then a 
[muse to [ireen its feathers, while the Honor¬ 
able stocxl inside and watched the little 
fellow until the clank of the door brought 
him round to face the sheriff. U'hese yas a 
look on the latter's face that caused Compton 
to say, eagerly : - 

“ What’s up ? ” 

“Just this," and Redsands leaned back 
against the closed door and looked at the 
prisoner for a moment with a slow smile on 
his lips that caused a wild heart-beat for a 
moment to flutter like hope imprisoned in 
the outlaw’s breast. 

“Just this. That train with the requisi¬ 
tion papers has been wrecked—lot of people 
killed, train burnt up, and this is Monday. 
Say, Honorable, you stand with a small dose 

here-” He stopped, looked keenly at 

the Honorable, and then glanced bock 
through the ban of the door. There stood 
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a little tot of five or six years, whose inno- 
icent blue-brown eyes and brown gold hair 
were pathetically out of keeping with her 
hard surroundings, as she stood smiling up 
at the two men, who stared at her until 
Redsands broke out with : ~ 

“ Hi! Uimplc, how’d you get up here ? ” 
“Followed you. papa,’' answered the tot, 
with a charming lisp, her fare breakingk into 
dimples as she smiled, and gave reason for 
the love name that her f.ilher called her. 


“ Say, Sleepy, let her in, old man ; let some 
sunshine into this blamed hole I ” 

“Sure,” and the sheriff swung open the 
great door while miss walked in, truly like 
a little bundle of animated sunshine and a 
breath of air from the gardens of Heaven, 
law-defender and law-breaker watching her as 
she ran peeping about the cell until she spied 
the window. 

“ Lift me up," she cried, with a clap of her 
dainty hands, and in an instant the Honor¬ 
able had swung her upon his shoulder, where 
she sat with one dimpled hand clutching his 
curls and (he other shaking at a window bar, 
while her whole body leaped and wriggled 


and jumped from sheer love of life and 
animal spirits. The sheriff stood by, laugh¬ 
ing silently as he watched the two. 

“Sleepy, 1 want to kiss her,” and (he 
Honorable held the baby between his face 
and Redsands. 

“ Of course,” replied the sheriff, in the 
same breath that Dimple Hxed her other 
bunch of pink fingers in Compton's hair, and 
gave him a smack that might have been a 
thousand-baby-power kiss, to judge from the 
way the frame of the big outlaw shook. 

“ Redsands,” he cried, in a hoarse, 
(hokmg voice, “ if I pull out of this 
round up all right, I’ll lx; a square man 
from now on ” ; and he pulled Dimple 
«lown from liis shoulder and cashed 
her up against his biea^-t until her 
wide, frightened eyes stared at her 
father over Compton’s .shoulder. Then 
he took licr from him, walked to the 
door, turned and nodded back ere he 
shot holt and Ixir. 

The Honorable leaned forwar 1 
as if to glimpse the last of his little 
visitoi, ere the turn of the corridor 
shut her from view. For a moment 
the sound of her cheerful chatter 
(ame echoing Ixick to him, and then 
silence fell, the silence of the prison, 
and with it the knowledge of the im- 
potency of his strength struck his spirit 
full, and roused him to a frenzy of pas¬ 
sion that drove him to rush at the baired 
door and tear and shake at it like a caged 
boast. In a bit the gust of rage had 
pissed, and pale and trembling he lay 
on his cot with twitching fingers and 
trembling limbs that told what a storm 
was shaking the strong man’s soul. Then 
he grew calm again. 

Hundreds of restless feet had worn a 
fine dust from the hard, sun-baked streets 
of Highhill, and hundreds of other restless 
feet kept the dust stirred and banging over 
the heads of the crowds that swarmed into the 
saloons to quench their thirst, and streamed 
out again to stand in the hot sunshine, and 
talk, and swear, and joke, with all* eyes 
turned toward the court-house and jad. A 
constantly recurring question thrown from 
the early arrivals to those who came in later 
was, “ Have you seen him ? ’’ or, “ Have you 
seen her ? ” and at the wmd troops of booted, 
spurred, and broad-hatted tramped off to 
stand outside the cell that held the Honorable, 
or to crowd into the clerk's office and 
squeeze as close as possible to the rail 
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that ke{}t thecrowd back from the 
sacred precincts of the room, and | 
stare with awe-filled eyes at the? 
great steel safe, whose doors now 
stood open and showed on their 
inner surfaces the complication of 
bolts and bars and locks. Loud, 
exultant laughs and congratulatora 
remarks passed through the ciow« 
which unanimously and profane^ 
defied any safe-blower to op«jn 
“her.” “She" was the trium^i 
of honest meclianical art that 
would bluff any bad man’s game. 
Why the feminine gender was 
selected as the proper one for the 
safe,*no one stopiied to think or 
question, except that “ slio ” was 
a “daisy,” and, fier eonira, all 
daisies were shes, according to 
the rough gallantry of the prairies. 

Presently another <iucstion began 
to float on the froth of the crowd’s 
talk. 

“Was the Honorable to be tried 
today, oi was he to be held for 
some of the numerous tram-icih 
heries or safe breaking-) tliat w( n 
laid to his account?” and rumours 
flew as thick cis leaves in Valloni- 
hiosa, and they whirled and eddied 
and finally ipun into one accepteil 
statement—that the officers with 
requisition pajicrs had no right to 
hi^wriH-kcd and killed, and High- 
hill was hound to try the Honor 
able and send him up. I'rcsenlly 
the outer fiinges of the crowd 
Iregan to drift upsUiis, and quickly 
the nuass removed in the direr 
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tion that seemed to offer the most 
excitement. A deputy-shei iff jmshed his 
way through the crowd, leaped over the rail, 
and made a short speec h to the clerk of the 
court, who rushed through the gaping doors 
of the big safe and came back with a bundle 
of papers. His deputies got in motion as 
the late-comei said, loudly ■— 

“Better shut her up on the time-luck, 
Jim." 

“Right you are,” answered the clerk, as 
he paused to cast an admiring glance at 
“ber”j “and as there are a lot of cases to 
come up, I’m going to set the lock for five 
o’clock. Hustle up, boys, and get these 
papers together. Halloa, Dimple I ” He 
caught the little one in his arms and tossed 
her in the air, adding, "Stay over there in 
the corner, Dimple, till yogr pa comes." 


'I hen he lushcd over to the other side of the 
room lo answei some (|uestion, while .from 
abf)vi-, out of the open window, boomed the 
voice of a big deputy sheriff, “Oyez 1 oyez!" 
calling the court to order. There were hurry 
and rush and calls for the cleik, and none 
noticed the little restless figure who had left 
her corner and was tripinng closer and closer 
to the great steel d(X>is. None noticed her 
as she peeped in, none saw her as her little 
feet strayed farther and farther into the dark, 
cool, silent vault. 

The crowd opened as the clerk of court 
came hastily forward, proud of his authority 
over the big safe, and the crowd that gave 
him passage and then pressed closet to the 
rail hung on his every move as he pushed 
the {londerous doors to. They dosed so 
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smoothly, pivoting on the 
great hinges without a creak 
or a jar The rierk stood 
for a moment to tnjoy his 
triumph and the admiration 
of the crowd, then he called 
loudly to his deputies 
“(kit all the {MIX rs? Will 
- he set the time Ux k, 
steppt'd back, and waved 
his hand to the thiong 
“no one can get in or out 
till five o’< lot k ' 

His friends drew a long 
hreath and then swarmet' 
after him up the st nrs, leav 
ing thi clerk s oflit i to three 
or four busy men who wrote 
and wiote m big litxiks, and 
gave no heed to what was 
[lassmg 

I he* crowd that gathered 
Itself in the t outl house at 
Highhill was keciil) alive to 
all that transpiied, <mi1, al 
though all the business of 
the court was caiiiecl on 
with dec 01 uni, there was 1 
bieeviness as of the praiiies 
and a snap in the at turns and 
speech of the pi me i[)alac tuisthatw tseloc|iunt 
of the free, inanlv life of the gieat St ite wheieof 
they formed a small jurt I he sheriff and 
his deputies slung then sisshexiters to the 11 
belts openly, and no mm wondered When 
there was an mteival of rest a man pushed 
out of the thiong and up to the judge s desk 
to light his stogie at his honoui s cigar, and 
no man commented 

I'hete were seimc important cases up, but 
all interest seemed centred in the Honorable 
He had come out from th^* jail and strxid 
within the tail talking with Ins attorney, and 
urging something whereat his adviser shook 
his head 1 hen the judge went back upon 
the Bench, and the crier called to order, and 
with shuffle of feet and rustle of liody the 
spectators sank back on their seats or leaned 
s^ainst the walls intent to set and hear all 
that passed 

A roan with a yellow envelope in his 
fingers came hastily down the aisle His 
glance ran hither andmither until he caught 
the sheriffs eye, and into his hands thrust 
the envelope. The erdwd watched him os 
he tore it open,.read it hastily, and then held 
it up before face of the county attorney. 
The ]att^ smiled and frown^ all at 


once then Icined back, beckoned to the 
Honorables attoine>, and whispered. “I 
shall try your case next” 

The* elerk was swearing a juryman , soiic- 
one had caught the whispeicd words, and 
like a Hash their ini|M>rt flashed back through 
the crowd, which moved itself and murmuied 
satisfaction and inteiest. Them the doors 
flew open a c oatless man dashed down the 
aisle, throwing the bystanders against the 
ends of the benches His face was white 
and his eyes were wide open and staring 
With a gasp he fell up against the rad, and, 
as tne indignant judge called for the sheriff 
to arrest this disorderly person for contempt 
of court, he cried out — 

“ Redsands, Dimple’s shut up in the big 
safe' ” 

One might have cracked a whip twide, or 
taken one’s hat off and put it on again, ere 
men realized just what this cry meant 
Then through the brain of every man who 
had watched the clerk of court close those 
massive doors shot the words * “ No one can 
get in or out till five o’clock!” Redsands 
gazed dumbly at the man who had told him 
of his child’s terrible peril, but it was the 
quick brain of the man who (resided over the 
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cowt jtobic in the whole horror of the 
thingr an4 it lus **God help her! ” that 
started'the sheriff into life again. One lea]) 
(etched him over the rail, and like a demented 
man, he tore through the crowd with a cry on 
his lips that rang above the rising murmur 
like the cry of a lost soul above the rustle of 
a storm. Men followed him in a sudden 
crush that packed the mass in the doors and 
momentarily stopped all egress, and as they 
panted and pushed the stem voice of the 
court broke on their ears and taught them 
where they were. Standing up he menaced 
them with hand and eye and voice; a human 
life was in danger, but the law must l)e 
respected and the decorum of his court 
pre.9erved. At his word a deputy-sheriff 
called the court to order, and when this had 
been obtained the judge spoke : “ Secure the 
prisoners; in the face of the terrible thing 
that has happened this court will stand 
adjourned till six o'clock this evening. 
Stop!" as some rose hastily ; “ remain seated 
until the prisoners are removed.” 

Swiftly was this done, and then the human 
wave swept out of the room, doam the .stairs 
to the clerk's office below. 'I'here the excited 
men had packed themselves in a solid mass 
from the door to the centre rail, over which a 
few of the earliest comers hud scrambled. 
In front of the vault stood Sheriff Redsaiids, 
tearing at the doors with his liands, frantically 
jerking at the knobs and handle.s, while he 
raved at the impotency of his efforts to effect 
a« entrance; cursing, praying, begging for 
help, unti he leaned limp and {lanting against 
the grim steel doors which shut in his darling, 
and behind whigh she lay, possibly at that 
very second gasping out her last breath. 
Over the crowd in the room hung a hot 
steam, and strong men began to g.isp and 
struggle for air. They roared and yelled, 
swaying backward and forward—calling out 
advice' that none heard or heeded, until a 
strong, ma-terful figure passed through the 
private back door and stood by the wretched 
father in front of the closed vault. It was 
the judge. 

He spoke, but his voice was lost in the 
din*of other voices. Catching several officers 
as they thronged and pushed about him he 
shout^ orders . in their ears—they turned 
and, drawing their weapons, dashed on the 
mol^ shouting, “ Keep back ! keep back ! 
Get out I get out! ” 

Their rush carried the foremost ranks back 
a fo(%—no more. The crowd behind was 
too great; they simply could not give back 
hotlmr. The judge tore a pistol from the 


hand of the nearest deputy, poinl^ 
weapon upward—the shots rang out^^tM. 
smoke eddied over the heads of the 
mass of humanity, and under the sudden 
impulse of fear those nearest the dodr^, 
rushed out; the press thinned, and the 
officers cleared the room. Then the panting, 
howling, wild ruck of men flung themselves 
out of the building and on to the ground, 
some bruised and hurt. The weaker fled on 
a short distance, the stronger stood for a 
moment at gaxe and then tore back to the 
windows, around which they pressed eagerly 
to watch what passed within. 

The action there was rapid and decisive. 
Pointing to the private back door, the judge 
said, “Bring Compton ! Bring him like 
ligiitning!" 

'I'wo .deputies tore out of the door, then 
one flew back The keys 1 the keys !" and 
witli the words he snatched them from the 
sidc-pocket of Redsands’s coat. Those who 
remained stood staring at the judge as he 
drew the sheriff from before the vault. How 
the seconds dragged! Redsands began 
dimly to understand the call for the Honor¬ 
able, and a hot resentment swept over him 
that he was so long in coming. A big 
blue liy lighted on the front of the safe, and 
the wretched man watched it as it crawled 
up and down tlie scarcely-discernible crack 
between the two doors. He was conscious 
of crying out something, and at the same 
instant was vaguely wondering if the blue¬ 
bottle would prise open the doors with its liny ' 
feet, 'riiercat he laughed, and at sound of 
his voice some'of the men about him went 
white to the lips and turned .scared looks at 
each other. The crowd out.side had groivn 
strangely silent, and the little buneh of men 
inside were pressing up to the vault doors. 
Was it a cry ? 

“ I'hank God, she lives yet I ” bursts from 
the lips of the judge, and his words were 
caught up by the watchers outside. Now 
there was sobbing, for women had gathered 
with the men, and their moans stilled for a 
while the louder tones of their mates about 
them. 

There was a rush of feet, and two jumps 
ahead of the deputies came the Honorable, 
his face aflame and his hands outstretched. 

“I’ll crack this safe or blow myself to 
pieces ! ” he cried, for he knew the work that 
was cut out for him. Then he fell to work, 
issuing his orders for tools, powder, and 
dynamite. 

^*My saddle-bags”—^they seemed to Ml 
through the stone walls at his bidding; with 
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the deadly explosive that men of his criminal 
craft use in their operations. Strange it was 
to see this hunted outlaw kneeling tefore the 
vault, surrounded by officers of the law who 
jumped to do his bidding, and aided to crack 
the very safe they had sworn to ipiard. 

“Give me a drink; I musi steady my 
nerves," and it came without question. 
Then-—“I'ake him away, outside! ” • 

“ No, no I ” screamed Redsands, but his 
fellows forced him to the rear of the 
room, and there held him. 

The diamond drills bit and bit into ^ 
the hardened steel until the out¬ 
law could blow the powder through 
the cracks. 'I'hcn he placed the 
stick of dynamite and prepared to 
light the luse. 

“ Stand back! ’’ and at the 
word all but the firm man of 
the llcnch fell back from the 
Honorable’s side. 'I'here were 
a b|]arklc, a hiss, a terrific ex¬ 
plosion that shook the build¬ 
ing. 

In a moment the Honorable 
was up from the fltMjr where he 
had flung himself, dashed at 
the doors, and was tearing at 
the combination lock. 'I'hen 
he looked round with a hope¬ 
ful smile. 

“ Once more, judge ! ” and 
again he fell to work. Men 
had edged in through the door 
of the room, and had lieen 
pushed farther and farther, 
until they again almost filled 
the space to the rail. Hut 
none noticed. All were too 
intent on the work before 
them. Once more the bits 
were biting and grinding, once 
more the powder was blc\wn 
into the vents, and again there 
were the sparkle, the hiss, and 
the detonation of the bursting 
dynamite. Through the dust and smoke 
the half* stunned spectators could dimly 
see two men pull open the doors that 
leaned drunkenly apart, and Jift a little white 
burden from the floor, and the yell they 
raised rivalled the voice of the dynamite 
cartridge. What 'A.nKih followed Redsands 

he tore the in^njble' form of Dimple in 
his arms to th6 opim-air, with his fnends 
whoopiQg and the rroiSien laughing, crying, 
and strhmqg to ^ at the dbject of all this 
noised 


While she lay so white aad limp and 
apparently dead in her father’s arms, some¬ 
one jerked the Honorable by bis arm— 
“Quick! through-dhe back door!" Some¬ 
one shoved a roll into his pocket, and 6e 
felt the belt of a six-shooter drop and 
clasp around his hips. Outside two men 
held a bronco that leaped and strained 
as the Honorable went to them, running. 
From off in the distance came the screech 


of a locomotive whistle as he sprang to 
saddle. 

" Cut it fast, old man I ” cried *one. 
“That’s the special with the requisition 
papers for the hold-up on the Santa Fd I ’’ 

The bronco, that looked so much like the 
sheriff’s pinto, g^ve two great bounds and 
then spun round on his heels and eame 
back. 

“This is my last cTiick, boys. I’m off!” 
And back out of the dood of dust came the 
frantic beat of spur-driven hoofs. . 
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have to learn the 
in the world to 
unity, e^nf de 
corpSf lies the 
secret of sue 
ceins. But there 
more thari 
that When a 
great match is 
19 be played, 
when two sides 
are pitted 
against /one 
another for the 
c^iampionshtp, 
there n dtset- 
pifne to be 
expelled, self* 
eqdtir-' 
an^efandfbe 


VERY jear sets 
fdotlvill taknig i 
firmer hold of 
the a/TcLtions 
and ihe leisuie 
of the British public, and 
never was more attention 
paid to the sc u nee and 
morale of the game But, 
as with all organized efibrt, 
whether of work oi pla), 
there is behind thi skilful 
plajers, out of sight of the 
tumultuous crowd of s{k.( ta 
tors—unknown even to the 
cheering man in the grand 
stand—a great de il ul hard 
work and maehiner) All 
footballers, even geniuses, 
game , It IS the last g imt 
play Itself In cohesion, 


has, m the opinion of one of the Association 
trainers w hose {lortraits appear in the course 
of this article, to watch over his mm as a 
hen watches over her chickens, and upon the 
skill with which he plays his unseen part 
depends the issue of the match 

fhe trainei is responsible for his team's 
state of health, and on him the managing 
committee nl>, to no slight extent, for a 
pios[)erous season The position is no 
sintiuie, and the labour involved calls for 
great juclgment and discretion Many readers 
who take a most acute interest in football, 
Ixith as ])1i}crs and s|iectators, liave little 
notion of what training a team of professionals 
IS like 

“ We begin every morning at ten o’clock," 
remarked Mr Robert Hunter, the populiu 
tijinei of the Miflwall footliall team, than 
whom, jierfiaps, no moie skilful ccuch is to 
be found m Lnghsh athletic circles, “ and if 
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It IS not d matrh dd>, or the day after man shall have a shower bath daily, which 
a match, a long walk is prescnbcd tor is followed liy a brisk and mvigorating rub 
the mornings evorcisc 'his is varied by down Hot baths, too, are very beneficial, 
a senes of spniits, according td the we<ithLr esficcially if a man has any woutich or 
from one to three orlcKk a respite is illowcd bruises 

for rest and refreshment, and in the afternoon “ Dunng the first three weeks of the 
Indian clubs, dumb bell exercises, ball punch season half an hour daily is devoted to 
ing, and the like cKcupy our attention shooting at the goal, but after this period 

“ Of course, the form of exercise that suits matches bercime so frequent that practioe 
one man dcx» not nec essanly suit anothe r, with the ball is unnecessary 
and we have to study rloic ly individual “ Some players,” continued Mr. Huntor, 
requirements Moreover, the condition of i “consider it a gcKxl thing to indulge in 

player is bound to fluctuate considerably lengthy runs-four or five miles daily. For 

The man who has for a week been doing, improving the wind this is all very well, but 

say, three sprints of fifty )irds, three of a if repeated constantly has the effect of con* 

hundred, and a run right round the field siderabl) reducing the runner’s speed There 

each day, would the next week probably is, in my opinion, no greater mistime than to 

require only half this amount c f exercise overtax >our strength—overtraming is worse 
"As a matter of fact, we onl> tram on than no training at all 
three days during the week But, training “ Another important consideration in t»n- 
or no training, the men come to the field nec lion with football is the condition of the 
every day, as the regulations are that each player’s bouts It is absolutely essential^to 
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keep the bars and studs on the boots in 
proper order, as defective boots are liable to 
cause strains, which may later on havi 
serious consiequences 

“As to diet, the men may oat pruiscly 
whaf they please, except on the day of a 
match, when a certain amount of care has to 
be exercised For breakfast, whu h is served at 
nine o'clock, each man has a mutton chop or 
a steak. For dinner there is nothing betu r 
than a boiled leg of mutton, which is not 
only the lightest meat you can get, but is 
also free fh>m fat or grease Tea, b> reason 
of its stimulating properties is beyond all 
doubt the best drmk a footballer can have — 
both aft^r the match and at half time We 
haviPno hard and fast rules with ngard to 
smoking but a man is not expected to light 
up trithin an hour of a match Of course, it 
would be wiser to abstain from the use of 
tobacco altogether." 

Mr. Robert Crone, thanks to whose efforts 
the Brentford team have made such rapid 
Strides of late, looks at the matter from 
aijiother 8tand(>oint. 

"A cold logical study of the art—for it is 
art, aotid a most difficult one at that— 
fott^ mfc" te observed to a representative 
of 'res St^mp Magszinb, “to arrive at 


the conclusion that in the method of many 
men responsible* fur the training of football 
tiams thi re is a regrettable tendency to *tram.' 

“I believe in looking after the mental 
i.isiness of the men under my charge quite 
as mut.h as ihcir bodily welf.ire 1 am never 
so confident iii the abilities of the Brentford 
Bees as I am when they step on to the field 
with (onttnted minds 'Ihe hard, gruelling 
proc ess whic h makes a man physically fit is 
apt to make him mentally unfit, and this, as 
1 have said, is fatal to gofxl play To train 
a foothall team successfully, the trainer 
should be, as a general rule, sparing in the 
amount of work he sets his men to perform, 
(jive them just enough to keep them in good 
bodily rondition, but try to see that each man 
IS happy 

“When the Bees were about to meet 
Liverpool m tht hnglish Cup competition 
last season, I strove might and main to keep 
everv man's mind absolutely free from worry. 
I tried to interest them and keep them from 
dwelling tcK) much on the terribly har<i| fight 
before them 1 hey had never had to irtoCt 
such a powerful organiration as Dverpool, 
and I was anxious to keep down any tendency 
to the equivalent of stage fright Therefore^ 

I made* It my business to make the men happy. 

“ I he dis( iphne exercised should 
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strong, but I never believe in introducing 
any bullying or overbearing methods. When 
this is done no trainer can cx|)ect good 
results,. Treat the men gently but firmly, 
and never allow them to forget that you are 
paid to train them and that you are to all 
intents and pur|:K)ses master. 

“It is vin\vi.se before a big match to give 
any player a sort of curtain lecture, and to ply 
him with instructions as to what should be 
done and what should be left undone. I'he 
better policy is to laugh and joke with a man 
who you are particularly anxious should do 
his best, and keep his mind from a too morbid 
contemplation of the struggle m front of him. 

“The tendency of the prijfcssional foot¬ 
baller nowadays is to play with his brains as 
well as with his feet, and it is for this rea.son 
that I advocate the (xiying of some attention 
to the mental side of training.” 

“I consider,” remarked Mi W. Drapt'r, 
the able trainer of the Queen’s I’ark 
Rangers, “ that the hardest lime for a trainer 
is before the season commences, when he 
has to get the men fit enough to get through 
a game, and still have a little left to work on 


After the season has once commenced, how¬ 
ever, very little training is needed, especially 
for a man who is accu.stomed to take care of 
himself. A little ball-punching, skipping or 
sprinting, and short country walks are quite 
sulhcient to kee)> a man thoroughly fit during 
the season. When a man shows signs of 
stateness, I find a couple of days’ rest and a 
'I'lirkish bath bring him up as fresh as ever 
on Saturday." 

Mr. J. Klliott, w'ho has been a.ssoctated 
with the Kverton Football Club for seventeen 
years as player and trainer — the last eight 
ns principal trainer- has his own views as 
to what is required to keep men fit for the 
arduous eight months of the football season. 
“It must never be forgotten that it is not 
like getting men ready for one event, and 
so a trainer has to guard against overtraining, 
which makes a man stale and unable to give 
of his best. 

“ In the first place, the player has to be 
studied individually. Some men require hard 
training, and can stand it the whole season 
through. Others need little beyond the 
necessity of living a regular life and taking 
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that amount of exercise necessary for the There should lx; no late nights, and a man 
well-being of every man. should rise at a fixed time in the morning 

“ Players are called together about a month after enjoying eight to nine hours’ sleep, 
before the season commences. Those who Smoking is permissible, but only in the 
have during the recess put on an abnormal .stricte.sl moderation, and the same may be 
amount of tissue have to be brought down said in regard to intoxicants." 
to their normal weight, while others who are 

not given that way have their muscles stiflencd Mr. G. U’. I*ay, who ha.s trained the Bristol 
to put them in trim. Rovers during the last ten seasons, thus 

“ After the season’s ojxining training should tlescribcs his method of work:— 
not be hard. Twice a week walks are “ Our men re|X)rt themselves about three 
arranged, the limit being eight miles each weeks before the season opens. Hard work 
time, buf some men are not sent -so far. is then indulged in to decrease the weight 
Occasional sprinting is good, but pumps of .some and to harden those who have 
sifould not he donned mure than twice a not filled out so much during the close 
week. Light gymnasium work is indulged season. 

in, but no strong-man business i.s reriuired. “In the ni>cning weeks a trainer has to 
A swim in salt water once a week (not get to know the temperament of the men 
oftener) i.s good and to lie recommended; under him ; then he can use his own judg- 
and now and again the players have a certain ment as to the w;iy to act with each. A 
amount of practice with the ball. Of course, great point in foottoll training is to have 
in .special cases a harder rejr/me is followed, confidence in your men, and they'in-.return 
but no two men follow exactly the same will have confidence in you. Another thtn^;, 
lines. and the most important, is to be firm, fair, 

“ The greatest aids to a player are a regular, and just, 
steady mode of living and a reasonable “ All hard work ought to be as good as 
quantity of good plain food, well cooked, over when the season starts, for with, a match 
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eveiy week, and sometimes two, players only Mr. William Dryden, writes from Brightribi 
want light work. Running, ball practice, and “ According to some people, football fs 

plenty of good field work for the opening played with the feet; according to Qtben^ it 

training ; then, for the lighter, a mixture of is played with the hands. In my opiititm it ‘ 

punch-ball, dumb-bells, Indian clubs, '* and is played with the head. In no game is a 

skipping-ropes. A little sprinting every week (]uick intelligence and co-operation so neees> 

is also beneficial But always bear in mind, .sary. A man can go to sleep at’cricket, but 

do not kill a man to keep him fit; what will he ought to have no time to wink at football, 

make some men will cripple others. There Anything, therefore, that will make a man 

is such a thing as overtraining, which will alive—keenly alive—is good; and anything, 

make a man stale, languid, and unable to on the other hand, that dulls him is Imd. 

play his usual game. But a single man is only a single part of the 

If a player will only look after him.self, machinery. I believe there is less art in, 

take good solid food, good sound sleep, training your men than in choosing yoat 

tobacco (if he uses it) in moderation, and team. Every piece of the machinery ought 

stout for dinner and supper, it will be a to fit into its right place j unless it does ttiis 

pleasure to himself and his employers.” all the oiling in the w'orld won’t make smooth 

and efficient running. The trouble 'with 
One of the oldest, if not the very oldest, many of the teams nowadd^s is that they are 
Association football trainer in the country, ill-fitted and over-oiled.” 













BOY. 

By J. M. Hay. 


I. 



N town Bibi went to University 
Monday lectures open to the 
public, to discussions on 
univei^ suffrage, and despised 
babies. There were clubs 
where kindred girls read papers 
on th^ emancifiation of women by way of a 
golf-sbck, a vote, and a blouse. 

" Bibi,” said her aunt, “ has been educated 
within an inch of her life, can’t sew or cobk, 
hates crowds and dancing men ; she doesn’t 
hate all men; she simply doesn’t consider 
thenu” 

With a petulant prettiness that was the 
envy of older girls, the ambition of younger 
who wished they had her danng, her beauty, 
and her ” simply lovely things,” and was 
maddening to young- men, she airily dis¬ 
missed her populanty. 

** Oh, yes; all these boys are very nice ; 

I couldn’t bem* any that weren’t, but-” 

To less fortunate girls the “ but ” meant 
that she could nod to any of the nice boys, 
and the aveilue of marriage was opened up 
' She h^ two brothers, one older than her 
twenty summers, and one a child, Boy 
The older one said of her, “ Our Bibi has the 
important and difficult job of appearing 
chaming—a sort of princess; but if she 
doesn’t IgcA out shell remain a princess or a 
^hcen without a kingdom.” 

Plainly he referred to marriage. Bibi 
Bmfled in subtle scorn. She liked to dream 
cf herself as one who lingered on the edge of 
steep cliff of love, peering cunously over, 
^pCon^'of emotion, standing on the hmter- 
iltnd of ^gsire; a Venus Cortez on Darien 
the of affection. It was a sea 

alwe^ys’wmmfted with the sun of men’s regard. 

Fdfthenihn thought she knew all other 
^hteps bf Qffe, Ihpagh her outlook on life was 
reijljp; dipt ot a young girl's on war who 
hums a ipartiPil t!r in a garden of roses, and 
seen the dust of the trampling of 

jPH •rtny; 

ine men. looked on afar off, and 
iopgili^ of the gracious 
j |l« |kcf, the wonderful beauty 
10^ lew for ha li^ her e; 
hi soft. gcM'O' 




were •presented, and so crept nearer, and 
wondered still more from this little w«y off—> 
“a sure enough temptation" they all swore 
to touch her even her hand. By this they 
did not mean more than reverence, md 
worship for her beauty. She was ma^ to 
be adored, and all paid tribute to her as they 
would to the Elgin marbles, a Botticelli, or 
the intolerable glory of a sunset. Several of 
the young men had read Keats; one had 
been to the J^uvre, Paris; all had seen in 
what manner evening was beautiful. 

Her aunt was a sort of Greek chorus to 
her, and explained her in every way. 

These,” and she indicated young men in 
flannels who carried tennis rackets and 
hovered uithin eye-shot, “these do not 
attrac t her, [lersonahty and intellect appod; 
she complains of their lack; she sits With 
pouting mouth and laughing eyes before 
them, and they think she’s laughing at them. 
You see,” went on her aunt, out of her 
vasty store house of femininity and wisdom, 
“it’s a girl’s business to amuse men, not 
to bore or repel them, or at kast not to 
make them think she’s making fun of them. 
Besides,” she added, crisply, “ these youitg 
men come and tell me things; they moke 
themselves heroes or martyrs, and I’m 
supposed to tell Bibi, it is a nuisance." 

The aunt should have added that at times 
Bibi relaxed into raillery with such as she 
knew. She said she did not easily get 
acquainted with men or they with Iterin 
the eyes of other girls there was the jproof of 
a legion of admirers and acquaintances. 
She fobbed them off Douglas Robertson, 
a gilded youth whose father bad mado 
much money in scmp-iron, and who called 
on her in town, was amongst pthers of 
a crowd who at the coast town worshipped 
her. Visibly he got thinndr and palpr* 

She sailed with him on a day and he uttered 
the innocence of his sou! liaoie her. He 
was all but prostrate in bod)r and in spirit 

“ Oh. dear, ye^” she replied. “ I see you 
every day—passing; you’re always before 
me; always in my vision; the aafile of mf 
eye." «He became limp and pull^ wildly; 
Showed her tart observations on the towuw 
'JULshe toyed with dse tiller-ropes. **Vouii 
on the rocks; realty yon should team 
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to swim, Douglu.” She chided him as a child, 
and r^rded him with untroubled eyes. 

“ It M A pity,” her aunt had once observed 
of her, “a great pity, for she’s a splendid 
girl, and if the right man comes along and 
knows how to take her he shall be as a god.” 

II. 

Mowbray Paulin went down to the to 
paint, and painting on the foreshore made 
quick friends with Boy. Now Bibi hunted 
for Boy and ran him to cover by the side of 
Mowbray Paulin. Boy had the enthusiasm 
and impetuosity of childhood, and as soon 
as he saw the girh in white dress and straw 
hat he ran to her and dragged her forward. 

“ This is oiir Bibi; .she doesn’t like men, 
but she’s got to like you ’cause 1 do.” 


Both were em^Mirassed, and both laughed 
simuItaneous|y^Rii^/^'ezily, she with little 
sound, hut wUtLmJf^ 'Then she held out a 
frank hand tod rapnovi^d Boy. 

, cp^tesd and collarles%> stood at . 

hia-'101^4: to see a wonderful 

the .bay with all ita<t:ii^m’< 
stance of sea-liTe. / 


** I heard of you,” the man aaH^ abruptly, 
"from a friend of mine here; yoil ore ironic 
Glasgow.” 

His eyes danced. , 

“Yes, from Gla^ow—A- city ,of thtoy 
inhabitants.” 

He admitted it with a laugh. 

“ Yes, but you’ll not get lost there; a friend 
made is a friend to keep. I’m of^bem 
of the Glasgow .School.” 

This was difTcrent from her daily'd<ri& of 
flattery; besides, the man was stanch in 
friendship, it appeared. 

“ I’ve heard further that yours is a name 
to conjure with; of course, this has been 
from ardent youths. I wonder how^uch 
admiration has coloured their views ? ” 

She certainly wanted to 
be angry with bis direct- 
ness. He had only spoken 
a few words, and yet he 
w’as pretty personal. But 
there was something lurk¬ 
ing in the corner of eye 
and mouth—humour and 
a fine toleration—as she 
studied him an estimating 
moment. Instead of a 
rebuff, she said 

“ Let me give you a dis¬ 
passionate view, then.” 

He broke in : “ You are 
too much like an Oriental, 
poet • philosopher tb^re y 
none but them judge 
beautiful women dtspias- 
sionately; you must not 
Omar Khayydm yourself.” 

This was a cheeky but 
there was a subtle and 
delicate flavour of {Measure 
in it; to her, too, be 
meant to attribute beiuity. 
Shecontinued, hastfly 
“She has go^: ^dalt^., 
good spirits;' is' oT 
becoming fiit-^—' * 

“Too modest by^Tar;'' 
allow me the .inventory, 
please,? he imid.}, ' , ' , 

“ l^^-—Grey witte'^ 

a hidden seriousness.” ’ ' ' ' y> 

He checked off each item on bis ., 
with a brush, and she saw they.WK^.Iem> 
brown. ■ .f , ‘ 

“ ltein-<>-A (kce that would, hasns laiimi!ih«d. o 
a tiiousand ships. 

. Item—Hair like Romtti's 

t Item-'A' heart wbrn--^ a ueeve,V' > 




“ Item-^A figure that the trabled god.i of 
Greece would have fought over. 

** Pardon," he continued. “ 1 vouch for 
all'the items save the fourth, which I’ve 
heard by the idle rumour of the ba^ar. 
For it I substitute my own : Item -A heart 
as beautiful and rare as—as—edelweiss." 

“ All guesses, and the most of them wrong. 
A thousand,ship.s, indeed! One poor little 
boat of Douglas Robertson’s. Flatterer! ’’ 
She held up a warning finger. “Gross 
flatterer!" 

“At least I am great in my flattery." 

“ Come, Boy,” .she said, and walked slowly 
olf. Going, she railed over her shoulder; 
“ Do four fingers never get tired tsiinting ? ’’ 

As she went up the gravelled walk to the 
villa where she lived she carolled . 

III. 

TitE friendship grew and dce[)cncd. 'I'o 
her all others were Ixtys with fresh fares. 
Nor passion, nor pain, nor any knowledge ot 
life or death had set its hall-mark on them, 
but peace sat ((uiet as a dove and vvas ruffled 
only by pleasure. 

Here was another man; here a fare sron d 
with lines; hollow', though she didn't know 
why; curves begot of vigil about the shadowetl 
comers of the mouth; a face that was a 
battlefield in her eyes. Interest in him grew 
upon her as she watched the deft brown 
hand with its brush place the scenery around 
on ^he canvas. She knew nothing of art; 
was no more clever that way than the flan¬ 
nelled youths who wooed her mine ingly. 
But the lean brown fingers of the man, the 
patient face and tired eyes, stirred what she 
deemed was pity in her. His face, t<K>, had 
in it much unlooked-for sw'eetness 

He was altogether different' from the othei 
men of her “ set"—no hesitancjy in life any 
less than in the steady look of his eyes. He 
was seasoned, sure; together with the tan 
and breadth and depth of a roving life there 
was a lift in hi.s head, a soaring lift, which 
she cherished as being beautifully boyish and 
unconquerable. 

The thought of him, as the summer deep¬ 
ened, dwelt with her, followed her, dogged 
her in dreams, a sweet pain. .Sometimes she 
wondered what his home hours were—if he 
were solitary over his pictures, if he brooded 
upon his painting and saw visions : or was 
but a mere prosme individual of a filthy pipe 
and* slippers out at heel, as her own elder 
brother. 

But in &ny case she knew his strength just 
where she herself ^as weak. With her boyish 
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admireiN, where she was feeble they were 
feebler, in the hope of gaining the grace of her 
glance. They had none of them his grave 
tones and eye of rebuke. This unobtrusive 
[XTson who often spoke to her in a way she 
did not understand was essentially a man. 

“ Vou're making eyes at fate,” he said once 
(she did manage to find opportunites of visit¬ 
ing his part of the beach). “ There's Ralston 
ijuitc off his batting form because of you, and 
that yi>ung whelp Roliertson, with several bags 
of gold, is ardently burning to lay them at your 
feet.” He regarded a moment’musingly the 
peeping toe of Iier shoe. Then came one of 
his sudden changes which attracted and 
puz/led hei. The dalliance died in his eyes. 

“ V’our smile’s as good as flowers ; wish I 
could pt}.int it : p'raps you're right; p’r’aps 
It is not good you should be married soon ; 
let's all ha\e a share yet awhile. It will be 
a woelul day for our world when you become 
wise with love, but -but," there was deli¬ 
cate hesitancy : she felt he was moved, and 
she thrilled to the tones of his voice, “ but it 
will be heaven tor the one n\an ; he shall be 
as a god.” He had used her aunt’s very 
words. For a moment his eyes were 
embattled ; his mouth was pleading; the 
stem mail which covered his passion was 
east aside, and she saw with widened eyes a 
beauty break from his face. She was 
troubled and felt his face perilous. 

“ I am afraid of myself when you speak 
like that,'' she said. 

In the secrecy of her chamber that night 
she fought no fight, but allowed the con- 
({ueror to enter. But still she knew not it 
was lose. In a little while the touchstone 
(amc .md she knew. 

iw 

Bos w.is not as one without hope—he did 
not exactly know’ why; but perhaps it was 
because Bibi was wont to whisper to him 
now’ in a shy way about Big Boy Chum— 
a way not used of her. 

He cliLsped little hands round plump little 
knees, swaying, and regarded Big Boy Chum, 
w’hom he wanted to tell that he hod been 
lonelier tlian u.sual to-day. He was often a 
lonely little boy, (or mother and nurse were 
careful and severe, and commanded him not 
to pla^’ with other nasty village boys. 

This man was his Big Boy Chum, for 
though he didn’t play with him he allowed 
him to squeeze the wee tin tubes of paint. 
Big Boy Chum had, as well, "hundre^ of 
poc'kets," Boy told Bibi, full of strange things, 
and the top right hand one was for toffee. 
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He carried him on his high shoulders, walked 
down the beach and placed him in the 
boat ; he taught him to row and to 
fish; to hold the tiller when it was almost 
a calm. 

liut especially last week he took his 
“l)hoto,'' he whispered to Bihi, with blushes 
out of "the hundred iMK'kets" and he had to 
sit very still on a nwk with his toffee—a'long, 
long time—and he was to come nnoilui 
two, three—oh, ever so many days before 
it could lie finished. So had he «om« 
to day. 

"Hal 1 o a, 

Hoy ' ” greeted 
Rig Hoy 
Chum. 

"Halloa" 
and Roy, with 
disquieting sud 
denness, turned 
and sat on his 

MH'k. 

Rig Roy Chum 
kxiked up. 

" What’s up, 

Roy; aren’t you 
I oniing to s[>eak 
to me to-day ? ” 

"I’m being 
good,’’ said Roy, 
politely. 

Rig Boy Chum 
looked at the 
swaying figure, 
the little hands 
round the brown 
knees, the little 
grave face, and 
forliore to laugh. 

He searched toi 
and held aloft 
toffee. 

" Boy, come 
here.” 

" Is it sate, Big 
Br>y Chum?” 

The man 
looked pu/.^led, 
crossed over to 
the rock, and hoisted Boy on his shouldeis. 
Boy felt the strength of that camamdene, 
for he had been exclusively lonelv that day. 
Near upon tears, he cried from his starved 
soul:— 

" Btbi says I must & awf'ly good an’ sit 
still and not bother you ”—the lips quivered 
—“ else rn—I’ll not get my photo. But I’d 
nearly ratner be on your shoulder. Big Roy 


Chum, nor ^et my photo," he went on, with 
brave confiding. 

'I'he man took him fn>m his shoulder and 
drew him betw'een his knees. 

" Yes Boy, it’s safe. Don’t you mind 
Bibi.” He felt great pity for the lonely child ; 
children above others should never be lonely. 
“ I’ll tell you what. Boy ; let’s go out in the 
boat to day -we’ll have a regular lark." 

And Bibi stcp]K‘d down from behind the 
ro( k 

" S.i1aam, monsieur ’ And so you dare call 

me Bibi — and 
before Boy. 
Oh, shame!” 
she p oai t e d. 
" Really, I quiie 
believe you’ve 
been calling me 
that all along to 
him.” 

The man 
snuggled Boy 
closer to him, 
and asked:— 
"Boy, isn’t 
Kibi a glorious 
name ? ” Then 
he Iiecame very 
daring and 
looked at her in 
the eyes. 

“ .Some time, 
Bibi, I should 
like to calf you 
that to yourself.” 
'1' h c name 
sounded very 
pleasant and 
sweet from his 
mouth. 

“H’m! It’s 
hypothetical; 
and it seems you 
have already 
done so.” Her 
eyes wavered be¬ 
fore his, and his 
heart leapt at the 
look in them; he 
saw victory and godship afar off. 

.So Boy on Big Boy Chum’s shoulder went 
down all glorious to the sea sucking toffee^ 
and by reason of a gentle south-west wind 
the day was excellent in quiet. As they 
drifted out of the bay the glance of the man 
and the woman struck across, met, and held, 
and they knew that m a measure love had 
leapt between them 


r 
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V. 

“ PuFFtc;Ktv certain ? ” asked Boy. 

'* Pudidcly,” replied the man, gravely, 
** puiiickiy; you’ll carry the photo home at 
the end of the week.” 

“ Big Boy Chum, I love you 'most better’n 
anybody.” * 

Boy was sitting drowsing, his arm about 
the tiller, and the man was forward painting 
him, and dreaming. 

The loch is not steady in its calm, but 
broken with treacherous hill squalls. Far in 
the south the horizon crinkled and darkened; 
unsteady pulfs came slatting the sails, and 
the water began to sing alongside the yacht. 
Big lV>y Chum called directions how to steer 
as he packed up. 

“ Over for a day. Boy,” he said. 

Presently, like a beast, a squall leapf oiT 
the hills and smothered the yacht. She 
heeled, quivered, the wind whistling and 
screaming in her cordage. 

“ Steady, Boy, s-t-e-a-dy! ” 

Boy was unused to the weight of the tiller: 
he let it go, and the boat went nose down on 
the wind. On the tail of the first a second 


When the man came to himself be wes 
paddling about in a flat calm. The wind, as 
if its work had been done, whimpered and 
sighed away. 

A little on his right a head bobbed up; he 
.saw the whites of two eyes rolling in terror; 
and again Boy went down. The man seemed 
to wait an eternity as he peered into the dark- 
greeft water below him. Again the head 
came to the surface and he clutched at it. 

“Boy, Boy, get your arms round my 
neck." 

Boy lay with closed eyes and blue lips. 

'I'hc man, treading water, held Boy afloat, 
and searched the sea for wreckage. It was 
empty. 

“ Boy, Boy! ’’ ’and his voice trembled in 
sjiite of him.self. Boy’s eyelids fluttered, 
o[)ened, 'and closed in a sigh. 

“ Boy! ” he whispered almost fiercely. 
'I'he clear blue eyes opened again, star^ 
at the sky, and a smile stole over the face. 

“I t’ink,” he lisped, “I—I t’ink I was 
dleamin’.” 

The man looked at the puckered little face 
and, in spite of their situation, smiled. 



'‘BSTDIIB ' BIG BOV CHUM ’ COULD LKAI* APT TO TUB TILI.LR miP SAOtiKD ^ORWXBDt BliOKBN-KNefe.l>, AMI 
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squall came with a white roar. The boat 
was reaching as if in deadly fear. The wind 
throttled her on the beam, and before Big 
Boy Chum could leap aft to the tiller she 
samed forward, broken-kneed, as the spin- 
' dim- rose in a doud, filled, and went sailing 
on under the water. 


“ Boy,” he said, gently, “ put your arms round 
my neck—so.” 

Big Boy Chum had been working costless 
and collarless} he wore light deck-shoes. 
All seemed well as he settled down to a 
long, steady brea.st-stroke. He purred in 
laughter. 
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“ Marching, Boy, oh, marching; we'il be 
home for tea yet." 

Boy lay somnolent, a dead weight, and his 
teeth chattered with cold. He had infinite 
trust every way in Big Boy 
Chum. 

'I'hc man swam for a 
long time in silence, swam 
easily, strongly. At a flash¬ 
ing thought he half-heaved 
himself out of the water 
and saw' the .sliore far off. 

He went hot and cold. 

The tide was on the ebb, 
to<j, he knew. Boy was 
sobbing gently, grieving 
becau.se of the immediate 
water and the cold. He 
had no fear of death. 

“ I’m awf’Iy sleepy,’’ he 
said once. 

“Cheerily, Hoy, 
cheerily,” was the answer. 

“Home and Bibi soon,” 
and with .set teeth tr>ok 
up again the steady brc:Lst- 
stroke. 

The evening sun poured 
in his eyes, blinding him, 
it made his temples ache, 
and there was a heat, 
beat, beat throbbing inside 
his ears. A cloud came 
over the sun, shutting out 
its furnace-like rays, and 
the man struggled out of 
the water and looked. 

“ My God ' Oh, mv 
Cjiod ! ” he moaned, and 
saw death in the sea. 'I'he 
stroke now was not so 
fresh, ycl he was steadily 
gaining; he saw the curve 
of the shore. Hope, like 
a strong river, poured 
through him. 

“Coming in. Boy,” he 
w'hispercd; “slogging 
home.” 

Boy’s head hung limply, and his arms 
were like bands of steel round the man's 
neck. In a little he began to feel the ebb¬ 
tide, slow'ly yeV.bu^^steadily fighting him. 
To stop in tho stroke was to lose ground. 
Sun and sweat were bUnding him. 

“ fioy-^we->-mus(n’t go out—this tide." 
The words in gasps, for he now seemed 
pushii^ .as 'i^ainst a w'all, and his easy 
breathing was gnne.> A thought took being 


in him that the two of them could never 
reach against the tide; without Boy it would 
be fairly easy for himself. 

“ I mustn’t! O God, I mustn’t! ” 'He 
fought against it as against 
an enemy seeking his life. 

The awful ebb was 
grinding the strength out 
of him ; his arms felt like 
lead. As he started every 
fresh stroke he wondered 
if he could finish it. His 
head drooped with sheer 
exhaustion, and he took a 
mouthful of water. 'I'he 
stinging salt revived him, 
and lie struggled for a few 
strokes. Boy was strangling 
him, choking him to death ; 
but for him he was sure 
of sweet life, and there was 
so much in life to be done. 
A limit seemed to come to 
his powers of endurance; 
it was excessive pain to 
move his arms; the en¬ 
feebled stroke jerked, 
twitched, fluttered — he 
seemed to have been swim¬ 
ming for years—the arms 
stiflened, stopped; the 
greedy tide drove them 
back. ^Vith a terrific eflbrt 
he lunged forwaixl. In the 
blinding sweat and sun he 
saw the pleasant shore. 

“ 0 God, I mustn’t ; 
she’d say I killed him. I 
mustn't, I mustn’t,” he 
kept on repeating to him¬ 
self ; his arms fluked badly, 
spluttered, beating the sea. 
In a last despairing remedy 
he tore Boy’s arms from 
his neck and let him go. 
Boy floundered, and with 
a whimper sank. The man 
watched the place like a 
wild beast on the ecent, 
and lay jifintmg, gasping. Heaven! how sweet 
the rest was! 

“ I mustn’t,” he re^ieated, l^hting desire, 
and somehow to his dull brain came back 
Boy’s words 

“ Big Boy Chum, I love you ’most better'n 
anybody.” 

A dark head bobbed up and he grasped it. 
“Bo>,” he gasped, “round—my—neick,” 
but Boy was past hearing. The tide was 
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carrying them* seaward; again in a surge They were carried up from the boat by 
the api^lling thought to save himself came tall fellows of the sea, and the maid-servants 
upon him. He thought himself going mad in the hall stood aghast, curious. Down the 
now, and felt he had not strength to resist stairway came Bibi, and she gave a squeak of 

the thought much longer. There was a roar sick dismay at the sight of Boy. When she 

as of a cataract in his ears, and the anti- saw the withered, wet face and dripping hait' 
phon of that thunder unceasingly repeated : of Big Bov Chum she put up her left hand to 
“Let Boy go! I.etBoygo!” her bieasl and moaned; then .she put her 

“ Mustn't, mustn’t! ” he kept saying, and hands before her face and whispered :— 
took Boy’s hair in his mouth, as a dug “ Are they dead ? ” 

catches a drowning man. He had ceased One, a caimble, grave fellow in a jersey, 

swimming now, and they were drifting sea- saiil no, hut it was a near shave; a few 
ward in a broad band of golden sunset. seconds more and it would have been all up 

Even now Boy was threatening his life, so with them ; and he told her of the struggle 
weak had he become, but he only .set his his crew had seen as they rowed to the 

teeth ^he firmer in Boy’s hair. rescue. She dropped her hands and her 

“Mustn’t! O (jod! -mustn't—Bibi— eyes shone down on the two limp figures, 
mustn’t! ’’ and as she looked Big Boy Chum opened his 

Lights were dancing before his eyes*, the eyes and saw her (lassion of grief, 
water was over his chin. 'I'hcy bore them up the stair and laid 

them each on a bed. 



“SIHK l*UT HRII HANDS BSFORK HNR RAC* AND WHISI'KRKD, ' AR* THBV DBAD? 


' ‘ Love you 'most better’n anybody ’ — I struggle, and one said he had to cut Boy’s 
can\!" he gasped. “ Mustn't! ” he spluttered, hair, so dead-set were the teeth bitted into it, 

“mustn't—Bibi—honour-’’ The tired and so ended, “ Ah! but he is a man." 

head drooped on the sea as on a pillow, man The doctor w'as sent fot; restoratives were 
and boy went under, and bubblesrose and burst brought, and she was left alone with the mam 
above them into sun-wrought jewels. ... Under the restoratives Big Boy Chum opened 
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his eyes and knew he was at the door of 
heaven, for Bibi was leaning over his couch, 
and one arm was underneath his neck. 

Again the dim eyes closed, and as the 
blackness of unconsciousness came upon 
him he put out 
his hand to her 
as a child, and 
she sobbed tear¬ 
less over him. 

For days 
Death stood in 
the doorway and 
the man's mind 
wandered, and 
Bibi, terrified at 
the biasing eyes, 
heard the hroken 
tale of the 
struggle ; and 
there was a 
splendour upon 
his face. 

“ Mustn’t go 
out this tide— 
there’s something 
I’ve to tell her; 
must see her face 
to face; for my 
soul's sake I 
must.” He tried 
to cry out, and 
raised his arms, 
but there was 
no strength in 
them. 

“ Mustn’t let 
go. Boy; mustn’t 
—she’d say I 
killed you, and 
I’d rather face 
death than that 
—Boy,” he whispered, fiercely, and she 
sobbed brokenly at the tortur^ depths of 
gloom in his eyes. “ Boy, Boy, it would kill 
her.” She leaned over, her tears falling upon 
his face, and kissed him twice upon the lips. 
He struggled up. 

"The shore; a wee bit now.” He fell 
back on the bed, and the swelling in his 
voice died to a'whisper. " Going home, son; 
going—honoe—going—Bibi.” 

lliere was a great light jn his face. 

“ Going, Boy Bibh— mustn’t let go — 
mustn’t—'Bibi—honour.” ’ He was silent; it 
seemed as if he were blind ; and she put her 
arms about him and sobs pierced'in her 
throat like daggers. 


" Oh I Oh I don’t—don’t <iie without me,” 
she cried. . . . 

On the evening of that day he muttered 
her name, smiling; the doctor came dnd 
said the fever was gone. 'I'he man and Boy 

were safe; he 
went off whistl¬ 
ing. Evening 
crept like a haze 
and lightened on 
Big Boy Chum’s 
eyes, as Bibi 
came like a rase 
to the bedside,, 
and he saw love 
unutterable in 
her eyes. She 
took his hand, 
and they spake 
as lovers use. 

Once she said: 
“ I never knew 
what love was till 
lately.” 

His sudden 
grasp hurt her 
hand. 

“ How long 
since, madame— 
tell me, please ? ” 
“When I saw 
them carry you 
into the hall. 
Oh, if you had 
died! ” ° 

" Gently, my 
Bibi, gently,” for 
he felt the tears in 
her voice. " We 
went down to 
death that time, 
Boy and I, and 
it refused us, because of you ”—the voice was 
not quite steady—“and when you saw Boy 
and me and our helplessness, the springs of 
motherly passion and love were unloosed, 
and broke forth and bathed me ”—he stopped 
and looked at her—“ they shall heal me," he 
ended simply. 

Her averted face turned slowly towards 
him: illumination was kindling in her soul; 
she gave a little sob of pleasure. 

“OhI Mowbray,” and she blinded his face 
with her hair as their lips met. He w^ still 
weak, and relaxed to her arms about him, his 
head on her bosom; to her lowtones of con' 
solotion and tendemesa She was mothering 
him with a hungry love. 
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'r is generally of the tragedies 
of climbing that one hears — 
of the race to escape the ava¬ 
lanche, the terrible fall on the 
face of the frozen precipice, or 
the blizzard in which travellers 
perish from exposure. 'I'he ronse<iuences of 
a sRp or an error of judgment are mostly too 
serious for laughter. Moreover, the modern 
climber takes himself very seriously even when 
he is not in difficulties. He is an explorer, and 
a man of science. Very likely he has taken a 
course of instruction at the Royal Gecjgraphical 
Society, where he has learnt, among other 
things, how to calculate altitudes and how to 
draw maps. A man may easily get out of 
the habit of laughing when he spends three 
months, as Sir Martin Conway once did, in 
drawing a mountain map. 

.Perhaps that is the reason why the best 
jokes about climbing have been made by 
the non'Climbers. There is the remark, fr>r 
instance, of the scoffer who declared that the 
Alps must by this time be greasy from climb¬ 
ing ; and there is the case of Mark Twain, 
who instructed his secretary to ascend a 
mountain on his behalf, arguing that the 
chief use of a secretary was to take that sort 
of trouble off his employer’s hands. This 
is on a higher plane of humour than the jests 
whidi mountaineers print in .their books 
about the Reas in the club huts, and the 


snores of the companions with whom they 
camp out. But climbing itself, like all the 
other (jastimes, has its humours. 

To the unsophisticated inhabitants of 
mountain regions it seem.s a joke—too good 
a juke to be true--that anybody should want 
to climb at all. Walking uphill, they know 
by experience, is more trouble than walking 
on level ground. 'They conclude, therefore, 
that the man who climbs must either be mad 
or have some ulterior, and perhaps .sinister, 
motive. Many and many a climW has been 
supposed to l)e a pn)K|iector looking for gold. 
'I'hat, the .South Americans always said, was 
what Mr. IN’hynifxjr was doing in the Great 
Andes of the Eipiatijr. A peasant came to 
him and olTered to show him a gold-mine, 
proposing to work it on the half prohts system, 
and a similar story was brought home by the 
first English climbers who visited DauphinA 
The peasants there were specially puzzled by 
the fact that the climbing party included a 
Indy, but they solved the problem to their 
satisfaction. 

“ The men,” they said, are gold-seekers. 
The woman is a witch whom they have 
brought with them to show them where the 
gold is hidden.” 

Of the ways of guides, again, some amus¬ 
ing stories are relat^. They are not allowed 
to ply their calling without certiHcat&s, which 
are only granted to men of good character 
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who have passed examinations; and these 
examinations, no less than those of our own 
elementary schools, have their legends of 
amusing howlers. We hear of a guide who 
inferred the points of the compass from the. 
fact that “ the sun is always in the North of 
another who said that the best way of getting 
over a wide crevasse was to “ build a bridge 
across it of a third who, being asked hoV he 
would deal with a traveller who collapsed from 
fatigue, replied that he would punch his head. 

To the uninitiated the last answer may 
sound the most preposterou.s of the three ; 
but the plan which it pro{K)unds has some¬ 
times been tried with food effect. Zur- 
briggen. Sir Martin Conway’s guide in the 
Himalaya:;, once tried it, though not upon 
Sir Martin Conway. He was on the»Matter- 
horn in bad weather with Mr. Fison. Mr. 
Fison, thoroughly exhausted, sat down in 
the snow and declared that he would go no 
farther. He was given brandy, but the spirit 
failed to stimulate his energies. Zurbriggen 
tried to roll him along like a log, but the risk 
of rolling him over the cliff was too great. 
He'also tied a rope round his waist and tried 
to tow him ; but the places on which you can 
tow a man on the Matterhorn are few and 


report the guide for misconduct. Zurbrij^en 
was young enough to feel alarmed. There 
seemed more than a chance that his 
certificate would be taken away from him. 
But on the morrow the patron slapped him 
on the back and said, “Bravo, Zurbrig- 
gen! ” and added a liberal donation to the 
stipulated fee. * 

Happily, however, the need for such 
violent methods is rare, and the guide who 
escorts ladies is almost invariably gentle and 
gallant. The great Melchior Anderegg was 
once asked by Leslie Stephen how he per¬ 
suaded nervous ladies to cross crevasses. 
“ First I step over myself,” he said, “ and 
then I hold out a sugar-plum, ant^ they 
follow.” And this may bring us to the more 
striking story of the gallantry of the guides 
who escorted Mile. D’Angeville to the summit 
of Mont Blanc in 1838. They lifted the 
lady on to their shoulders, so that she might 
be able to boast that she had ascended 
higher above the sea-level than any other 
climber, and then they proceeded to make a 
somewhat unusual request. 

The circumstances, they said, were ex¬ 
ceptional. I’hey had never climbed the 
mountain with a lady before; they did not 



IH’BLVb bt'IDBii, AND EACH OP THEM KIS^O HBB ON BOTH, CHEEKS." 

for between. So Zurbriggen felt that there expect ever to climb it with a lady again, 

was nothing for it bdt assault and battery. Might the^ be permit^ pay homage to 

He ^laboured his patron Soundly with his her intrepidity by kissing her ? And Mite, 

fists, and^hi!s4)atron leapt to his feet, pouring ITAr^evUle consented. Ttere we$&, twelve 

out torrents of abpse, and threatening to guides, and each of them kissed her on both 
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che^ib there were twenty-four kisses in London to the kerbstone befoWr*" <]M 

in kVK^ A to said that the sound of the Michel merely lay all night where he had foiled 
salutations was heard in the valley of and in the morning shook himbelf, got op, aiul 


Chamtfoix; but that may be a poetical 
exaggeration. 


walked home, with no broken bones. Whence 
I.eslie Stephen draws two morola The first is, 


It must be admitted, of coarse, that nut Don’t get drunk if you have to walk along 

_^11 __ ___^11 *i._ *1^-. __ ^i_ . _e 


all guides at all times exemplify all the 
virtues. Most of them are sobei men. They 
tell you that beer * 


** cots the 1^," 
and they some¬ 
times say the same 
of wine, both white 
and red. But one 
does sometimes 
hear of guides who 
supportthemscives 
in perilous places 
with the couiage 
commonly called 
Dutch. There 
was a case of a 
guide who did so 
on the Dent 
Blanche. He 
was the only guide 
whom the party 
were taking; and 
be had his flask 
of Kirsch in his 
pocket, and he 
sipped a. it steadily 
as he wjint. It 
helped his nerves 
for the time, but 
the* reaction fol 
lowed in due 
course. Whe»’ at 
last he scrambled 
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the edge of an Alpine cliflr” ; the second is, 
“ (let drunk if you are likely to fall over an 
, Alpine cliff.” 

T—Morals' apart, 
^ the story proves 

' Alpine guides 

W V are men of mar* 

y V ^ vellous physical 

stiength,and many 
^ -i -nrm . stories illustrative 

' fWl^’ I \ of their strength 

are told Thet^ 
Ober- 

s /'I ^'^nder Lauener, 

I leading 

his patron up a 
steep ice slope in 
^ which they had to 

cut steps. There 
was a huge stone 
/ r 7 ' ' embedded in the 

' thought that he 

could safely tread 
yj, ,j 'pohis horror 
it moved, and 
'' Ijegan to fall in the 

' direction of his 

^ comrade. Quick 

) as lightning, he 

stepped back into 
the ice step which 
he had just left. 


up on to the sum icr DID OFl IMIWN, THANKS 

mit of the, moun 

tain, he fell upon his knees and invoked the 
Virgin. If the Blessed Mother of God, he 
cried, would only help him safely down into 
the valley, never, so long as he lived, would 
be climb a mountain again He did get 
down, thanks to the skill of his emplojers, 
sWio wrote some very outspoken observations 
in his Fiihrcr Buch. 

Another stoiy of a guide who loved the 
bottle too well is told by l.eslie .Stephen 
The man in question was descending the 
path from the Eismeer to Grmdelwald in a 
convivnd condition. He blundered off the 
path at a point where it skirts a precipice, 
and foil vertically for about a hundred feet 
Oft to a bbi of rock. ** It would have been 
a fort daf^rous experiment,” Leslie Stephen 
aay^ “ttojjge^from the roof of the tallest house 


rHv SKID OP HIS FMiiHvicNs Thco, Standing 

on one leg, he 
jerked his (oinpanion out of his foothold 
and swung him aside, like the weight at the 
end of a pendulum, while the rock descended 
in his tra( k 

Ihis IS an example, of course, not only 
of strength, but also of competence and 
re.idj resoune We come nearer to the 
comedy of c limbing when the guide—or the 
|)orter, as it may be—is not so competent. 
There arc stones of porters whom rough 
guides have impatiently kicked over berg- 
scluunds which they were too nervous to 
jump , and there are stones of jxirters who, 
presuming to act as guides without authority, 
have made a queer use of the rope. 

Parties crossing glaciers, it may be ex¬ 
plained, in case any reader does nut know, 
tie themselves together at intervals of five 
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yards or so in order that if one of them falls 
into a crevasse the others may promptly pull 
him out of it. But Mrs. Aubrey I..e Blond 
tells a delightful story of two Germans who 
were taken up the Ciina d! Ja.z/A by a 
beginner. The beginner knew that he had 
to oring a rope, and he knew that he had to 
make some use of it; but that was the limit 
of his knowledge. He hesitated, hoping that 
the Germans w'ould give him a hint, but they 
were just as ignorant as he was. At last he 
took a desperate resolution. At the two 
ends of the rope he made two slip-knots. 
He passed the t«'o nooses round the necks 
of his two patrons, and, taking the cord by 
the centre, walked along, holding it in his 
hand. Luckily no one jell into a crevas.se 
that day, or somebody would assuredly have 
been hanged by the neck till he was dead. 

On the wgy back the guide met another 
party whom'‘'''a friend of his was leading. 
He nervously asked his friend whether his 
method of roping was correct. Stifling his 
laughter, his friend assured him that every 
thing was ih order. “ I’m glad of that,” 
was the reply, “ for I assure you these gentle¬ 
men have b^n, cursing and swearing at me 
all day long.** - 

Happily it is not always in such perilous 
style that the clumsiness of guides contributes 
to the comedy of climbing. 

An experiehce of my own is amusing to 
-look baok upon, though it was anything but 


amufkig atthib time. 
We were goin^ up 
a small mountain in 
the Saas-thal; we 
were very thirty, 
but decid^ to post¬ 
pone refreshments 
until we reached 
the top. The lunch, 
including -two 
bottles of wine, was 
in the guide’s ruck¬ 
sack. “ Now for a 
drink,” he said, with 
enthusiasm, swing¬ 
ing olf his burden 
in a hurry, f But 
alas! and alas! 
There was a “ stone man " 
on the top of that moun¬ 
tain, and the careless fellow 
knocked the ruck - sack 
against it. The bottles 
smashed; the red wine 
soaked the comestibles and 
then trickled down the 
mountain side. And oh ! what a long, long 
descent we had before we came to water! 
How gladly would we even have eaten frozen 
champagne, as Aloy.s Bollinger boasts that he 
did on the summit of Aconcagua ! 

There are stories, again, of the peremptory 
and domineering guide who figures as He 
Who Must Be Obeyed. The story, already 
told, of Zurbriggen punching his patron’s 
head belongs to this category. A sii/iilar 
feat stands to the credit of Joseph Imboden ; 
and there is also the story of Joseph’s treat¬ 
ment of a traveller who funked, not daring to 
c]uit a position of .security on the rocks. 

“ Take him by the feet and pull him down,” 
called Jo.seph to the attendant porter; and it 
was only when this indignity was actually 
offered to him that the climber recovered his 
courage. And, finally, there is the story of 
the guide who was discovered by another 
climbing party, not dragging a traveller down 
a mountain, but driving him up it, against 
his will and in spite of his protests. “ Herr, 
he must go,” was the answer to the obvious 
question. “ He must go, for he has paid me 
in advance.” 

Sometimes, again, the comedy of climbing 
has its origin in the. superstitions of the 
climbers. It has b^n mentioned ttot 
climbers have been mistaken for mining 
prospectorsthey have also been mistaken 
for evil spirits. A case occurred when 
Mr. Whymper made his first ascent of the 
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Matt0HK>m. . Thm was another party on 
the mountain* the same day on the I^ian 
side. Mr. Wbymper and bis friends saw 
them and triumphed over them from the 
top^ and his guide, Croz, yelled at them de¬ 
moniacally and rolled boulders dotrn in 
their direction. 

They were frightened and turned bark, 
and told a .strange story when they 
came to Breuil. “'I'he legends are true,” 
they siud. The Matterhorn is indeed the 
abode of devils. We saw them; w'e heard 
them; they 
threw stones at 
us." 

Even the awful 
avalapche may 
sometimes con¬ 
tribute towards 
the gaiety of 
mountaineering. 

Mr. Girdlestone, 
who once 
boasted that he 
could climb 
without guides, 
hud trouble 
with one on 
almost the first 
of his guidelcss 
excursions. He 
sat down to 
lun'ch in the 
track of an ava¬ 
lanche, and the 
avaiianche inter¬ 
rupted his meal. 

He had just 
time to get up 
and jump -out 
of the way, and 
when he looked 
round his lunch 
had disappeared 
for ever. 

Nor is the 
climber’s lunch 
the only part of 
lus equipment that an avalanche has .some 
times ^carried away. Mr. Clirdlestone, when 
the avalanche carried away his bread and 
meat, may have felt less eml^arrassed than a 
celebrated lady climber did when an ava 
lanche carried away her skirt. She had taken 
it off in order to negotiate some didicult 
rodts^ and intended to resume it before 
returning td her hotel. But Fate decreed 


otherwise, and she had to return to ^ hotel 
in knickerbockers. 

The wind caused by the falling of the 
avalanche is also capable of producing 
ludicrous results. It is os violent, for the 
moment, as a cyclone, and operates much in 
the same way. There is an accredited case, 
for instance, of an old woman whom such an 
atmospheric disturbance blew into the top of 
a pihe tree. She clung to the branches and 
saved herself, but she had to sit in her pine 
tree for several hours, until the neighbours 

found her and 
helped her 
down. 

Nor should an 
account of the 
comedy of climb¬ 
ing omit some 
mention of the 
' ’ (iroceedings of 

Professor ^gelo 
Mosso on Monte 
kosa. Professor 
Mosso is the 
greatest autho¬ 
rity in the world 
on mountain 
sickness. No¬ 
body knows for 
certain what 
mounUiin sick¬ 
ness is, or how it 
is caused; but 
Signor Mosso 
has taken more 
trouble than any¬ 
body else to find 
out. “Fia/ ex- 
perimentum $n 
f&rpore vt/i" was 
his motto. He 
borrowed, stome 
soldiers from the 
Italian (lovcrn- 
men^and made 
th^|o through 
exercises with 
dumb liclls and other gymnastic appliances in 
the midst of the eternal snows. No doubt 
he has established valuable conclusions as 
to the effect of high altitudes upon the 
human physique; but the spectacle of a 
row of military men "doing f^fidow” on a 
glacier is not without its humorous aspects, 
and must have a very cheering effect upon 
those who witness it. 
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THE SHORT CUT 

Bv Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 


T was Phene’s fate always to 
have brilliant ideas which 
somehow came to grief when 
she started to carry them out. 

For instance, it had been a 
fine idea to buy her rich cousin 
Gwendolen’s nearly new bicycle second-hand 
for half price ; hut she had not foreseen the 
cost of bringing it over from Ireland. 
Gwendolen sent it in a crate, “ (’arriage for¬ 
ward”; and when it arrived at C'olwyn Bay, 
where the Nevilles were spending their brief, 
cheap, carefully-calculati'd holiday. Phene 
shed scalding tears, and had to borrow half a 
.sovereign of the housekeeping money from 
her mother. • 


It was the repentance following uixm this 
ill-considered action which prompted the 
next fine idea. 


Phene was out of work. She was twenty- 
seven years old, and the family of children 
whom she had taught had all now been sent 
to boarding school. She was taking her holi¬ 
day sadly, feeling that a stniggle lay before 
her—that new work, among strangers, must be 
sought immediately on her return to Liverpool. 
The borrowed half - sovereign seemed to 
demand des(^rate remedies. She conceived 
the bold idea of not going back at all--of 
getting a post in Wales, and saving her return 
fare. 


She bought a local newspaper, and from 
several advertisements selected the follow'- 


ing:— 

Mis.-, Mostyii desires to meet with cultivated and 
competent )oung lady, liking a secluded countrv life, 
to undertake the education of her niece, aged nine.— 
Tan-y-I’onl, Hebron, Nantfestyn. 

She knew quite well where Hebron was, 
along the celebrated Nantfestyn Valley. If 
she cycled to Bettws-y-Coed, and over the 
pass, she could go and interview Miss Mostyn 
in person. Then the bicycle might cease to 
Ije a white elephant in her mother’s eyes, and 
become a domesticated, even a useful, animal. 

Phene was great on maps. She had the 
Reduced Ordnance; and when she came to 
study it, she found a short cut. If she left 
the main road at Llanrwst, instead of going 
on to Bettws, she could strike the Nantfestyn 
road higher \ap.' ■ It jvas marked in red dots—- 
possible for cyclists; and in any ca.se it was 
only three or four miles, and would save 
eight or nine. 

It was more than fifty miles there and 
back ; bpt'the ride home was mostly down¬ 


hill, she could take her time, and if she were 
home by ten her mother would not •be 
anxious. She wrote to Miss Mostyn, asking 
for an appointment. A prim little letter 
came back, fixing a day, and Phene started 
in high spirits, only damped by a fast-falling 
barometer. 

And now ? 

She and her bicycle were wandering in 
darkness and rain, hopelessly lost! 

The storm began it, She had to take 
shelter for long from its pelting violence— 
from the thunder that rolled like artillery 
among the mountains, from the swjshing 
cataract of hail that accompanied it. When 
it was over the sun broke out radiantly, 
and on she went, to discover, after a muddy 
mile or so, that her back wheel was punctured. 
By the lime this was mended it was already 
two o’clock, and she was no farther than 
l.lanrw.st. Into her short cut she plunged, 
and for one mortal hour pushed her machine 
up a hill that was almost a precipice. Hot, 
panting, weary, she yet forgot herself com¬ 
pletely in the beauty of the fern-lined 
woodland and magnificent blue mountain 
distances. Then came a parting of the 
ways —three roads before her in actual fact; 
only one in her treacherous map. 

She could only choose by the direction in 
which the tracks appeared to run, and went 
patiently on until her piath was level enough 
for her to mount and ride ; only to find, after . 
a mile or two, that she had again punctured. 

'i'he fates seemed hopeles.sly against her. 

Search revealed the fact that she had' left 
the thorn which had caused her first mishap 
embedded in the outer cover. She was an 
expert puncture-mender; but by the time this 
job was done thoroughly the sun was b^in- 
ning to dip westward.s in a most annoying 
manner. It was very vexatious that she 
must show herself hopelessly unpunctual in 
keeping an appointment; but two punctures 
and a storm will account for much. She set 
her teeth and pushed on. 

And then, behold, her road vanished I 
That is. It cea.sed to be a road close to a 
deserted quarry, and became merely a grassy 
track. She must inquire her way at the first 
cottage she came to. On she went, but 
slowly, for owin^ to the nature of the pound 
she could not ride ; and then, to her joy, a 
lalxiurer approached her. Full of thankful¬ 
ness, she b^ged for directions. He shook 
his head with an embarrassed smile. 
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Sttsmteg” he muttered. 

This was detpairing. . She said the words 
Hebron, Nwtfestyn, distinctly, pointing for¬ 
wards. His eye lit up; he repeated the 
words, making signs that she must go back 
the way she h^ 
come. He 
pointed to the 
cycle, as though 
saying she 
could not ride 
it along the 
‘road she was 
following; and 
after urgently 
waving her 
back Jet him¬ 
self into an ad¬ 
jacent gate and 
disappeared 
among the 
trees.j 

She must 
return ' to the 
cross-roads, 
and great slow 
tears gathered 
in Phene's 
luminous hazel 
eyes. She must 
go home; it 
was too^late to 
keep her ap¬ 
pointment now. 

Back she went 
as kx as the 
quarry, but 
when she got there she spied a road she had 
riot previously noticed—a good wide, promis¬ 
ing path, passing right over the hill in the 
recruited direction. She thought it would l)e 
' quicker to take it and ride down to Bettws 
than to go back to r<lanrwst. She had not 
gone far along her new route when the second 
storm burst upon her devoted head. Fortu¬ 
nately she was near a big r(x:k which over¬ 
hung the path and gave her shelter. But 
when, the tempest had raged with violence 
for some time she grew chilly and stiff; and 
after another period of waiting she realized 
that, though the fury of it had gone by, the 
rain did not mean to cea.se; it. had set in for 
a wet evening. 

However, she must now push on steadily, 
wet or fine, and ignominiously take the tram 
when she ^t to Bettws. 

«The ram beat in her face, the gloomy, 
grey dusk deepened around, the low clouds 
blotted out the hills from view. After a 


while she knew that she must have itfam 
^ne wrong. ^ Once more her road trailed oil 
into a hesitating track across a boggy 
meadow. She had been told there .was 
much swampy ground in these hills, and in 

the gathering 
night she felt 
nervous. Leav¬ 
ing her machine 
a moment she 
went onward a 
little to explore, 
and discovered 
to her joy that 
beyond the 
field her road 
revived. Again 
she wearily 
tramped for¬ 
ward, hoping 
against hope. 
But now at kst- 
the road made 
up its mind to 
finally desert 
her. When she 
found that it 
had decided 
upon becoming 
a foot - track, 
and ascending 
the huge flank 
of the great 
mountain that 
loomed by 
fits from the 
blan ket of 
vapour about her, she knew she was hope- 
le!,.-,ly lost and benighted and mu.st seek 
shelter till dawn. 

With the knowledge her courage returned. 
.Shu retraced her steps a little to the mouth 
of a grim cavern she had passed, overhung 
by tufts of fern. 

laghted by her cycle lamp, she ventured 
to scramble over the heaps of dibris that lay 
in the cave’s mouth. Her light glanced over 
a vast space—a huge, abandoned slate quarry, 
the roof here and there upheld by mighty 
eolumns of the living rock. Its extent was 
far Ijeyond the compass of her sight; at her 
feet were terrifying pits of unknown depth. 
But away to the left a firm path led to a 
kind of shed, built against the beetling edge 
of the cavern. Cautiously advancing and 
peeping in she saw an old rusty stove, some 
benches, and a pile of dry, fragrant bracken, 
possibly stored* there by some shepherd. 

This was the refuge for her ! She had the 
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scanty remains of her lunch mth her to avert 
the pangs of hunger, and the soft song of 
falling water guided her to a spnng close by. 
She ate, drank, said her prayers, pulled off 
her wet skirt and hung it up, wriggled herself 
deep into the warm, soft fern, then, extinguish 
iiig her lamp, entrusted herself, with beating 
heart, to the darkness and the profound 
silence, and in five minutes was soundly asleep 

She could nut have said whv she wold: up, 
widely and completely awake, all in a moment 
Ihe darkness about her \sas absolute, the 
stillness unbruktn, but in litr consciousness 
was the idea th it she had heard a sound It 
seemed to her that she had slept some hours , 
she was all in a glow of varinlh, her bracken 
bed as eomfoitihle as could be WhU hid 
awikeiied her? Holding liir biiath, she lay 
peifeetly still, and aftei a minute a Miund, a 
distant tap, tap, tip, fell upon her ear It 
was like the sound of miners at woik Wis 
the quarry haunti d by the spectres of men 
lung dead, who worked by night ? She 
listened with shaking pulses tap, tin, t-ip, 
then a rasping scrape, something th it sounded 
like a muffled exclamation in a human voice, 
and a iinging noise of metal falling on stone, 
as though the worker had dropjied his tool 
Almost immediately a vague,quivering i ircle 
of light was shot out 
over the upper portion 
of the vast roof, and 
then Phene hod well 
nigh cried out in fear, 
for the colossal shadow 
of a man was thrown 
upon the light, and he 
was apparently walking 
down a perpendicular 
wall This awful por 
tent had diiven her to 
the extreme limit of her 
powers of self control, 
when she siw, by the 
shadow, that he had a 
rope tied about his 
waist 

I he light bobbed 
and glimmered, then 
was hidden from her 
sight by some vast, in¬ 
tervening buttress, and 
then she heard fall dis¬ 
tinctly on the silsoce 
the sound of the man’s 
footsteps as he came to 
easth with a Uttle r&n, 

|nd walked along-^in 
wfaat<di(edtion? 


It'must be one of the miners come to 
work. Then the quony waf not deserted, 
and it must be morning. But^ glancing 
round to the place where she knew the cave's 
mouth to be, she saw only pitchy blackness. 
One thing at once presented itself to her 
mind as urgent and essential Spnnging up 
she felt in the gloom for her damp skirt, and 
put It on as one on a sinking ship may snatch 
a lifebelt, while all the time that footstep 
rang in her ears 

1 he miner was whistling, stumbling along 
among the pits with hecdfully lowered lamp; 
he was ccrtiinly approaching , he rounded a 
corner, he headed straight for the shed 
where Phene crout hed 

ihcre wab nothing for it but to aw^^t his 
coming She was not frightened, hut the 
notion that he too might have no Sasnaeg^ 
and she m consequence be unable to evplain 
herself, filled her with embarrassment 
She bit up as erect as might be on her 
tern couch and as he appeared m the 
doorwa}, lit up b} the rays of his powerful 
lamp, she siid, with dignity — 

“ I hope 1 (io not stirtle you ? ” 

“ What the - bood I/)rd ’ ” said the 
istuunded new comer “ Who in the world 
are you i* ’ 
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Phene’s che<|]cs were suddenly aflame. 
She became dreadfully, acutely conscious of 
the bits of fern in her hair, of the whole 
impossible situation; for this was no miner, 
but a man of her own class—a man with a 
hard jaw, a short blaclf beard, and cynical 
eyes, much tanned, and dressed in rough 
clothes, with a handkerchief knotted round 
his throat, but unmistakable. 

“ I’m — I'm sorry. I’ll go,” she said, 
weakly, taking up her motor cap and picking 
wisps from her white golf jersey. 

*• No, no ; I'll go, of course ; that’s my part 
—unless”—he paused—“unless I could be 
of any use. Could you tell me what's the 
matter? ” 

“ I got lost,” said Phene, “ and it rained 
so hard I couldn’t get on, so I was be¬ 
nighted too. I came in liere to wait till it 
grows light. I thought there was noLody 
here.” 

“ Quite right,” he said ; " there is nobody 
'but me, and I don’t want it known that I am. 
Is it impertinent to ask where you were 
going ? ” 

“To Hebron.” 

“ To Hebron ? Then why in the 
world-’’ 

“ Oh, I told you I had lost my way. \'oii 
need not rub it in. I was trying a .short cut,” 
said Phene, petulantly. 

He laughed a little. “ Well, anyhow', you 
can’t find .your way there in the dark,” he 
said, rather as one soothes a fractious child. 
“You must be cold and hungry, are you 
not?* 

“ I was sound asleep until you woke me,” 
said the injured maiden. 

His lip curved again in a sort of .smile ; he 
seemed to smile reluctantly, to laugh with 
difficulty. “See here,” he said ; “ I know I 
look a pretty average ruffian, but I’m ([uite 
respectable, really. Won’t you let me light 
you a fire and make you some cocoa ? ’’ 

She stared. “ Have you Aladdin’s ring ? ” 

“Thatls it I’m the genie of the cave. 
Let me look after you. Don’t I strike you 
as a,harmless kind of person? I’m retilly 
quite domesticated and warranted quiet with 
childrep. You may trust me.” 

Something in his lack of embarrassment 
was most rea.ssuring. She unbent visibly. 
“ My skirt ts very damp,” she said, longingly. 

“Right-ho! You wait a moment” He 
vanish^ round the comer, to return with 
plenty of chopped wood and kindling. Raking 
the ash from the rusty grate, he soon had a 
blaze, produced a tin-kettle and other treasures 
from behind a slab of slate which, to Phene’s 


bewilderment, he called a Duchess, and set 
water to boil. 

It was astonishing how the warmth and 
the company raised Phene’s spirits. She 
toasted her feet by the fire, and set her shoes 
to dry. 

“ My word ! Did you walk here in those 
things ? ” asked her new friend, con¬ 
temptuously. 

“Walk? No! I cycled.” 

“ ()h, come ; cycled 1 Cycled up here ? ” 

“ Don’t laugh at me * Of course, I had to 
walk mostly. I thought I could get out on 
the main road, somewhere near Capel Curig,” 

“ I see ; and you lost your way. Are you 
taking a cycling tour through Wales alone ? ” 

“('ertainly not. I am staying with my 
people at Colwyn Bay. I was going to 
Hebron to interview a lady who wants a 
governess. I am a governess,” said Phene, 
gravely explanatory. 

“ Indeed I ” he .said, a little derisively. 
“Fond of children, I suppo.se?” 

“No, I don’t know that 1 am, particularly.” 

“Halloa' Don’t be so candid with the 
lady at Hebron, or your chance won’t be 
worth much.” 

I’henc .sighed. “One of the hateful parts 
of earning your own living is that you mustn’t 
be candid,” she said, inqatientijr. 

“ Well, you may be candid with me. We 
are ships that pa.ss in the night, you know. 

I .shall not even ask who you are. You may 
speak, therefore, with freedom, for it interests 
me to know that a young lady has to earn 
her bread by looking after children when she 
doesn’t even like children.” 

“ Other people’s children,” said Phene, with 
a sigh. “ That is very different from—from 
one’s own,” she went on, in a hurry. “ I 
mean other people’s children are so unsatis¬ 
factory -like a talc you begin in monthly 
[)art.s, and never know the end. I’ve been 
at it seven years—teaching, I mean." The 
children 1 taught are all too big to need me 
now, and, you see, I had got fond of them. 

I saw them every day, all those years !. The 
littlest hoy was a darling! He loved me, and 
1 taught him from the first. Now all his 
curls are cut off, and he is too big to sit on 
his governess’s lap. I have sometimes thought 
that one’s own lK>y would never outgrow his 
own mummie’s lap. And now, you see, I have 
to begin taking an interest in someone else’s 
child. She is nine. When she is twelve her 
(leople will send her to school, and I shall 
be adrift again. 'I'bat was what I meant. 
It is all rather dreary.” 

The man had sat very still, his head on his 
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hand, listening to this speech. Something in 
his silence magnetically conveyed the idea of 
sympathy. Phene was a little ashamed of 
having said sq much. She stole a look at 
him, and his hard e>es seemed to have melted 
and to glisten in the firelight. 

“ 1 didn't mean to talk all that nonsense,” 
she hurnedly said. “ It is only when I get 
mo()ed that I Iwcome a growler. Don’t take 
any notice.” * 

“ Do you easily get 
moped?” he asked. 

“Because, if so, I 
shouldn't advise jou to 
come to Hebnm " 

“ I’m never dull,’’ said 
Phene, “if that is what 
you mean, and I simply 
love the country- 
especially these moun 
tains. And now I have 
told you so much I think 
you ought to tell me 
why you weic hammer¬ 
ing in those caves in the 
middle of’the night.” 

“Certainly. Your 
confidence has been so 
interesting to me, I shall 
be glad if I can interest 
you in return. 1 am 
the owner of a quarry 
not very far from here, 
and our slate is pegging 
out. This place where 
we now are was worked 
out and aliandoned a 
century ago, but I am a 
bit of a geologist, and I 
have always fancied that there is something 
much lictter worth having than slate to be 
found on the south side of these workings ’’ 
He opened a little leather pouch that hung by 
his waist, and laid out upon his hand some 
flat, feathery things that looked rather like 
dried seaweed. Touching them with her 
finger, she found they were thin sheets of 
metal, showing a pinky glint here and there 
in the firelight. “Coppei,” he said, “and 
the price of copper rising every day' It 
.might not tjftve (laid to mine in so far, on the 
bare chance; but those old slate-hunters 
cleared my way for me nicely. As it is ”—he 
broke off, with a Iau|^—“ I’ve been pursuing 
my .solitary invest^UtlMs for a month p^t. 
When I saw you i thought I had been spied 
upo^ and followed, and I was not pleased” 

- “You didn’t look pleased,” observed Phene, 
after a pguav'* I was not pleased, either.” 


“ 1 hope,” he ventured, ** l^at yonr change 
of mind IS as complete as mine ? > 

She looked up shyly antf then 1^ laughed. 
Her face broke into the gladness which was 
n itural to it. He smjl^ back ; in ftiet, 
wlien Phene laughed, it was always dilEcutt 
to refrain from joining her. 

“ Please tell me the result of your investi¬ 
gations,” she said. 


“ I am going to acquire' the place to¬ 
morrow. Next time you think of cycling 
over the top of Cam^d Newydd you will 
know that a welcome awaits you at this hotel. 
I will give you an open invitation.” 

“ I shall be able to write something very 
flattering in the visitors’ book," said Phene, 
with a fascinating little chuckle, as^ she laid 
down her empty cup.. “ Cooking and 
attendance alike excellent.” . * 

I'hey both laughed at that, , 

“ How is it that you come to be govemess- 
ing?’’ he asked, abruptly. “Is your father 
dead?” 

“ Ixmg ago. He was a parson j there was a 
smallpox epidemic in the vilt|ge.'' He took it” 
“What, Neville? Nevj^ ^ DaMay? 
Was he your father? ‘l^ltnek him. 'He was 
a grand sort” He pondered a momei^ and 
added : “ HSc seems to you a IHtle.” 
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" Oh, dear,** laid Phene; “ he had much 
more common sense than I have. 1 am 
always getting into scrapes, and at my s^e I 
ought to know better. Just think of to night, 
for example I If Miss Mostyn knew of it, she 
might not consider me at all a fit person to 
have the training of a child.” 

“ But surely there is no need to tell her ? ” 
He asked the question intently. 

She hesitated; and after a moment 
hazarded, “ You might.” 

He seemed displeased. “ I am sorry you 
can think so," he said, stiffly 

“ Well, I didn't really think so,” said Phene, 
growing scarlet. 

“Reflect," he said, in a diflerent tone a 
tone th&t for the first time that night conveyed 
to l‘hene the reminder that they weie of 
diflerent sexes, and alone together iindir iin 
conventional circumstances. “ Ajiart from the 
fact tliat your mis<idvcnture is, of course, sale 
with me, IS it likely that I, condcmnul toh\e 
in a place like Hebron, would say one word 
that could prevent your coming to lighten oui 
darkness ? ’ 

Phene's face hardened, she drew herself 
up. “ It IS dawn,” she said, stiffly “ I can 
get on now, if you will diret t me.” 

The mouth of the case was flooded with a 
marvellous blue dawn light. I hene went 
along the pathway and stood looking out, 
while the quarry manager watt hed her espies 
• sive face and tense, giacuful form, with the 
delicate, cold radiance on it. 

W^en he had hidden his kettle and cups 
he joined her 

“ We keep fairly early hours here,” he said, 

“ but It might, perhaps, be wiser not to pay a 
call before nine,o’clock. It is now a quartet 
to five. I will show you the way as f.ir as 
the lake. I have left my own bicycle theie, 
and on the shore there is a cottage wheie 
you can have breakfast and rest awhile 
Thence the road is plain, and you can reach 
Tan y Pont in about an hour.” 

“ Thank you—you are very kind,” she said, 
simply; and together they stepped out into 
the glimmering mystery of the new day, no 
hint of ram in the clear sky. As the light 
grew broader they looked at each other with 
eagerness, each scanning the new comrade 
with veiled anxiety, lest colours seen by 
candle light should not bear the light of 
day. 

Phene’s shoes were apparently the only 
cause he found for criticism. “ If you come 
to live in Hebron you’ll have to be diflerently 
shod,” he told her. 

'*1 supp ose,” said Phene, hesitatingly, 


“from what you say, that you know Miss 
Mostyn?" 

“ I know something of her—yes,” 

“ And the child ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Do you think I—should——” 

“Suit? Yes.” 

“ I was not going to ask that,” said Phene, 
warmly. “ How could you answer such a 
question except by a conventional compli¬ 
ment ? I was meaning to say, do you think 
I should like them ? ” 

A light of cordial approval shone in his 
eyes, but he answered soberly. “I don't 
know 'I'he i hild lias no mother; she might 
satisfy some of yoiii maternal instincts. Her 
motlier died when she was bom.” 

“ Oh, poor child ' ” 

“ N'V’ he answcied, absently j “ I think—I 
am afraid it was a good thing for the.child.” 

Phene looked horrilied for a moment, but 
as he spoke they found themselves at the 
lake side , and, looking at him, she knew the 
moment of |mi ting had come. 

“ 1 he (ottage IS up thcie, by thejiig tree,” 
he said, surrendering to her the bicycle, 
which he had «.lined during a great part of 
their tiavtise of the flank of Carnedd 
Newydd “ Pan y Pont is straight away 
down this road T shall juss a post-office, 
would you like me to send ufl* a wire to your 
mothei ? ” 

“ How kind of you to think of that < ” 
Hastily she sciibbled her mes.sage and 
handed it to him, together with a sixpence 
whii h he gi.ively accepted. 'Phen she looked 
him full in the e>cs 

“1 want to say,” she said, “that if Miss 
Mostyn thinks of engaging me, I shall tell 
her exactly what hapjiened last night. I 
should not be (oinfortable else.” 

“ Pul,” he bloke m, “ I do not wiib people 
to know that I was there.” 

“Util, they won’t,” said Phene, bluntly. 
“1 dont know who you are. I only know 
th.it you are a gentleman ” 

lie stood still. He seemed moved^ for 
dark rolour mounted to fiis very brow. He 
took off his rap, lient low, and, taking up 
her small brown hand, kissed it, his head 
uncovered 

“ Do just as you think right—^your fine 
feeling cannot lead you wrong,” he replied. 

“ Had mv own sister been in your circum¬ 
stances last night I could have wished her to 
bear herself just as you did. I hope we shall 
mc'Ct again.” 

“Oh,”cried Phene, with a sudden sweep 
of emotion of a quite unexpected kind, I 
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do hofx we shall I ” She caught a glimpse of and some apprehension to the dirtful 
a remarkably intense expression in his dark sound of her story when repeated to a prim 
eyes as he sprang on his o^sn bicycle and maiden lady. 

rode away. Tan-y.Pont was a charming house, stands 

ing in well-kept grounds. The fart depressed 
All her life long Phene leiuemlieied just Phene, they would want a more impressive 
how she felt during her walk by the shore of person than herself. 

the lovely JJyn in the splendour of the In the cool, low, long drawing-room she 
summer inoining. She rememliered the found an elderly lady whose cap and 
bla^e of gold at tlie water’s edge, soaring ufi, spectacles gave her an air of sternness. 

Her gieeling was kind, however. 



**|N 1IIL CdOl i( t\. lUAWlM 1 OOM sill I (II M> AN IIDl'IIV I \ 0 \ WI|i>S|> CAP AND SlftCIACLSb OA\F 

IIPI AS All 111 SIIKNNIiSS 


up away to the blue, whvU the tarly svjii prevented in\ seeing >o\i,' said she “I 

burned upon the gorsecovereil hill side that ought to have invited you to stay the night; 

rises sheei from the Ixisoni of the lakt distances in these mountains are greater than 

AH liei life she leinemlieied the c (js\ they sound 

cottage, the IVelsh dieSsei with its (oppei “ Ves, 1 notice that,’ was Phene’s timid 
lustre waie, its old jjewter. its gallant dislits n sponse 

the delicious breakfast, tlu (xlour of (Ik “ You are in exi client time this morning— 
wood fire |)erhaps jou s|K*nt the night in Bettvs?” 

Over all things a (onsdousntss of iiiiiti “No” 
excitement, some new, wonderful feeling 'I’he woid was haidly breathed. The girl 
whiih, she thought, was the biioyam \ of felt lather like tears. 'I'o have come so far 

the mountain air, or jierhaps the thrill of and to be disappointed seemed very dis- 

adventure. couroging, but how dared she speak of her 

'I'he kind little woman tended her well, escapade to so staid a lady as this ? 

showed her to a'thly white chamber, and let “My niece,” .said Miss Mostyn, “whuse 
her rest and refre^ herself until it should education I should wish you to undertake” 
be time for her to go on Phene fairly jumped at the sudden and 

Soon after ten o’clock she came forth, neat welcome change of subject—“has been under, 
and trim, mounted her bicycle, and flew down my charge for nearly three years. She is, 1 
the with glowing checks, sparkling eyes, think, a lovable child, but I should frankly 
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tell you she itt wayward. Her father died 
when she was about four, and it is only fair 
to you to add that her mother, who died at 
her birth, was a person whom we could not 
receive into the family. My brother lived in 
the Colonies, and his little motherless girl 
was mismanaged and neglected. When 
Maijorie came to me there was much to alter 
in her character and habits, baby tliough she 
was. I say this to prepsire you for the fa»'t 
that now and then the remains of this mis¬ 
management crop out. I think .she may be 
more likely to show her worse side witli a 
stranger. You look rather young—are you 
firm ? " 

“Oh. 1 am not «// young," cried Fliciie, 
so eatnestly that a slight smile cro.ssed the 
face of Miss Mostyn. “ I have had ol 
experience ! If you w'rite to Mrs. Stokes she 
will tell you that 1 had all four children." 

“ That is well,” said Mi.ss Mostyn, gentlj, 
her gentleness seeming to reprove Phene’s 
vehemence. “ I have so far taught Marjorie 
myselfj but she is getting beyond my anti 
quated knowledge now, and, moreover, I 
want a companion for her on her long walks. 
You are a good walker, I hope? ” 

“ Oh, very ! ” 

“ It IS a thing her uncle is most particular 
about — that she should have plenty of 
exercise. He is devoted to his little niece." 

“ Her uncle?" murmured Phene. 

“My brother, Mr. Hugh Mostyn," said 
Miss Mostyn, with dignity. Phene did not 
renW. She had not thought of there being a 
male member of the household, somehow. 

More ({uestions as to her attainments, 
character, and habits followed, hinally, 
Phene produced Mrs. .Stokes’s card, with 
her address upon it, and awaked to the fact 
that, subject to that lady’s favourable reply 
to miiuiries, her engagement was a settled 
thing 

It was done ; and no awkward questions 
had been asked. Surely there was now no 
need for her to mention her nocturnal pranks ? 
Why should she risk the chance of securing 
this good post, simply in order to be so ex¬ 
tremely candid ? Nolxidy knew but one man, 
whose name was unknown to her. If she 
.should meet him she must treat him as a 
stranger. Surely that was very simple ? 

Ttw temptation to smile and depart with¬ 
out further explanation was strong. But she 
could hot Her own invincible candour stood 
between herself and the door. 

“ I will call Marjorie,” said Miss Mostyn, 
her hand on the bell.. 

“ Walt just a moment," sai^ Phene, feeling 


positively faint- “ I have somethir^ to teJt 
you first I—did rather a mod thing last 
night. I would not be warned by the storms, 
but tried to push on, meaning to go bimk'by 
the Bettws road, and I was benighted. There 
was no road I could take. I was just obliged 
to shelter for the night in an old quarry." 

Miss Mostyn sto^ up very straight, staring 
at h^r. 

“ Indeed' That must have been very 
inconvenient” 

“It -it was all right,” said her prospective 
governess, feebly. The lady’s quiet reception 
of her confession made it seem doubly 
unnecessary, and filled her with foreboding. 
“It was not uncomfortable, and I did not 
mind until 1 wa.s awoke by a noise, and— 
and— 1 found there was a—man-^in the 
mine " 

“A man? A tramp?” gasped Miss 
Mostyn 

“ I was horribly afraid for a minute or 
two,” said Phene, hurrying on regardless of 
conserpiences. “'Phen I saw he was a 
gentleman —and he was kind. . He made 
me .some cocoa and lit a fire, and- -took care 
of me. Of course, I do not know who he 
was " 

There was a silence, in which she heard 
her heart thump, thump. 

“ A gentleman ! Incredible! What could 
he he doing there ? ’ 

Silence 

“ What did he pieteiul to be doing?" 

Silence. 

“Did he s.iy nothing to excuse his 
ajijiearanco ? ’ 

“ Yc.s, hut lu: did not wish it to be known 
what he was doing." 

“ I )o you not think you had better tell me, 
in confidenee?’’ 

Phene shook her tcMiish head. “4 promised 
him I woiilil not. He was kind, =* and I 
should not like to do him any injury.” 

Miss Mostyn soit down. 

“ Are you aw'are that by refusing to speak 
out you aroii.se .suspicion?” 

“ Yes,” said Phene, with the boldness 
of des[)eration; “ but I expect you to believe 
me, because, yrni see, I need nut have said a 
word of this if I had not chosen. I only 
s|)okc because, somehow, I hate to keep - 
thing.s hack. It was ill-advised and head¬ 
strong of me to puf myself in such a position, 
and I thought you ought to know I had 
done it. ’ 

“ Should you know the man again if you 
were to see him ? ” asked Mis.s Mostyn, 
suddenly. 
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“Oh, yes,” replied Phene, in tones of 
entire conviction. As she spoke there rose 
before her the picture of her friend, with the 
softened look in Ins eyes, as he bent towards 
her, holding out the precious bits of ore 

“ [s that he, out- there on the lawn ? " said 
the lady, abruptly^ 

Phene’s heart bounded, tlien stood still. 
She grew white as death. Outside in the 
garden two people were approaching the 
window, a long-legged, long-haired little girl, 
skipping .and jumping, holding the hand of 
a tall man, whose well-cut clothes, spotless 
collar, and neat tie formed a great contrast to 
the ap{K:arance of the midnight miner who 
hml so uncertaiioniously intruded upon her 
solitude 

The girl was in a sore dilemma, VVhal 
was she to say? She must he, or she must 
betray him It was possible that he most 
particularly wished his sister not to know Ins 
errand in the (juarry 

She took only a moment to make up her 
mind 

“ I do not know that gentleman,” she viid, 
steadily, drawing a deep breath 

“No , but 1 will make him known to you,’ 
said Miss Mostyn She appioached the 
astonished girl and laid her thin hand upon 
the round young arm. 

“The fact is, he has already told me all 
about his curious 
meeting with you. 

I knew fro in 
him that you in¬ 
tended to relau; 
the affair to your 
future employer, 
and I confess I 
wras curious to 
know whether you 
would have cour 
age when it cainc 
to the point. Had 
you, as I half 
thought you in¬ 
tended, left me 
without mentioning 
it, I should have 
felt disapppinted. 

My brother was 
most favourably 
impressed by ypur 


behaviour in a difficult positiop. He begged 
me to engage you unless there were some 
strong reason to the contraiy. I am bound 
to say I have found none. -1 hope you will 
come to us.” 

“ May we come in ? ’ said Hugh Mostyn 
at the w'lndow. “ Marjorie and I are most 
anxious to make the acquaintance of our 
preceptress ” 

They all made friends during luncheon in 
the old panelled dining room ; and afterw'ards 
the motor-car was ordered, and Mr. Mostyn 
and Marjorie e.scorted Phene back to Colwyn 
Bay Her bicycle was left behind—“ to be 
rcMcly when you come,” as Marjorie gleefully 
remarked 

As they shot down the road to Bettws, 
Mo.styn humorously remarked, nodding his 
head towards a sleep lane, “That’s where 
your road should have brought you out 
yesterday, if you had gone right.” 

“If I had gone right! ’' said Phene, 
redd»;ning “ But I always go wrong. How¬ 
ever, 1 think I ought to be cured now of my 
taste for short cuts.” 

“ W'eil, 1 (Ion t know," said the man, turn¬ 
ing to her with a very kind smile. “After 
all, your short cut took you c.xactly to the 
right jiinx'e, didn't it ? In lact, I am half 
inclined to believe it was the shortest cut you 
ever took " 



" I AM 1IAIP INCLINED TO BELIEVE IT WAN THE NHOBTBST CUT YOU EVER TOOK." 
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glance at the beauti¬ 
ful interior. Faeiiif* 
the Place de la 
Madeleine is a shoit 
but well-known street 
-the Rue Royule 
which lead.s to the- 
renowned Place dc 
la Concorde, “ tlu“ 
finest.site in Kuro[)(' ’ 

At the corner of the 
Rue Royale, as wc 
enter the Place de la 

Conctjrde, the Ministry of Marine may be 
seen on the right, and on the left the 
Tuileries (»ardens and the long vista of the 
Rue de Rivoli. In cro.ssing the Place, where 
J..ouis XVI. was guillotiniHd, to the .Avenue 
des Champs Elysee.s,we can pass the Egyptian 
Obelisk—the Cleopatra’s Needle of Paris-- 
and the allegorical figures of great French 
towns, as well as other monuments. 

In driving through the Avenue, which may 
be described, as a glorified Rotten Row, we 
pass close to “I.«s Ambassadeurs"-and the 
Jardiit de Paris, the two most celebrated^ 
places of al fresco entertainment of the cafi 
concert kind; the'Pt^it Palace, a survival of 
^ Exhibition of 1900^ now utilised as the 
t^nicipal art gallery* of the city ; and. the 
EJysife Palace, thq^ official residence of 
the President of the PVench Keiniblic. At 
the dlT Triomphe, the magnificent 
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Bon Marche and 
make our way lo 
the farther end ol 
tho Boulevard Si. 
f Icrmain, tlie former 
centre of tashion, 
in order to view tlie Krcneli Holl^e ol 
(.Summons, noticing just liefore it i.s reached 
the Ministry for War. 'The Chamhei of 
Deputieiv faces the river, close to the Bont d<' 
la Concorde, from which bridge, if change of 
locomotion is agreeable, a short trip may be 
mtde on one of the popukir steamboats to 
the Pont des Art.s. The Institute—the head 
(]uarters of the French Academy of Arts and 
Sciences - -is on the Quai Conti, close to this 
bridge. 

A short turning away from tiu 
river takes us into an old part ol 
the city, known as St. Germain-des 
Pr^s, and jrroceeding in the sanu 
direction we cro.ss the Place St. Sul 
pice, with its pictures! jue old church, 
and reach the 


spacious residence of the 
French Kings U now partly 
u-sed as the meeting-(dace of 
the Senate and pattjy as the 
National Gallery of Modern 
.\rl. 'J'he Gardens, with their 
decomtivc .sculpture, including 
a statue of Watteau, will be 
much admired. W’e leave thv* 
l.iixcmbourg by the Avenue 
do rObservatoire, at the end of vvhicH is a 
fine scul[)tured fountain by Cariieaus. 

Wc turn to the loft into the Boulevard 
Port Royal, soon (Quitted, however, for the 
Rue .St. Jaciiiios, which i.s traversed until 
tho Place do PanthiSon is reached, the 
old church of the Val de Grace being 
seen on the way. Almost a stone's throw 
fiom the Pantheon, the last resting-place 
of many great Frenchmen, is the Stirbonne, 
in llu- Rue dcs ICcoles, where some of the 
greatest In ing P’renclvmcn di.scourse on science 
and philosophy : it is the princifial building 
of the Paris University and takes its name from 
that of its founder. By the Rue dcs Kcoles 
we enter the Boulev.ard St. Michel, known 
to tho .students of thi.s, the l..atin Quarter, 
.is the “ Bold Mich ” : and in a little street to 
the light of this the RuediiSommerard —will 
be found the entrance to the ('luny Museum, 
noted l«ii Its ta|x;strtes and other articles of 
domestic art. At the eiul ol the students' 
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boulevard wc pass the Fountain of St., 
i Mii:hel, and, crossing the bridge of the 
same name, reaV'h the lie de la Cit^, with 
its group of historical buildings. 'I'he 
first of tliese is the Palais de Justice, 
including the Cour de Cassation, the 
highest tribunal in P'rance, which finally 
j: vindicated the cause of justice in the 
I )reyfus case. At the other side of this 
^ vast building is the Conrieigerie, the 
prison in which Marie Antoinette, Robes¬ 
pierre, and‘other heroes of the Kevolu 
titm were immured. A vast inner court¬ 
yard gives access to 7.a Sainte ('hapelle, ^ 
a churi'h dating from the thirteenth cen- ^ 
tury, with a richly-decorated interior In 
appropriate proximity to the laiv courts p,, 
is the 'rribunal ot ('ommen-e, (]uite a g’ 
riKxlern building, where disputes are 
settled by arbitration. .At the other end 
of tin* little i-sland we roach the mo.st 
historical of all the I’aris churches, the 
famous (.‘athedral of Notre Dame. This 
noble edifice must delay our progre.ss for F 
a few minutes , note the splendid old | 
carving of the door in entering, ga/e [ 
in .subdued wonder at the magnificent i' 
interior, and a'-cend the towers for an { 

^ inspiring view', in I'omiiany of the famous f 
dog and other gorgons, of the centre ot , 
Paris. 

I'roni Notre Dame we make our way ' 
by the Pont de 1 \rcheveche, where we 
pass the Morgue and the Quai Monte¬ 
bello, to the Jardin des I'lantes—the 
Zoo of Paris- -and the Natural History 
Museum. Crossing the Pont d’Austerlit/. 
we return on the other side of the river 
to the Hotel de Ville, a building which 
s|)lendidly embodies in marble and stone 
the municipal solidarity of Paris. Cort- 
tiiuiing along the riverside we pass the 
lofty Tour St. Jacques—the only rem¬ 
nant of an ancient church — and the 
finely-restored church of St. Germain 
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I'Auxerrois. 
Then we are 
brought to a 
standstill as the 
magnificent 
range of the 
Palais du 
rx>uvre comes 
into view, al¬ 
though its full 
beauty oannot 
be compre¬ 
hended until the 
Place du Carrousel 
is reached. 

A hasty walk 
through one of the 
sa//es will satisfy u$ 
that the interior is no less Ijeautifiil than 
the exterior of this former Royal palace, 
now' the “ National Gallery ” of France, 
[.caving the Place du Carrousel, with its 
Triumplial Arch and monument to Gam- 
betta, we reach the site of the Palace of 
the Tuilerics, of which the only remaining 
vestige is the Porte Jean Goujon. A few 
yards to thfr right brings us to the middle 
of the Kue de Rivoli, where on the right 
we ha\'e the most celebrated of the Paris 
shops, the Magasins du I.ouvre, and on 
th left the Tuileries Garden.?, with their sculp- 
tuied lion and tiger. 

Ix-aving the Kue de Rivoli by the colonnaded 
Rue Castiglione, we have in front of us the 
Vendome Column (Napoleon is at the top in the 
costume of C.esar) and the Rue de la Paix. We 
turn off from this latter street into the Avenue de 
rO|)^ra for the Palais Royal, passing en route the 
'I h^atre P'rani^ais, the national playhouse, with its 
interesting Gallery of Busts. The Palais Royal, 
now a mere shadow of its former self, need not 
detain us, hut hurrying through the Place des 
Victoires, with its statue of Louis XIV., we reach 
the National Library (“ Dibliotheque Nationale ”) • 
and the Stock Exchange (“La Bourse”),’ the 
quiet environment of the one contrasting with 
the bustle ’ the other. I'hencc we make our way to the farther 
end of th Rue de Rivoli—the old Fontaine des Innocents and 
St. Eustache Church may be noted en route^and so to the Place 
de la Bastille, with its bronze column commemorating the capture 
and destruction of the prison-fortress which once stood on the 
site. A short drive along the same main thoroughfare, now 
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By C C. 


URNINO hot as the weather 
was, the early morning at least 
was cool. As Priscilla Kirton 
stood on the north ix>rch of 
the old house she almost 
shivered in the sharp chill of 
the breeze (hat blew from the sea ' a breeze 
strong enough to flap the straight, scanty 
folds of her high-waisted, flowered chiiuz 
gown alx>ut her ankles. But the unclouded 
sky was already of a blue so intense and vivid 
that she involuntarily put up a hand to shade 
her dyes. In truth, they were both strained 
and heavy, for she had slept badly, moie 
than once starting up with racing he^^rt and* 
alert ears, believing that the boom of guns had 
roused her. Many a man and woman so slept 
and so started along the New Kngland 
roast in the late summer of 1814, for any 
morning might see the dread of months 
realized, and King Cieorge's ships in the bay. 
All the previous day she and old black 
Martha had s{)ent -as did s<'orcs of uumen 
in those troublous times—in scraping lint 
and rolling bandages ready for what might 
come, working as busily as the men in the 
adjacent town toik^l to strengthen their 
earthworks against the bombardment which 
the appearance of the British frigates 
would most surely [Xirtend. Priscilla 
Kijjfon, labouiing at these tasks, was in 
spired with a stanc'h iiutriotism enough, 
but with u lierccr loyalty still towards 
David Lynn in the town. For almost a year 
she hod worn uptm her sunburnt left hand 
the old fashioned betrothal ring which had 
been David’s Devonshire mother’s, but had 
shaken her head resolutely when her lover 
begged her to marry him. When the war 
was over, and the British sent liack overseas, 
it would be time enough for that, she 
declared. And David, albeit unwillingly, 
hod acquiesced. He had no more doubt 
than she that they would shortly send the 
British back. 


Andrev^. ' ’ ■ . 1,,' , 

breakfast,” she .said, “beAjre 
higher. I.Ater it is too hot, and I must' io 
and see old Mrs. Pierce to-day. John Grant's 
wife, when she iiassed yesterday, said she gets 
weaker. Put up a basket with some eggs, 
Martha, and maybe .she could take a glass of 
l ordial. 'I'here’s no harm in carrying a 
Ixittlc, .inywuy. (let it ready.” 

Old Martha went out, rolling her black 
eyes in white circle.s of terror over her broad 
shoulder- she lived in such fear of the 
dreaded British that .she hardly dared step 
beyond the garden wall. ’I'he basket was 
ready when Priscilla, making an end of her 
meal, put on her broad straw hat before the 
tarnis 1 ie<l mirror Ixitwecn the two narrow 
windows, covering her great, high-twisted coil 
of golden hair an<i shading her steady, grave 
blue eyes. She was a tall woman, and held 
her beautiful figure with a great and quite 
unconscious stateliness, New ICngland farmer’s 
il.iughter though she w.is. David Lynn had 
not lx;en the first to discover ami declare her 
lx.‘aiity. But Priscilla bad looked at no other. 

The door of the tiny, decaying nutshell of 
a womlcn hou.se lying down a track a little 
way off the rmd was open when she reached 
it, and Mrs. Pien'c’s widowed daughter stood 
red-eyed and yawning on the threshold. 
Her mother was much the same and still 
sleeping, she reported indifferently enough ; 
the old woman had been for years an invalid. 
Priscilla, her empty basket in her hand, 
hesitated when she reached the road again, 
and tinned slowly in the direction of the 
shore. No es|jeeial impulse moved her, and 
ceitainly no expectation that that particular 
morning would see the dreaded British war¬ 
ships in the Ijay. It was only when presently 
she withdrew hei eyeif from a long gaze at 
the \ague lines where blue sky and blue 
w'ater met and mingled hazily in the heat- 
mist that she saw a boat lying moored within 
a few yards of her, drawn so closely to a great 
rock that it was almost lost in its shadow. 


Priscilla stood looking across her parched 
garden and down the dusty white curve of 
the road to the shore. Already the breezt- 
was dying and the sun’s rays were strengthen¬ 
ing—the day would be as fiercely hot as 
yester^y had been. She stepped back, 
dropping her'hand, into the cool gloom of 
the great, sparsely-furnished sitting-room. Old 
Martha was just settirfi her chair in place 
before the spread breakwt-tablo. 

“ I shall go out as sc^^ as I have eaten 


Priscilla started with a .sedse of shock that 
set all her pulses beating. That a boat 
should he there was in itsqlf nothing, since 
that [)art of the beach provided e.xcelleiit 
anchorage for fishermen’s skiffs and such 
small craft. Was this a fisherman’s boat? 
Was it her fancy that it.had about it a curious 
air of stealth and secrecy, and that its shape 
and aspect were somehow strange ? The 
whole expanse of the bay lay tramiuil and 
empty, but from that {x>tnt the shore took a 
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sudden inward curve so deep that if the 
thought which had darted into her head was 
a right one, and this indeed a British boat, 
half-a-dozen warships might well lie anchored 
before the town and she not see. 

She had never yet in her life yielded to an 
unreasoning terror, hut she turned now and 
hurried up the shelving beach and along the 
road again as swiftly as though the long- 
exi^cted booming of the guns had shocked 
her ears. If she were right, who knew that 
the hated scarlet c<«its might not be close, 
she thought, almost running and all breath¬ 
less. She was passing the point where a side 
track, striking through a belt of woodland, 
made a short road to the town, when a wagon 
came lumbering out at a clum.sy gallop, and 
she sprang aside to avoid it. There was a 
shout of warning in a man’s voice that 
changed to one of recognition, a scream 
from a woman, And the horses were pulled 
up beside her. Prisc-illa recognised one of 
the chief of the town’s storekeepers and his 


wife, a couple of scared children clinging to 
her, a wailing infant in her ^rms. The man’s 
keen, brown face was composed enough, but 
the woman’s was literally blank with terroi'; 
the wagon was filled with a heap of orna¬ 
ments and household furnishings—snatched 
up, it was plain, in the very wildness of 
flight. Priscilla, looking, understood. “The 
British ? ” she exclaimed. “ They are come, 
Mr. I.ightfoot ? Are they come ? " 

“ Yes, yes ! ” the woman cried, shrilly. She 
put out a hand and clutched the girl’s arm. 
“ 'J'here’s four ships — four in the bay 1 
And more coining! 'riiey’ll blow down the 
town and come ashore and kill all they can 
catch. We're going to my cousin’s Uway 
inshore. You'd best come along, Priscilla 
Kirton, if you don't want to be murdered too 1 ” 
The renewed cries of the frightened children 
almost drow'ned the wail with which she threw 
her hands over her face, rocking to and fro 
distnictedly. Her htislmnd, as well as he 
could, spoke through the uproar. It was 

true enough—four 
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— great King’s shijjs 

were anchored in 
the bay, their guns 
trained upon the 
town. At any mo¬ 
ment the firing 
might begin. For¬ 
mal warning had 
been signalled tliat 
unless the place sur¬ 
rendered bombard¬ 
ment would follow. 
Almost every able- 
bodied man there 
was at work upon 
the defences; the 
old and the women 
and children were 
hiding or flying, as 
he himself had 
been forced to do 
by his wife’s help¬ 
less clamour and 
terror. As for sur¬ 
render-- 

Priscilla inter¬ 
rupted, a blaze of 
scarlet fiaming in 
her pale cheeks. 
The town was David Lynn to her ; it was as 
though she had heard her lover asked to play, - 
the coward. 

The town will never surrender 1 ” she 
cried. “Never!” 

At least it would give a good account of 
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itself first, the man answered, grimly. Would 
she come with them ? There was room in the 
wagon. Perhaps if she was frightened- 

Priscilla stepped back. 

“ 1 am not frightened,” she said, quietly— 
and indeed it seemed that this check had 
restored her calmness of nerve ; her voice 
was quite steady, her trembling past ; in¬ 
wardly she told herself, with a touch of con¬ 
tempt, that for a few minutes she certainly 
had been frightened. “ I am not frightened,” 
she said. “ And thank you, Mr. Lightfoot; 
but I think I won’t come. My house must 
be quite out of the range of fire, and maylx: 
I shall be useful if 1 stay. 1 have got all 
the bails ready if they--bring me anyone to 
look to; and it’s like they may.” 

The man hardly waited for the words : Jus 
wife called to him wildly to go on— go on ' 
He lashed the horses in response, and the 
wagon went clattering and swaying down tlu* 
road in a whirling cloud of dust, l^iscilla 
followed, with her usual quiet [wce of dignity 
now. She w.is ashamed that she should 
have felt almost a |>atuc, should have shown 
herself a weak t reatiire nearly akin to 
Jonallun f.ightfoot's terrilied wile , she who 
had [)cr.sonalh no cause for tenor, since, 

even should the red-coats come- It was 

as the thought sluiped itself in hei hrain that 
she sto])ped, seeing the red upon the ground. 

It lay 4t the side of the niad, close to the 
gra.s.s, a (mteh as large a.s her hand. Dust 
had filmed it over; it was black-edged where 
the Sun had dried it, hut e\ en for an instant 
there was in her mind no doubt or (|uestiou 
as to what it was. A glance at the lielt of 
green showed her that the leaves were 
crushed and broken, as though some creature 
had dragged it.self heavily and painfully 
through, and there, in the shadow of a clump 
of bushes, lay something dark and still. In 
a moment, her face as while as her kerchief, 
she was on her knees beside the man. 

He was quite unconscious, and the wound 
from which the blood had flowed was in his 
side; his hand was pressed upon it as he lay. 
She lifted it, and it dropped as though he 
were dead ; she put her own upon his heart, 
and felt it beating feebly. For only a moment 
as she stood erect again did she look at 
him helplessly; the next, as fast as hbr 
feet could take her, she was running down 
the road to Mrs. Pierce’s cottage. The 
kitchen was empty as she darted in; her 
bottle of cordial, its cork drawn, stood with 
a glass upon the table; she snatched up 
both and ran back. The man, lying as she. 
had left him, stirred and moaned m little as 


m 

she raised his head upon her arm, pujlting thn 
glass to his lips. At first his teeth wer 0 
clenched, but the flutter of his eyelids seemed 
to tell of returning consciousness; she 
crmxed and crooned to him as she might 
have done to a child, and presently he drank. 
Watching the leaden colour leave his cheeks 
she contrived to fill the glass again, and he 
emptied it, turning his head with a sigh 
against her shoulder. It was as he lay so 
lliat she for the first time realized that he was 
Ixith handsome .and young. She was still 
holding him when his eyes opened and stared 
at her. She stopped him when he moved 
hi.s lips. 

“ You mustn’t talk,” she said, in her clear, 
distinct voice. " If you do your side will 
begin bleeding again. I was passing and 
saw you lying here. It isn’t very bad, I 
think, but you’ve got to be quiet. I’m going 
to see it I can make a bandage for it, but 
first try to move a little when I help you, so 
as to rest against the tice. Gently, because 
you don’t want to lose any more blood." 

He obeyed, and .she contrived to lift him 
so that the tree-trunk gave him some support. 
She' made him drink aiipther glass of her 
coidial, and then, kneeling at his side, pulled 
the kerchief from her neck and the handker- 
I'hief from her pocket for a b.andage. Her 
broad hat had falleiU'back ; the .sun was 
gilding her great coil of high twisted golden 
hair; he lay watching her as her deft 
hands tore and folded, inwardly wondering 
whence there could have appeared this girl, 
like a stately young rustic goddess in a 
flowered chintz gown. Ifut he was obedient 
and did nut speak, being, indeed, too ex¬ 
hausted. .Shu stood for a moment looking at 
him doubtfully when her bandage was in place. 

“It i.sn’t far to home,” she said, “only a 
piece down tlie rmd, and that’s t'he-pearest 
place where }’uu can rest and be looked to. 
But I don’t think you’ll manage to walk, even 
if you rest on my shoulder.” Her knitted 
brow of perplexity cleared suddenly. “Ah, 
she cried, “ ni.'iybe you could ride ! Do you 
think you could, if I help you ? ” 

He made a movement of assent, instantly 
perceiving what she meant In the unfenced 
meadow flanking the opposite side of the 
road a couple of horses were grazing—fat, 
placid, broad-backed creatures, feeding lazily 
in the sunshine. Neither moved as she 
approached; she had no difficulty in catch¬ 
ing the nearer by its halter-rope and leading 
it across. The young man got upon his feet 
with her help, and, staggering and leaning 
upon her shoulder, managed presently to 
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mount Her fear was Itst the effort should 
stait his wound bleeding afresh then that 
the pain of the animals awkward amble 
would overptjwd him Sh( watched him 
with a face of oale aUrm and solic itude as he 
sat with his head droo[)ing forward on his 
breast, his hand clutching the m.inc more 
than once she. swallowtd hack a ci), suit 
that with the mat step he must roll to the 
ground the length of diist\ road hiking 
in the scon lung sun glare seemed tnillcss 
lier fate was eiimson incl his de ith white 
when she led the horse thioiigh hei garden 
gate and up to the house cUior She sup 
ported him thioiiuh the enti\ incl into the 
sitting reiom end there, hetoie she ecuildspe ik 
he staggered to ta ehiui ind swoonid^iwi\ 
Ihiseilh had esixeted it she w is onl\ 
thankful that it had not oceuireei he lore 
She lan and called Martha and togiihei 
they lifted and laid him on a c oue h I he n 


she fetched brandy, forcing it down his throat 
as she had forced the eordial, and water to 
bathe his head In a few minutes his eyes 
opened again She stopped him when he 
made a struggle to raise hini&e'^ 

“ I le still,” she said, gently peremptory 
“ You must kee>p quiet " 

“ But, madam I oh, pardon me I 
e iniiot ’ he began to protest feebly 
“You must keep still,’ Priscilla repealed 
" I am going to bathe your wound and dress 
It properly the bullet is not in it, I think 
\ oil need not be afraid I know what to do. 
Once mj lathe 1 stumbled when he was carry 
mg his gun and was much worse hurt It 
was III the winter time, and the snow was so 
dec p that the dcM tor could not eome for a 
week lie s.ud I had done all that he 
< nuld She lu suited something in his 
ispresMon pu//Ud bei “ But if you would 
lccl<.i*iei tisjiotvcr) far 1 will go — 

“ No, no, pray ' ” he l\ 

(laimid,(]uickly “ Indeed, 
1 beg thit you will not 
so far trouble yourself If 
\ou will in your great kind 
ness look to my hurt in 
Itself It IS not much, 1 
flunk - 

” I think not Please lie 
still, said I’riseilla 

He submitted, dosing 
his e)es Whatever pain 
her ministrations may ^ve* 
given him, he made no 
sign hevond an cMiasiunal 
wintc, but hei touch was 
so gentle and so cleft that 
It was picjliably little, and 
althciugh ho had lost so 
much blood the wound, as 
she had said, was not in 
Itself severe He was quite 
}Oung, haidly more than a 
boy, sh( thought, l(X>king 
at his handsome, dear cut 
face as it lay back upon her 
tamliour worked cushion- 

Who was be ? Hts dress 
was plain, but less rough 
than a farmer or store* 
keeper would wear, and* 
the pistol m his belt was 
silver-mounted. His bands, 
though sunburnt and mus- 
eular enough, were iveU- 
shaped and dne-grained, 
.ind his skin was white. In 
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bis speech, bis tone and manner, there was a 
!>ubt)e something entirely unlike the gruff 
vcuces and uncouth bearing of most of the 
men she knew. 

« Perhaps he came from Boston ? The mun 
in Boston were different, she had heard; 
they were fine gentlemen there; and certainly 
he looked very much her idea of a fine 
gentleman—or would do, differently arrayed. 
By the time her work was done she had 
decided that he must have come from Boston. 
It was Characteristic of her that so far she 
had hardly paused to wonder how he had 
eome by his w’ound. She did not speak 
until she had helped him to a great cushioned 
chair,*and black Maitha had gathered up the 
basin, cloths, and dressings and eairied them 
away. Her simjilieity svas ejuite blimUto the 
wonder and admiiation with which his dark 
eyes regarded her as she moved in the shaded 
green glrxim of the room. • 

“ You will do well now," she .said. ‘‘ if it 
docs nut inflame, and I hope it will not if 
you take eaie. It was losing so iniK h blood 
that made you swoon.” .She shuddeied a 
little, recalling the led patch, hut foi which 
she would nut have seen him. “ You fell 
just at the edge of the io.id, 1 think.” 

“ 1 think so yes.” He put his hand to 
his head with a confused gesture. “J 
remember that the faintness overpowered me 
all at once, and I fell. I must have hetm 
insensible for hours before I eanu‘ to myself 
ani^struggled as far as a tree .it the edge ol 
the wood. I sui>[x)se I swooned again. It 
was there you found me, madam ^ ’’ 

“ Yes,” said Priscilla. The formal resiieel 
of his manner and the ceremony of his 
address both pleased her fiom their very 
newness ; she smiled at him gravely “ 1 am 
glad I chanced to go out so early,” she said, 
“for, indeed, I think you might have died 
had you lain there long in the sun.” .Shu 
paused. “ It would have lieen better to 
wait until morning after you left the stage 
hereal)out& it is not like Boston -there are 
rough men on the roads who will almost do 
murder for robbery. You are not robbed, 1 
hope,*sir ? ” 

“lam not robbed. And I think the man 
who ffred at me has sufficient good cause to 
remember me, though less, probably, than 1 
to remember him." 

You shot at him ? Then you saw him, 
sir?” she questioned, quickly. 

“I fired—yes. I can scarce say I saw 
him.” His tone changed with his short, 
half laugh—she had no time to think it an 
odd one. ” I have not to thank you. 


May I ask the name of the good .SamaritaA* 
to whom I owe so much gratitude? ” 

Priscilla told him her name, understanding 
at once the meaning of his significant glance 
at the hand which bore only David’s heavy old 
rose-bniliant ring. No; she was not married, 
she .said simply- not yet. She was too un¬ 
sophisticated to think his curiosity—smoothed 
by his fine m,inMer impertinent,and answered 
w ilh the .same frankness other questions which 
he suggested rather than ])Ut into words. 
Presently she had even told him that she 
and l)a\id would be married when the war 
was over and the British «>ent back home. 
He rose when she hud been silent a minute, 
.sweeping her .v ceremonious bow. 

“This gentleman, whose name I do not 
know „ should lie a hap])y man, madam, as he 
is ceitamly a most fortunate one," he said, 
gall.intl>. “ When the war is over—at which 
you w'lll not rejoice more than I—you and 
he will have, believe me, no more sincere 
well wisher than he who has so much cause 
to thank you. Permit me to do so once 
more, must giatefull}, before I go.” 

“(io ' " Priscilla eehoeil. Astoni.shed, she 
stood (piiekly m his way, stopping him. 

“ You do not think of going?” she cried. 

“U ith my best thanks —yc.s. 1 have troubled 
)ou too miK h alre.uly, and my business- 

“ Hut your businevs can surely wait a 
little?” said •’risiilla. .She pointed from the 
window across her garden, baking in the 
siorehing sunshine; the veiy air seemed 
.1 (juiver in the fervid glare. “ Indeed, you 
must not go, all weak as you arc,” she .said, 
earnesti). “ 'I'hi heat was terrible an hour 
ago It is worst, now -you would faint again. 
I’ray wait and rest until evening, if you will 
do no mote. '1 hough if you will stay until 
to morrow and it would lx: bettpr for your 
wound you will he very welcome, siir There 

see you t-annot w'alk ; you are staggering 
now. ’ 

.She caught him by the arm, supporting 
him, doing it easily, for she was almost as 
tall as he. As she did so the hot, brooding 
silence was broken by a booming roar, and 
another and another. There was no surprise 
in Priscilla's involuntary cry. 'I’hrough all 
her tending of her guest her senses had been ' 
on the alert fur the sound which would tell 
that the threatened bombardment of the 
town had begun. As it roiled into silence 
she spoke quite steadily, although she was 
vety white. A chorus of guttural cries rose 
from the kitchen across the entry, where old 
Martha and her older husband clung together 
in a panic of fright. 
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“ It in the British," she said *' lliej are 
finng on the town." 

“ The**the British ? ” he stammered. 

'* Yus There are four great King’s ships 
in the bay, I heard it just before I saw you, 
and tliat they had signalled they would 
bombard unless the town surrendered. It is 


you allow me to ask ?—this-s-fije—-the firing 
—gives you no special cause of atiidety? I 
trust with all my heart that there ra no one 
in the town for whom you greatly care ? " • 

“ My David is there," said Prisdlla, simply, 
“ He—^your lover? Is he a soldier ?” 
“Yes—until we send the British home 


likely that they have waited to give time for the again," she answered, proudly. 

women and children to go ” She pushed a He might have divined the words, though 

he had not heard 



them, by the lofty 
lift of her head. 
Once more came 
the booming roar of 
the great guns, fill¬ 
ing the rouns with 
deafeiting billows of 
sound, from the 
kitchen came a re¬ 
newed clamour of 
terrified moans and 
cries. As both died 
away another sound 
became audible 
from the road—a 
wild clatter of hoofs 
and wheels and 
running feet, wagon 
after wagon swept 
by in a haze of dust 
of their own raising 
—the affrighted 
townspeople were ip 
full flight Pnscilla 
ran out upon •the 
porch as a stout 
man on hotseback 
—a girl, his daugh¬ 
ter, clinging to his 
waist —reined up at 
her gate. 

“There’s another 
ship in the bay," he 
shouted. “ThqiYe 
saving the Britishers 
will send enough 
men ashore to hold 


• the town when it’s 


chair towards him, seeing him, she thought, down. They’ll loot and bum what’s left and 

whiter than he bad been yet “ Ah, you did take all the prisoners they can. You’d best 

not know she exclaimed. “Indeed, I am run while there’s time^ my girl, if ipm want 

sorry,i sir. - there is no need for f^r; the to be safe.” 

house is weiUo,id>6fi>the range of fire.. You He galloped on, adding to the cloud of 
will take no hann beret*’ dust that envelop^ him. PriaoiUa turned 

Oh, madaA-^hatm *" He pushed radii hick. 
the chair tif though with it he poshed ' "I am not afraid,’’ she said, qitiet}]^. 

the suggo^udii “ I have no fear for they come they will hardly hutt a tamnaci, 

believe ^nor^apd am tbrakfiit mdotd that taaybe the town is letter .defb&^ed tl^n 
there need be- tme for you. Arid^Habd*- they ^There's only ope place dwYs 
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weak, David told me, and as they can’t know 
where that is-” 

“What’s that?” cried the yuung man, 
suddenly. 

Priscilla turned, as quirk as he to hear the 
new sound 'I'hrough the eddying ha/e uf 
white dust which the wagons had left, an 
advancing mass of figures loomed into view 
—blue shoulders swung steadily to the tramp 
of marching feet Ihe girl gave an eager 
cry, understanding—the garrison from the 
fort lower down the roast were going to the 
relief of the bombarded town If the Hntish 
made their threatened landing it would not 
be easy Onee more the roar of tht guns 
broke,* rolled away tliunderouslv, and died 
Priscilla spoke qua kly a sudden mi nioiy 
staking her. 

“Ah'” she ened, “perhaps tht) hi\c 
been ashore .driady' It is whit David 
# feared -that they might send somtoiie to 
hnd out—spy out - the best point to itt a k 
And there was a boat—I am sure a Ihiiish 
bf^at -on the beach this morning ' ' 

“ A boat ? ” he echoed 
“Yes, a little boit, mcxHcd undei i roi k 
this side oi the bend I he ships i oulrl hive 
anehored there in the nightannl they would 
never be seen from the town Ihiy miv 
have sent some men ashore*, or mnlie onlv 
one” She paused “ Ah ' ” she <ntd ignn, 
“ perhaps it was they who hied at you \ on 
said you did not see ” 

“ Who fired at me ^ ” he echoed again 
‘^Yes, yes \\ hy not ? 1 he British 

don’t you understand ? ” 

“ 1 he British fire ? At me ? No, no, a 
thief -a footpad -nothing more ” 

He laughed Friseilk’s hand drofiixd to 
her side, she stood rigid, lor a sp lee in 
which a clcxk might have ticked thiti times 
they looked at eaeh other, she could not 
have told what she read in his lac e it was 
as though she saw a great bla/e of light 
illuminate him. “ Ah, f understand ' ’ she 
cned. “ You rowed in the boat' You are 
an Englishman < You are a spv ’ ” 

Each had kllen baek from the other, the 
tramp»of the passing feet seemed to swell and 
fill the rcx}m before he spoke, steadily, meet 
ing the sudden fire of her accusing eyes 
“ You are right,” he said “ I am an 
Bngli^mao, madam—a spy, if it pleases you 
Ur use the word. And I take no shame to 
myself that it is so, though some, 1 own, that 
I deceived yon." 

**No Shame ?” she cried. 

**KQne^ Ia;aroeashore last night in the 
boat ahan our sbipe anch<«ed, and with the 
vsi.««sSi.-3a 


object you surmise What then ? I obeyed 
niy ciders, as a soldier needs must do—ai 
your lover needs must do while he bean 
arms 1 did not choose the office, what 
man would, when success means no honoui 
and failure death ? It is the fortune uf war.' 
He shrugged with a half laugh “Faith, 
were it my clioice, madam, it may be that 1 
would lather lake my quietus in open fight 
than with niy bar k against a wall' ” 

“ You -went to the town>” Priscilla gasped 
“Yes. A sentry saw and challenged me 
I (oiild not give the password and he fired 
1 heie you h tve it iii a nutshell ” 

cm you were trying to get back to the 
bcMt when you swooned?” , 

“Vis 

‘ Uhat IS your nime?’ she demanded 
“ I am Lieutenant ( haries Daventry.” 

“ I )o YOU know ’ stu stretched out hei 
hand lowirds the load -“do you know, if I 
i all to the soldiers if I say only *k word— 
whIt they will do?” 

“ Iluy will shoot me But I think you 
will not sav the woid ” 

“ Be I riusc 1 am a woman ?" 

“ ( )h, m idam —no ' But because you are 
youiscif ’ 

She tuniLcl to the window and back again, 
looking at him as he stood by the table, 
while and (|iiiet, Ins hand pressed over the 
woimcl she Ind diessed One gesture he 
had nnde as though to beg her silence, but 
only one Onee mote came the boom uf 
the guns As it died she shrank back 
shuddi nng, and for a moment hid her lace. 

“ I cm t do it' ” she said, brokenly. “ 1 
1 an t (all to them ' You- haven't done 
me any haim It Wtss your duty, 1 suppose, 
and maybe you're light about T)avia, 1 
hadn t tliuught of that He might have had 
to do what you ve done It’s what you called 
it tin fortune uf war And that’s cruel at 
In St ’ bhe stopped, composing herself. “ I 
wish things hadn t hapjiened that you came 
htie, sir,' she resumed, cjuietly, “but since 
they have you are quite safe I’ll help you 
aw.iy when it’s dark and not say anything. 
You sha’n t take any harm from me ” 

“ Oh, you are an angel' ” cned Daventry, 
eagerly He caught her hand like an im¬ 
pulsive boy —indeed, he was little more. 
“Believe me, I would almost rather have 
bled to death where you found roe than conte 
here to cause you this distress. But I hoped 
1 might quit the house without discoveiy— 
as 1 should have done had you permitted it 
—and with as fervent a gratitude as 1 pro¬ 
fessed” He hesitated “ And—and, mad^» 
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if I would have begged your silence as 
earnestly as I thank you for your mercy, it is 
not for my own sake only, but because that 
dying—and in such a fashion !—1 should 
break a heart that’s as tender as your own." 

“ Your wife ? " asked Pn.scjlla. 

“ My sweetheart; but, 1 hope, like you, 
to be a wife when the war is over. May I 
show you her [licturc ? 1 could nut leave it 
when I disguised myself—I had the fancy 
that she w'ould bring me escape and good 
fortune. Ah, 1 fear it is stained ! ” 

The little case he drew from an inner 
pocket and put into her hand was indeed 
stained. Priscilla kxiked at the exquisitely- 
tinted miniature it contained —to her the 
small, radiant, dark-eyed brunette fice was a 
very wonder of loveliness; but Uaventry, 
lover though he was, owned that the face 
bunding oi er it was more beautiful. 

“ She’s very pretty,” .she said, admiringly, 
“ I don’t think 1 ever saw anybody just so 
pretty Will you tell me her name, sir ? ” 

“Alice Carew. She is an orphan, and 
lives with my mother in 
Devonshire.” 

“ David’s mother came 
from Devonshire,” saitl 
Priscilla. “ She .says it's 
a wonderful beautiful 
place — that there’.s no 
thing like it in America. 

She lives a little way down 
the road with his married 
sister; she’s quite old.” 

She closed the case and 
returned it with almost a 
smile; all heranger seemed 
evaporated. He was, she 
thought again, such a boy. 

And David might have 
had to do just what he had 
dona—David, who loved 
her as he loved his dafk,- 
eyed sweetheart. It was 
the fortune of war. “ In¬ 
deed, I hope you may go 
safely back to her, sir,” 
she said, earnestly, “ when 
the war is over.” 

“ Should. I be so fortu¬ 
nate, neithor she nor I 
will ever, forget to whom 
we owe our hapf^n^ and 
I my life,” he answered* 

He bad a gallsnt spirit, 
and bad borne himself 
boldly and-well, but he 
was ' (tom loss of 


blood; faintness overpowered again; with 
a inutter of apology he sank into a chair. His 
white face and elating e}res were enough to 
arouse all the alarm and solicitude of a ntlrse 
in Priscilla; she fanned him until he re¬ 
covered, then ran for her cordial bottle and 
made him drink, and for food and made him 
eat. It was only now she realized how many 
hours he must have been fa-sting. 

The tramp of the marching soldiers had 
died away in the hot dust of the road when 
she pre.sently explained that it would be easy 
for him to get away in safety after bightfalL 
If the British had made a landing to the 
south of the town, as it seemed was their 
commiKlore's plan, a road she knew of 
through the wood would probably lead close 
to their pickets; she u'ould harness the horse 
and wagon and herself drive him as near as 
might be. Listening, wondering at her com- 
[losurc, he [lerhaps wondered, too, how Alice 
(,'.irew would have borne herself in the place 
of the New Kngland girl. But he said 
nothing beyond a fervent reiteration of his 
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thanks, ’and rose obedi^tly when she said 
that'now be tnust rest and sleep. Glancing 
at the window with the words, she uttered an 
ejacblation, threw open a door, and motioned 
him into the room beyond. 

“Go in—(|uickly ! They may see you,” 

she exclaimed, 

“Soldiers?” cried Daventry. He had 
caught a glimpse of blue by the gate. 
“ They have tracked nre, then ! ” 

“ No, no—I am sure, no. 'I'hey’re I'rom 
the town—there's a wagon—I understand. 
They’ve brought me somebody who is hurt 
to tend to. I'hey know I’ve got everything 
fixed and ready. Quick, and I'll turn the 
key on you." 

She pushed him through, turned the key, 
slipped it into her ]iocket, and ran out, 
throwing open the house door The^roup 
of men standing outside were in dusty blue 
uniforms ; one in advjince wore a ministei’s 
black dres.s. She spoke quickly, nut waiting 
to be addressed. 

“ I saw you, Mr. liurnetl,” she said 
“ You’ve brought me someone that’s hurl 
I’m glad you remembered that I’d have 
things ready. If there’s more than one 
Martha and I will tend to tlieiii I’ve fne 
beds altogether. No? Then who is it? 
Is he very bad?” 

There was a pause. The men shuffled 
their feet uneasily. The minister made a 
helpless gesture; his large, rugged face was 
very pale. Priscilla with a gasp fell back 
from* him—when she lay in her coffln she 
would be no whiter. 

“ It is I'hivid ! ” she said. 

The minister was an old man, with 
daughters of his own. He laid his hand on 
her shoulder. 

“God comfort you, my child," he said, 
with solemn tenderness. “ God help you to 
bear it I" 

“ He is dead ! ” said Priscilla. 

'Phe calm of utter conviction was in lier 
voice. The minister bowed his head. A.s 
for a moment she reeled and he caught and 
supported her, the roar of the guns hoome<l 
out agaifo It died into silence, and she put 
his hand away. Her dilated eyes were as 
blank as though she were blind, but her 
voice was quite steady. 

'M—'Shall not faint,” she said, “Thank 

E ouj Mh Burnett ; it was kind of you to come, 
ut thete^ nothih ^ you can say. You have 
broi^t 1^ hece-^-^ me? ” 

'. Yt$,’''sidid the minister, hdplessly, 

** Yea,” she repeated. “ Alive or dead we! 
belong ^ each other; iPe here he should ^ 


come.” She moved across the entry andV 
threw open a door. “ My room is ready—I ’ 
got it ready. Will you tell them, plea.se, to 
bring him in ? ” 

The minister obeyed. Not a muscle of 
Priscilla’s face moved as she watched the 
stretcher rarrietl in and set down. As the 
.soldiers, bare-headed and treading softly, 
went out, the old man moved to the bier, 
looking at her [>ityingly. 

“ He is <piite undisfigured, my dear,” he 
said, gently. “ He must have died almost 
instantly and without pain. He looks at 
peace. Will you see ? ” 

She shook her head a.s he made a move- 
iiient to rai.se the cloth that covered the dead 
man's face, motioned {u;ross tlie entry towards 
llie sitting room, and led ti»e way there. The 
minister lx.'g.rn to speak and she checked 
linn, holding up her hand. 

“Don't, [ileaie, Mr. Burnett,” she said, 
.steadily. “ You’re a good man and you 
mean kindly, but there isn't any comfort for 
me in all you can say. My David is dead.” 
h'or a moment she waited, fighting fiercely 
for self control “1 -heard the guns begin. 

It was then ? ’’ 

“ No. It was in the night, my dear.” 

“ In the night !" 

“ Yes. We cannot Ik; sure of what 
happened- -he was dead heiore anyone could 
te.nch him. He was on sentry duty-” 

“ Senliy duty ' ” 

- and was heard to challenge and then 
fire The shot was followed by another— 
the one that killed him. U is supposed that 
the British must have sent ashore spies or a 
s])v, and that-" 

“ A spy! ” 

The former repetitions had been .strained 
whispers; this shrilled into a cry. The 
minister was not observant; he hurried, on. 

“It is so supposed, my dear. Had he 
been .seen he might have lKK;n followed and 
(aptiired, hot that was not the case. It is 
not even known whether he was wounded 

probably not, since he got away and 
escaped.” 

“He got away and e.scaped 1 ” Pri.sci]la 
repeated. She |>ointed to the door. “ Will 
you wait, Mr. Burnett, and ask the soldier; 
to watt, for a few minutes, before you go 
back to the town ? ” 

I'he minister, with a look of wonder, went 
out. Priscilla swung round to the locked 
door ; in a moment she had turned the key 
,and flung it open. Daventry confronted her 
on the threshold with a foce as death-white 
as her own. 
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“ You need say notliing,” he said, hoarsely. 
“ I heard.” 

She stood rigid, staring at him. 

“ I went to the window and saw. Then 1 
listened here. I know, now, what I have 
done.” 

She did' not move. 

“ 1 heard what you said —you will denounce 
me as the spy who shot your lover—we both 
know what tl^^'i^ans. I asked your mercy 
once—I don’t ask it now, but there is a thing 
I think you will not refuse me. When I am 
dead, will you send this to Alice Carew, at 
Bideford, in Devon ? And tell her —if I may 
ask. sp much—that, however else I died, it 


was at least as faithful to her as man can be 
to woman." 

He kissed the miniature and put it into 
her hand. There was no change in her 
fixed face as she took it and wept out. 
Daventry, li.stcning to her footsteps crossing 
the outer room, waiting to hear those of the 
soldiers approaching, said to himself that he 
would ask no moment of respite—would, on 
the contrary, beg them to Ije swift, lest a fit 
of faintness from his loss of blo^ should 
overpower him before it was done. The 
door opened again, and Priscilla stood there 
alone. “Take it back,” she said, hoarsely. 
“ I—have not said it 1 ” 
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“You have not?” Bewildered, incredu* 
lous, he stared ‘at her, and from her to the 
miniature she offered him in her extended 
Band. “You—you are sparing me?’’ he 
exclaimed 

“ I have not said it,” Priscilla repeated. 
For a moment her cairn failed her; a 
sob caught her throat. “ Oh ! " she cried, 
“ 1 couldn’t do it — 1 couldn’t tell them. I 
meant to—for a minute I meant it—but I 
couldn’t say the words I I promised you 
you trusted mo—and you’re only like a boy ' 
And here’s this lady you’re going to marry - ■ 
I can’t break her hemt too -1 can’t niak<-* 
her suffer what I’ve got to hear. You sjikI 
yoii^iad a mother--like David. I couldn’t 
do It! ■’ 

“ I wish his bullet had killed mo' ’’ 
Daventry said, with a groan, “l.wish, I 
swrar, that I had Ix'cn the one to die ' ” 

“ You won’t feel so to morrow,” said 
Priscilla, (|uietly. 'I'here was almost com 
passion for his distress in her eyes. “ You’ll 
think of her—your sweetheart—then, and 
remember that maybe your dying would have 
killed her tern.” 

She paused-'U s[>asm she could not finite 
control twisted her mouth awry. 

“It’s the fortune of war: it seems that 
say.s all there is to say. My David is dead, 
and you killed him. It might have been he 
that killed you. It wouldn’t have been his 
blame,. and it isn t yours. 'Phings- just 
hapiien. But it seems hard on women that 
kings and such—they that make the trouble 
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—can’t find a different way of putting their 
quarrels right—it .seems sort of Iwd.” 

“It is worse !” 1 faventry groaned again. 
Tears rushed to his eyes as he met hers that 
were dry. “ Oh,” he bnjkc out, {lassionatcly, 
“ if I could thank you—if it were possible ! 
But what words dare 1 use ? May I die the 
day I forget you and my gratitude I And 
believe, I entreat you, that all my life 1 shall 
carry in my heart the grief of having broken 
yours." 

He fell on his knee as he caught and 
kissed her hand. Months afterwards, safe in 
Fnglund, at Alice Carew’s side, recounting to 
her, as he did very faithfully, ihe events of 
tins day, he told his sweetheart that a princess 
could have taken the homage with no finer 
dignity. Indeed, as Priscilla spoke and 
looked then he never in all his after life 
forgot her, but was wont to declare that once 
at least it had been vouchsafed to him to see 
the face of an angel. And liemg young and 
of a tender heart, and weak from his wound, 
and, mori'ovLT, torn by a very passion of pity 
and grief and gratitude, he sobbed as he 
knelt to her over the cruel fortune of war. 
She drew away the hand that was like ice to 
his touch, and went out to where the .soldiers 
and the minister wailed by the door. 

" i am sorry I kcfit you, Mr. BumetL 
There’s nothing to wait for,” she said, 
steadily. 

Her step was no less steady as she turned 
away. 'I'he booming oi the guns rolled through 
the house again us she knelt beside her dead. 
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place with the able works of 1 )c Toajueville and 
Von Holst. It was the first time that an English¬ 
man had w'ritten on American institutions a book 
which did not (tfifend liecausc of unrcasunable 
condemnation or fulsome praise, 'I'hc book was 
pre|)ared during a lull in his political life, when the 
defeat in r 886 of Mr. Gladstone’s third Ministry 
gave Mr. Bryce a long holiday in America. He 
returned to enter the Cabinet of 189 a as Chan¬ 
cellor of the 
I )uchy of t.an- 
caster, and took 
considerable part 
in framing the 
second Home 
Rule Bill. When 
I^rd Rosebery 
became Premier, 
Mr. Bryce be¬ 
came Resident 
of the Hoard of 
Trade, and when 
the present 
Liberal Govern¬ 
ment was formed, 
Mr. Bryte was 
madcChiefSecre- 
tary for Ireland, 
an office for wh ich 
his birth and 
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\/WHEN it was first reported 
* ^ that Professor Bryce was 
to be made British Ambas.sador to 
the United States, an American 
in ^vondon remarked, “ Why, he 
always has been.” In the un¬ 
truth of this lay the truth of it. 
is probably no man in English public life 
better fitted to fill this important diplo¬ 
matic post than the man who during the 
past thirty years has been fitting himself 
for it unconsciously. His frequent visits to 
the United States, his wide experience of its 
institutions, and his impartial, lengthy study 
of its people, their performances and a.spira- 
tions, which resulted in that masterly book, 
“ The American Commonwealth ”—nil have 
prepared him for his coming labours. That 
he is persona groHssima to the Americans 
there 19 no doubt. That his labours may 
prove pleasures is the hope of all. 

A prize essay, written in Mr. Bryce’s Oxford 
days, and prepared, in expanded form, for 
publication in 1862 , gave to its author a world¬ 
wide r^uhuion. Mr. Bryce was then twenty- 
four. ’!|^e bo(^ is now a classic. The honour 
aeporded to it was only less than that paid 
to “The American Commons^th,” which , 
appeared in 1888 , and immediately took its 
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synijtathios had (ibvicuisly filled him. Neetl and degrees he has gained at the world’s 

less to sijy, tlie loss of Ireland, owing to Universities would take this page to cnumc- 

Mr. Bryce's new appointment, will he the rate, for, as one writer has said, “'I'he 

gain of the United States. constant wonder of his friemls is how one 

Though actively connected with political small head can carry all he knows." 
and academic life for forty years, Mr. An e.\( client pen-picture of Mr. Bryce tells 
Bryce has found time for travelling and us that he is “ a gaunt, grey man of sixty¬ 
literary . work. He has been called “the eight years, with shaggy, white brows over- 

most versatile of living linglishmen,” which hanging eyes so remarkably keen that they 

would be (|uite true had lie not lieen compel notice. He is always attentively 

bom in Ireland, son of a Scotch father listened to by the House, which never fails 

and Irish mother, and educated in (Glasgow, to show res^iect to men who have great gifts 

whence he went to Oxford. The honours linked with sincerity of purjxise.” 



















The. Hamoors of Hieatrical Posters. 

By Gkorce Landi^k. 


HE important part that pic¬ 
torial jposters play in connec¬ 
tion with theatrical aflkirs mirt 
be obvious to anybody who 
gives the merest glance at the 
hoardings. Forty years ago 
theatrical pictorials were almost unknown, 
but with lithe introduction of the touring com- 
piany system they came gradually into pro¬ 
minence, and. have continued to make head¬ 
way until now, when scarcely any theatrical 
enterprise can be started without them. 

The leading situation in many dramas is 
usually one of pain or horror. Explosions, 
executions of all kinds, murders, fires, floods, 
shipwrecks, avalanches, railway collisions, 
battle scenes, deadly struggles on the verges 
of clifls, and alarming falls into the depths 
below (usually done by acrobats in mo 
mentary substitution for real actors who 
play the parts), flght.s in balloons, duels to 
the death (sometimes between women), 
burglaries, convict-prison scenes, the ghostly, 
the horrible, the utterly mysterious, and the 
thoroughly commonplace, arc all to be 
found. Nearly everything that has hap 
pened, might happen, or could not possibly 
happen under any circumstances has been 
pressed into the service of the British 
draftiatist and illustrated in the pictorial poster. 


A strong family* likeness, accompanied by 
not a few absurdities, is cb^rvable in many 
picture posters, especially in those which 
illustrate purely mechanical dramatic scenes. 
VVe have windmills with revolving sails that 
catch up and save heroines from villains, and 
water-mills to whic^h they are cruelly bound 
for a dreadful death; bridges that break 
unexpectedly and let people, bad or good, 
according to the neces.sitie.s of the scene, 
into the water; and sawmills in full work 
that all but cut the heroine into halves" on 
the moving plank where cold-blooded villainy 
has left her to die. These situations are 
varied by .steam-rollers and railway-engines 
that nearly crush to death interesting people 
put in their way. One is anxiuu.siy awaiting 
the advent of the motor-car in the picture 
poster, but in England it has yet to come. A 
car laden with a (lurty of aristocrats, shown 
in the act of running over a poor man’s baby 
on a country road, would in )tself be almost 
enough to ensure the succe.ss of a piece. 

One of our illustrations of this class of 
drama shows a marvellous rescue from a 
burning house, with the capture of the 
incendiary. The hero effect.s the rescue by 
swinging himself forward to a window of his 
beloved’s room by means of the chain of a 
stray derrick that fortune puts in his way in 
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the very nick of lime. Above 
the burning rafters of the hrst 
floor, and under a table, lies 
an elderly gentleman, who 
seems in some danger of 
being consumed, but who, we 
wf)uld fain hope, may yet be 
saved. According to ail dra¬ 
matic laws, he should be the 
father of the young lady, and 
should .survive to give his 
consent to the happy union 
of his daughter with her pre¬ 
server. I’hcie is, appropri¬ 
ately, a go(x] deal of moon- 
.shine about this work of art. 

In the second picture a 
very perfxindicular young 
person, wlio does not seem 
much disturbed in her mind, 
is observed clinging to a ro|)e, 
which the villain above will 
certainly not succeed in 
cutting, though appearances 
seem so much in his favour. 
One feels that the young lady 
will l)e steadily wound up 
from behind the rock by a 
stage car[)entei --for she only 
appears to climb- and that 
she will succeed in reacliing 
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charm of tliese ptMters, when 
they are seen without their 
natural context of the play, 
is in their riph variety of sug¬ 
gestion. It is a fine exercise, 
both for the imagination and 
the critical judgment, to look 
at one as it stands by itself 
and try to find out all that it 
may possibly lie about. 

'I'he military drama, the 
naval drama (Iioth with the 
usual arrest, trial by court- 
martial, condemnation to 
death, and reprieve), and the 
drama of the thoroughly 
wicked woman who puts 
I.ady Audley and I^dy Mac¬ 
beth into the shade, have all 
been served up. The cata¬ 
logue includes the male and 
the female boxer drama, in 
which the hero or the heroine 
deals out pugilistic punish¬ 
ment to the villain, the drama 
of clerical hypnotism, the 
football drama, the racing 
play, and variations of the 
old “ .Streets of London ” 


the top of the clilT and 
rescuing the man of her choice. But this 
interpretation is only cxinjeclural. 'I’he 


piece, with sr'enes at Charing 
Cross or l^*icester Square. 
“The War Correspondent’' 
IS a very line specimen of the jaister of 
agonizing situation. The shark, we may &irly 
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hope and believe, will not gel a bite of the 
corres[)ondent, in spite of his l)eantifully cor¬ 
rect curve 'I'he knife will have given the 
monster a meal he little e\pe«as, in time to 
enable the distiaiight [lair with tlie life-belt 
to reach the surface, and to find ihi^ir way 
back to all the comforts of home. 

“ This man, who, like a malignant cur, lies 
yelping at my feet," has evidently got the 
worst of it at the hands of the tall, liroad- 
shtjuldered young fellow in evening dres.s, 
who has him under foot and is sup|K)sed to 
be •uttering the wortls. It is to be hoped 
the latter will temper justice with mercy, or 
public .sytn]Mlhy 
may veer round 
to a villain with¬ 
out the ghost of a 
chance. ■' ' 

“Thou Shalt 
Not Kill ” is ope 
of several i)osturs 
equally thrilling 
and mysterious. 

This particular 
one. may be said 
to tjirow the 
mystery of “'fhe 
kiddle of the 
Sphinx” quite 
into the shade. 

It is agonising to 
think that some¬ 
where in the dim 
recesses of theatri- 
cal records at the 
British Museum 


there may be some 
musty paragraphs 
which would make 
it all clear as day. 
Without that para¬ 
graph the mind 
stands upjiollcd in 
conjecture. What, 
oh, what is it all 
about? What may 
it not signify ? 
The person in the 
middle, who may 
be described as a 
vision of Mr. No¬ 
body, seen in 
nightmare, evi¬ 
dently plays an 
important part in 
the scene. The 
lady on one side, 
to the left, is 
tolerably plain sailing. She is evidently 
an interesting character of romance about 
to be elcctrtx'uled. Beyond . this ail is 
dark. Is the seated ligiire on the other i 

side a wardress or a monthly nurse ? Is the 
elderly gentleman, vainly shaking the hatred 
gate on the O.B. side, a father, or a lover 
grown suddenly whity-grey with anguish ? 
Is he the Iiearer of a reprieve? But, no; he 
waves no |)aper. Is the lady who has 
succeeded in foicing the gate at the back 
a successful rival who has come to triumpli 
in live success of her nefarious plot ? Then, 
again, what is the relationship to them, and 
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b(juiid to supply picture 
posters to the manugers of 
theatres they are about tf) 
visit, often get into difficulties 
with their - pictorial printer. 
Sometimes he will not send 
on the jK^slers they require 
without the money for them. 
Meantime, they are worried 
with telegrams frtjm the man¬ 
agers of theatres where thej 
are shortly due, such as, ‘ No 
printing arrived ”; “ Send on 
printing at once, or date will 
be cancelled.” And there is 
the deuce to pay, until Ijy 
some means the printer is 
ap()ea.scrl. 

Famous players, touring 
with their own companies in 
tragedy or comedy, do not 
need pictorials, although the) 
.sometimes use them In the 
latter case they generally have 
them printed m sober tints, so 
that ^hcy not only appear re¬ 
fined and artistic, but stand 
out well from the usual full- 



ticular piece, pefiod, or nation¬ 
ality a stuck poster of an in¬ 
dividual character may ha\e 
reference. In the case of the 
accompanying illustration, al¬ 
though it is supixised, by the 
dress, to show a Highlander, 
one is troubled to think to 
what particularclan thegentle- 
man belongs. In no work bear¬ 
ing tni the interesting subject 
of the H ighland dress can any 
costume at all approaching 
his bo foiinil. J t is all his own 
invention. No Highlander out 
kxiting in the ’ 45 , after ^ su<' 
cessful encounter with the 
Knglish, o\or got tugethei 
such a number of incongruous 
articles foi [itjrsonal wear as 
aie seen on the well-lilled-oul 
ligiiro of this strange-looking 
•Scotsman. 

Our last illustration seems 
to afford an excellent c.xample 
of the |»erlecl get up of the 
hero who effects marvellous 
le.scues without in the least 


coloured theatrical 
and trade posters 
which so much 
re.semble them. 

'I'here is a great 
deal of stock print 
ing in use, and 
some ol it comes 
from America. It 
consists of pic¬ 
torials designed to 
suit various kinds 
of well known and 
apfiroved plays, or 
ordered for produc- 
tion.s that luive 
afterwards failed. 
It is often relabelled 
anil used fur the 
trial of a new piece, 
without bearing 
much resemblance 
to any scene in it. 
This is a great an¬ 
noyance to duped 
audiences, who ixn 
quick to perceive 
the trick. 

It puzzles one' 
occasionally to 
decide to-what par¬ 


posters 
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disordering his attire. 'I’he 
lieio (certainly it 



nirist be the hero) 
wild effects the 
rescue in this case 
might have' been 
just turned out fi<^m 
a West end toilet 
saloon. Ob.serve 
the beautifully-par¬ 
ted hair and fauli- 
le.s.s moustache. 
I le is so excellently 
groomed, too. He 
seems to be gliding 
with all the smooth¬ 
ness of a i)erfect 
aeroplane to earth, 
or heaven. As re¬ 
gards the lady, what 
faultcoiild be found 
with her? 'Cer¬ 
tainly none. 'J'he 
mechanical ar¬ 
rangements that 
contribute' to this 
effect are equally 
perfect. Moreover, 
there is patriotism 
in the use of the 
Union Jack. 




KLli, lun\ IS It to day,(loiior?" 

“Splt.’nclid ; even bettei 
tlian r I'spi'ctcil. 'riu'iu isn't 
any doubt about lliu sua i-ss 
of till' f\iK“rinu-nt now." 
“'riiank lluavon for tbai' 
My sufiTcrintf hasn't in vain, then " 

“ Nor my mental anguish,” added tlie 
dortor. 

“ Nor the‘•acrifici; of my ear,' eontinued a 
thiid man. 

They were in a room t)f the phy.sician's 
lesidenee. On two narrow cots, [ilaeed end 
to end, lay two men, their Ixalies strappeii 
dow'ii, their feet extending in opposite (liret 
tions, and their heads held close together in 
a plaster cast, .so that they were immosahle 
even for a fraction of an inch. This position 
they had occupied for several days, staring 
blankly at the ceiling or listening to a phono 
graph which an attendant kept going m the 
next room. 

One of the men was understood t(j he a 
wealthy Southerner, whose object in coming 
to New York first became known when a 
repoijer investigated an advertisement olfering 
live thousand dollars for a healthy man’s e.ir, 
of certain shape and dimensions, to begiafted 
on to the head of the adverti.ser. .\mong 
the several hundred people who professed a 
willingness to part with an ear in considera¬ 
tion of the sum mentioned was a young pian 
who gave the name of Samuel' Starr. After 
the physician in charge of the matter h^ 
delated Mr. Starr’s ear to be perfectly satis¬ 
factory in every way a contract was dra^ 


up, signed, and witnessed, and arrangements 
wcic made for the transfer. This was tc be 
.K complished by .severing the upiier lialf of 
the car fr«jm .Starr’s head, twisting it round, 
anil grafting it to the head of the purchaser. 
If dial pan of the experiment proved .suc¬ 
cessful the lower half was then to be treated 
in like manner, if not, the ear would still be 
seiviceaiile to its natuial po.sse.s.sor. 

“ This opei.ilion has been talked about 
so much that my re|)utalion hangs on its 
suci'css ; failure would he a terrible blow to 
me professionallj’,'' said l)i. .Spicer; “hut 
escrytlimg seems to indicate that by to-morrow 
we can cut off tlie rest of the eai .md relea.se 
you gentlemen from your imcuinforlahle posi¬ 
tion It will he a great rebel to all of us." 

“It eertainlv will. 'I’his Siamese Twin 
liiisiiiess isn’t what it's cracked up to be. I 
sujipose you teel the .same way about it, 
Sl.irr * ’’ 

“ \’es , th.it money isn't easily earned as 
1 thought It would Ix’, but I’m satisfied.” 

“.'so am 1. You can’t imagine what annoy 
ance and inconvenience I’ve suffered by not 
having two ears. I begin to feel like a new 
man already.'' 

“These little things do count," agreed 
Starr, “and I’ve no doubt I shall able to , 
get another ear for a thousand dollars. By 
the way, are you ready to tell me how you 
lost yours ? ’’ 

“ That’s something I seldom speak of, but 
perhaps you have a right to know. It 
happened down in I'exas several years ago. 

I went back to my hotel late one night and 
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iuund another man in my room. The clerk would be in danger. The thought that I have 

had given it to him by mistake. When I been lyini^ here day and night'joined to a 

went in the man thought I was’ a buiglar, murderer is enough to drive me mad I ” ^ 

I suppose, and he attacked me. During the Fortunately for the peace gf mind of bdth 
scuffle I turned out to be more than a match patients, the attendant found Dr. Spicer less 

for him, so he grabbed a knife, made a slash than a block away and summoned him to 

at me, and cut olf my car completely. Then return with all possible speed, 

he came at me with mprc serious aim, and in “What in the world is the'matter?” he 
order to save my life I wa.s obliged to shoot, asked, consternation written upon his face. 
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I missed him, but he was so scared that he 

jumped through a window and-” 

“ What was his name ? ” 

Holloway.” 

“What?” 

“ Holloway—T. JefTcrson Holloway.” 

“ Then you’re Hiram P. Stevens ? ” 

“ Yes; how did you know that ? ” 

“ Oh, you scoundrel! No wonder you 
tried to keep your identity secret.” 

“ Why, Starr, what’s the matter with you ? ” 
“ Don’t ‘ Starr' me ! I’m no Starr. Wash- 
jpgton, wherd’S Dr. Spicer ? ” • 

“ He done gone out, suh," gasped the 
amazed attendant 

>‘Send for hitn^ «nd get him here in a 
httrry too*^ «* 

, “ why, this is most^x—began thevrealthy 
Soti(l)’eimar.’ ’ : ^ ' 

“DonY.yotf'dare speak to me I” roamed 


“'I’his operation must stop, doctor,” said 
Starr, white with rage; “ you’ve got to undo 
what has already been done arid restore my 
ear! ” * 

“ Restore your ear ! ’’gasped the astonished 
physician. “ Rut you can’t go back on your 
contract.” 

“ Contract—nothing I" shouted the young 
man; then he proceeded, more calmly: “ hly 
name is Paul Holloway. That contract.is 
signed by Samuel Starr, and Samueb'Starr 
has no right to sell my ear.” 

“ But whatever your name is, you signed 
the contract.” 

“ That makes no difference; and if jrod ^ 
cut off the rest of my ear I’ll sue you for 
-damages.” , , 

* And if he cute off my of it 
.him, f(^ damages,” retorted Steven% 

It’s growing on foy tfead, and it's gofog to 
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you or and 1 snear I’ll never give up my 
half of It. If you want it back, you can sue 
me for it.” 

“Try to be'calm, gentlemen. I’m afiaiU 
this dispute will have a most unlortunatc 
effect on both of you. What raused you to 
change your mind, Mr. St—Hullouav 

“I’ve just learned that this is the man who 
attacked my uncle in a Western hotel and 
drove him to his death. If it weren t for 
that fact, I shouldn't be so hard jiiLsstd loi 
money now. You can easily undtrstand, 
doctor, that I don't care to iniitilati* nijsdl 
in Older to rejiair the ilamagc (auv d by my 
pour.unclc in trying to defend liimsdf ’ 

“ Well, I was only trying to defend in\SL,ll, 
too,” protest! d .Stevens , “ besides, it s all your 
own fault about the ear , if you’d given your 
own name in the first place, you wouldnt 
have been accepted for the ‘ nuitilation '" 
“Well, here I am, and I've tlunged iny 
mind," was the frosty i espouse 

“ But 1 haven’t rhangeel mine ye t," retorted 
Stevens; “the haigains entirely satisfutoiy 
to me ” 


“ Then you know that c 
the paper it’s written on.’’ 

“ It was signed m the presence oK^J; 
witnesses, anti that settles it. If the oflU. 
tarn hadn’t gone so far. I’d be glad enough 
to let you off, for it isn’t going tt) be any 
gnat [ilcasure to earry round your car the 
rest tif my life But for you to b.ick out 
now is out of the (juestion ” 

“ Fh.Us the way I look at it,” ventured 
])i Spicer, trying to smooth things over. 
“ You c ame of your own fiee w'lil and made 
tiu iurgiiii, Ml Holloway, and I dare say 
yon will view the matter in another light 
befoit moiiiing Think w hat a great help to 
you llu money is going to be ” 

“ III think nothing of the kind , my mind 
IS firmly made up,” was the curt reply. 

“ So IS mine, ’ reiterated Stevens, 
ohslmaU ly 

Dr Spied gci/ed at the two angry, helpless 
men 

“ It puts me in an awkward position,” he 
finally s.nd “ 1 must think it over awhile.” 
“ho need to think it over, the matter is 
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“Satisfactory or not," mocked Holloway, 
“nobody wpuld dare to cut off my ear 
Against my will” • 

" The ev isn't yours, young man.. I'ule 
to -that ear passed to me when the c!Ontraict 
was djgned 1 kMw some Ifiv myselT.’^ 


already settled,” persisted Hqlloway, “ for as 
long as I have lung-power to rouse the neigh¬ 
bourhood, you’ll nof touch my head. I 
don’t like to make trouble, but this is finaL” 

1 can’t do anything now; I must 
^tend to the rest of my patients. Try to 
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vund another and come to a sensible 

lad given it^;#^Uoway." 
vent in-t^the doctor returned from his inter- 
^HfiPicd round of visits he paced his office in 
‘*’^deep thought. He was plainly troubled. 
Here was a beautiful bit of handiwork 
jeopardized by the crankiness of the material 
he was working on, and the more he thought 
it over the more he became convinced that 
heroic measures were called for. A grim 
look crept over his face. 

111 do it I ” he ejaculated, and struck his 
hands together to emphasize his resolution. 

I .ate that night the dix'tor .stole into the 
room where the Siamese Twins lay sleeping 
and skilfully chloroformed young Holloway. 
Then he roused* Stevens and unfolded 
his plan. The latter gentleman chuckled 
audibly as he signified his approval. The 
lights were turned up, more chloroform was 
administered, and preparation.^ to complete 
the work were soon made. 

In less than an hour the operation was 


give him his freedom by degrees, if I ^ere 
you.” 

Holloway was just waking up when Dr. 
Spicer entered. 

“ Good morning, doctor. 1 want to 
apologize for the unreasonable way I acted 
toward you yesterday. This business has 
got on my nerves so that I lost my head. 
The operation may go on as soon as you’re 
ready. I’m terribly hard up—right on my 
uppers, in fact—and so I must make the best 
of a l)ad situation, I suppose.” 

“That’s the sensible thing to do,” he 
replied, pleasantly. “ You ought to sign the 
contract with your real name first, though.” 

“Just loosen my arm, then, and I’ll sign it.” 

Dr. Spicer bent over and did what his 
{)atient asked. Then, after loosening the 
other bandages, he put the signed paper in 
his [lOcket, and said:— 

“ Now you can get up and stretch yourself 
old man.” 

“ Bui my car ? How can I ? ” 



finished, Stevens was removed to another 
room, and the doctor dismissed his assistants 
and went to bed. 

The neat morning, before going to do 
battle with young Holloway, he called to see 
that Stev^ was comfortable, and found that 
gentleman erijidyiiiif the relief from his nerve- 
racking position 01 the past few days. 

“There’ll be sqme fireworks when my 
Other half sees you this morning, doctor } I’d 


“ Oh, that’s all over; your ear’s upstairs, 
and the sum of five thousand dollars is ycnirs 
as soon as you ask for it.” 

Holloway stared at the vacant cot. 

“I guess you stole a march on m^ 
doctor.” 

“ No; we caught you napping” laughed 
the physician, 

“Well, I’ll be hanged 1 X i^ever.fcnew I 
was such a sound sleeper.'* 
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THE Chinese entertain many very ruriou-s 

* ideas of the unseen world. 'I’he punish¬ 
ments reserved for the wicked aie stijiposed 
to correspond to the punishments for crinu* 
on earth. The pictures reproduced liere are 
the work of native artists. 'I'hc judicial 
proceedings arc represented as conducted 
after tlie manner of criminal trials in Chinese 
Courts of Justice. 

After jrassing the entrance to the great 
hellf shown in illustration No. i, the dead 
person comes to the bank of a river corre¬ 
sponding to the Styx, where sits an old 
hag—a sort of Proserpine—who strips off 
the clothes from the new arrivals and hangs 
them on a tree 
behind her, as 
seen in illustration 
No. 2 . She has 
eyes like burning 
wheels, and she 
dispatches the con¬ 
demned souls along 
thjeir respective 
roadsinaccordance 
with tlie judgment, 
but sometimes she 
delays them with 
impossible, endless 
tasks of heaping up. 
stones on the banks 
df the Styx, and so 
prolongs their 
inuiery. 

The hot and cold 
b^Qs stood in tiers, 


one upon aAia^r, 
beginning ar'a 
depth of eleven 
thousand nine hun¬ 
dred miles below 
the surface of the 
earth, and reach to 
a depth of forty 
thousand miles; 
each hell has four 
gates, outside which 
are four ante hells. 
. I'hc atmosphere 
of the hells is of 
the dcc[)est black. 
Each hell is enve¬ 
loped by a wall of 
fire, and the inge¬ 
nuity of the tor¬ 
ments would serve 
to illustrate Dante’s Inferno. Indeed, it has 
been suggested that Dante mu.st have seen a 
liuddlust picture of these hells before writ¬ 
ing his lamous classic, so remarkable is the 
agreement betwi'cn them. 

The punishments of offenders vary in 
degree and intensity. Hie bodies of some are 
thrown to tigers, as .shown in illustration No. 3 , 
and, like the liver of Prometheus, their bodies 
arc never diminished, though perpetually 
devoured. Some arc being incessantly pierced 
with sharp-pointed arrows, while others are 
bound to red-hot funnels of brass. These 
wretched men return to the earth a.s monsters. 

The (Chinese Inferno is divided into ten 
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suspended by 
hooks. The vir¬ 
tuous, who are re¬ 
ward^ in thisking- 
doni,are those who 
have provided 
coffins at their own 
expense for the 
decent interment 
of the poor. 

'ITie next king¬ 
dom represented is 
supposed to be 
under that portion 
of the sea iwhich 
washes the northern 
coast of China. It 
is ruled over by 
Pin-shing Wong, 
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kingdoms, in each 
of which a different 
kind of crime is 
punished. Illustra¬ 
tion No. 4 , for in¬ 
stance, represents 
the fourth king¬ 
dom, said to be 
under the eastern 
sea. It is ruled over 
by O o n - K o o n 
Wong. Those 
come to it who 
have not paid their 
taxes or their house 
rents; physicians 
who have ad¬ 
ministered medi¬ 
cines of an inferior quality to their patients ; 
silk mercers who have sold bad silk; persons 
who have not given place to the aged or blind 
in the streets or 
public assemblies ; 
men who have wil¬ 
fully destroyed 
grain crops or who 
have removed their 
neighbours’ land¬ 
mark ; drunkards, 
busybodies, gam¬ 
blers, and brawlers 
are also confiped 
to this pla^ ^ 
torture. Some are 
thrown into large 
pools of b^d; not 
a few are ground or 
poiiddetT in mor¬ 
tars, and others are 


who deals out punishment to men who are 
always complaining of the weather ; to sacri¬ 
legious thieves who scrape the gold from idols; 
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to those who worship the gods without having 
first cleansed the body; to readers of wicked 
books and those who destroy good books, 
and to those who w’antonly w'aste rice. 'I'he 
thieves who has'c scraped gold from idols 
and those who have destroyed good Ixxiks 
are hanged up and flayed alive; those who 
have been dissatisfied and grumbled at the 
weather are sawn asunder, as seen in 
illustration No. 5 j whilst other offenders are 
made to kneel with their knees uncovered 
upon sharp-pointed iron spike.s. 'I’he virtuous 
are rccomixjiised who have contributed of 
their substance to funds established for the 
erection and endowment of temples. 

The, seventh kingdom, which is said to be 
situated under the north western ocean, is 
^verned by 'I’i-shan Wong. Physicians who 
make medicine of human bones, which are 
found scattered about in large numliers in 
Chinese graveyards, are here boiled in oil 
(illustrated in No. 6 ). Robbers of tombs, 
schoolmasters who neglect their pupils, 
oppressors of the poor and of their neigh¬ 
bours, and those 
who seek to curry 
favour with the 
wealthy and great 
are also arraigned 
before Ti - shan 
Wong. The rob- 
becs of tombs he 
commands to be 
thrown into vol¬ 
canoes. It is sup¬ 
posed, however, 
that persons who 
have been guilty of 
any of these 
offences can atone 
.for them in this 
life by purchasing 


m 

birds exposed for 
sale at a poul¬ 
terer's shop and 
giving them 
their freedom, 
or by providing 
coffins for the 
decent interment 
of paupers, who, 
in the absence of 
poor - houses, are 
occasionally found 
dying or dead at 
the corners of the 
streets of Chinese 
towns. The 
good w'hom this king recompenses are 
those who have let blood from their arms 
or legs, in order that they may save a 
sick parent whose only chance of recovery 
the physician has declared to lie in a 
medicine of which this forms the principal 
ingredient. 

The eighth kingdom is ruled over by Ping- 
ting Wong. As shown in illustration No. 7 , 
housewives who have cared more for the 
drying of their linen than for the comfort of 
departed spirits are here plunged into a 
lake of blood. Punishment is also inflicted 
there u[xm women who have hung clothes out 
to dry ii[)on the house-tops ■ -a prcxieeding 
which the ('hinese regard as highly displeasing 
to departed spirits, with whase flight through 
the air it is supposed to interfere. Undutiful 
sons are mctamorphir.ed into animals or 
trampled under the hoofs of horses. Men 
who have been guilty of ingratitude are cut 
asunder. Persons who have contributed to 
the wants of mendicant Buddhist friars are 
rewarded here. 







CLUBS FOR JILTED LOVERS. 


Jersey City, U.S.A., there are two of the 
strangest clubs in the country. These 
societies were organized for the sole purpose 
of pouring balm into the wounds of jilted 
lovers and of planning means of revenge 
upon false ones. 

'Phe first club, appropriately railed 
“ Heartsease,” is composed of young women 
who have suflered disappointment in love. 
The organization was to be a secret, but it 
reached the ears of some of the young men 
of the town who had a i'milar grievance. 
They thought the club a capital idea, and 
immediately formed a brother .society, which, 
with apparent facetiousness, they called the 
“ Heartseasers.” Every man, to be eligible, 


must be a discarded, diseonsolate, lu'art- 
broken lover. 

The girls were mad as March hares when 
they learned of the “ Heartseasers.” 

While they were going about looking for 
someone to scratch, one of the “ Hearts¬ 
easers ” found a friend in the enemy’s camp, 
and, after a “ heart-to-heart ” talk, coiivinc^ 
her that the “ Easers" were a fnendly 
organization and, far from poking fun at the 
giri^ their chief was to comfort and 

a.ssist‘them, and-in return to be guided back 
to peace arid comfort by their fair hands. 

llie tidk‘ended with an invitation from 
the V Heart^a^rs ” to the “ Heartsease ” to 
a tneethigiofnie former club., After deliberate 
consideration this was accepted, and, it 


being decided that their unicfti would bring 
strength, a motion was made that the two 
organizations, while in a measure working 
independently, should also labour in unisop, 
with monthly mass-meetings to make ptaiU 
and present reports. 

Helen Johnson is the president of the 
“ Heartsease,” and one wonders how' such a 
delightfully charming young woman 'ever got 
there, or anywhere in the clul) 

George B. Dawson is president of the 
brother club, and he is sustained by t^ree 
gloomy officers, Harold Dewight, Ross P. 
l.£Toy, and Jack Fairfaield. 

The object of the two clubs, individually 
and in unison, is to boycott every girl or boy, 
woman or man, who has trifled 
in any way with another’s 
affections. 

In considering the claims of 
a candidate there must be no 
extenuating circumstance, else 
the applicant for membership 
IS blackballed. P'or instance, 
should a girl apply for admis- 
.sion to the “ Heartsease,” and 
in being cross-examined at a 
mass meeting of the two clubs 
it should leak out that in a spirit 
of mischief she had sorely tried 
the patience of her fialici by 
flirting with a rival, the united 
protection leagues would do 
nothing whatever to assuage 
the pangs of her self-inflicted 
wounds. 

The initiation of a new 
menilier is an impressive and 
most interesting ceremony. 

When someone applies for membership he 
or slie i.s requested to secure two sponsors 
who will vouch for the correctness of the * 
statements made to the examining board. A 
call is then sent to the members of each club, 
and a full meeting is held, at which the four 
officers of each oiganization preside, and the 
final registering is done by the president at 
the close of a rigid examination. Tlie formal 
questions are as follows 

What is your full name and address? 

The name and address of the person who hs4 
discarded your honest love? 

Do you promise to forswear all intejeourse wtdk tlie 
trMter? 

Haive you returned all the material evidence of the' 
triller’a mlse affection ? 

If not, do you agree to do so at oncof 




SOME OF THE MitIjIBEiiS OF THE ** HBARISSASR,*' A CLUB OP JILTED LADIES. 
FVom • FAolo 


Avmal 

^^ill >ou promise to sic idfasil) ckn^ ill overtures 
whirh nM> in the futuie lie nndi by llic triflir (o 
reclaim your ifllclion ui Aiindship’ 

Du you (cinscnl to .illuw ihcst i>i|^ini/i(iiiiis to use 
your story, your name, and thi nninc ol the [lersiin 
who has wronged vim lor llie lienelil ol some olhei 
iiitniber who might olhciwise lie eiitr'ipped > 

Cm you honestly say tint you ire in no » ly to 
bhune fur the luptuie whuh brings you befoic ns * 
Will you do everything inyoiirpowei to piumole 
the interests of ihesi united nrganiritions<* 

Do you believe in the sierediiess of an eiigagenieiit ^ 
When you became engnged wis your purpose 
hoAiurable mirnage ? 

State ;nur case in full, with ihi know 
ledge tb'it every word will be tikeii down 
and recorded in our Uxiks, which aie open 
to the peiusal of every ineiiilier ol this 
joint oiganiration 

The would lie member is then 
told to stand forth and t,ik(‘ the 
oath, raising the right hand and 
clasping the left Kith a full fledged 
member of the opposite club in 
token of friendship The exact 
nature of this oath has as yet nut 
been revealed. It is zealously 
guarded, and no amount of coaxing 
or bribing could secure it for 
publication. 

The oath taken, the members 
form themselves into rings, the girls 
in the inner ring, usu^ly five m 
numbei, and the men forming an 
outer protective ring about them. 

The president of one of the clubs 
then reads the*following, which the 
girls repeat after her: ‘*W^ the 
members of the Heartsease, do 
solemnly swear to for ev^ abandon 


tmr &Ue loves and to tern 
to the afifection witbin us 
whenever awakened, to give to 
the members of the Heartsease 
and to the members of the 
Heartseasers whatever assistance 
lies in our power to render in 
keeping alive the honesty of 
love in our community, and in 
bringing the false ones to judg 
nicnt ” 

Mr (ieorge B Dawson then 
reads the same foimuk while his 
club rcfieats it after him, and to 
It he adds “We, the Hearts- 
easers, do promise to protect 
every mcmbci of the Heartsease 
against further injury, and to do 
everything in our power to nght 
their wrongs to expose every 
man of our acquaintance who 
has falsely wooed a girl, and 
to give him for t vci the i old shoulder " 

1his somewhat solemn rite ends with a 
merry ring aiound a ic^sy dam e, and the club 
pioiceds to new business 

All this h<ip|)ens on dub nights In the 
meanwhile every member is supiiosed to go 
about gathei mg stalislu s If a “ Heartseaser " 
hears of a man who has been false to a girl 
he hunts him up or hounds him down- 
gels Ins story, notifies his president and the 
[iresident of the “ Heartsease,” and then 





' commences war 
against the in<in, 
and a campaign to 
get the girl to join 
the club 

Whether or not 
•.he joins, the false 
one’s name is en¬ 
tered on the books, 
and after his <ase 
has been thoroughly 
investigated, and it 
h IS b^n proved 
that he has no 
excuse for his das 
tardly action, he is 
boy( otted 

1 his mums all 
the gills of lersey 
t ity are warned 
against him — the 
“Heartsease" scis 
to this, and the 
“ Easors ” assist, 
that he will be “turntd down” bv every 
member of the cliilis and tlut all memlHis 
will do their best to get their inends to give 
him the cold shoulder 

For any mtmb( i to ho in fricMdl> re I itions 
with a false kmr means tspuision fiom the 
<lub and the fastening of the hoMott upon 
the baekslidir No memberot tin “I isus 
—so he has pledged himsell will many a 
girlsvho isdown in the < liih IhkiIvs is “false , 
no girl will mirrv a man with a like title ato r 
his name, no nutter how penitent he ma\ 
seem to l>c noi how aielenlly he swears his 
undying alTee tion 

A great many surprises hive lieen sprung 


among the social 
sets of Jersey City, 
for no one is spared 
if *he or she has 
erred Such active 
watch dogs do these 
determined young 
people prove that 
it. IS impossible to 
escape even though 
one leaves the city 
for a while on some 
seemingly plausible 
pretence. hen the 
guilty one ralurns, 
feeling sale after 
the expiration of 
the customary nine 
day s of wonder¬ 
ment have elapsed, 
he w ill find all desir 
able doors liarred 
to him and himself 
boy< otted 

Although a mimber who jwoves his or her 
eligibility IS foibiddcn topiUh up a quarrel 
or to take into fivoiii agun the false love 
under any ronditions, those wlio apply for 
numhersliip and ne lefused Ixr.iuse they are 
obliged to ai knowledge that the fault was 
paitlv theirs an ein ouraged to take the first 
stej) towards a reeoneiliation, .and each 
membei of these tlubs for the proteelion of 
puqxr sentiment endeavours to help matfers 
along If ])t K e is deelaieel a(eitainamount 
is drawn fioni the fund and an elegant gift is 
presented to the united couple on their 
wedding day, beaiing the simple inscription 
“ Expressing the joy ol the II E’s " 
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SOME CLRIOUS W^FLR MARKS 


EADKRS of this arhde are probably 
aware that the devices which are in 
delibly slamix^d in the substance of a sheet 
of ptfper during its manuracture have given 
names to sc'veral of the present standard 
sires of paper For example, foolscap, crown, 
elephant, and post sheets have derived these 
names from dieir respective water marks, the 
device of a postman’s horn being the origin 
of post. 

A knowledge ofvWater marks and of the 
period when each Was uscxl is ot great service 
to students of aneiimli manusenpts, and also, 
amOQgst ethers to collectors of autograph 
tetters, who must necressarily be on their guard 
again^ the irfgmuity of the autognmh forger. 

However, it is -fwo|iosed to gjve instruc¬ 


tions to tj[ie general reader upon a subject 
that IS so essentially technical os the study of 
water marks, but merely to put before him 
Dome lac similes of various anr lent and cuiious 
devices used by jiaper makers of bygone days. 

It IS impossible, of I uurse, that the paiier- 
niakeiD of tour or hve hundred years ago, 
when they dc'signcd their water marks, could 
have had any intention of supplying some 
relatively close caiiratures of persons and 
incidents that are suftic lently familiar to thepre- 
sent generation of their descendants , it must 
fxt due to coincidence, and to coincidence 
alone, that no great stretch c^ the imagination 
IS wanted to recognise in the following 
facsimiles certain resemblances to some 
notable personages of the present day. 






T&« jOuftration Is not ncfW gtren as a 
camcatuit), but as a cariosiQr JaHb^su davic^ 
The amlmllarhk6 object with the pump* 
. ‘handle attached is intended, 
appaitntly, for a cross - bow, 
umbrellas had not at that date 
I evolved, and cross bons were on 
L the wane 

Iv Nos 2 and 3 appear to be 
I violently antagonistir J he fur 
1 mer, a sort of hon, is rampantly 

mKI A fighting with Vigour and energy 
stamped upon every inch of him, 
whili the rather “cheeky ” and 
aggressive attitude of his youngi 1 
opponent—also with his back 
• well “ up ”—looks as if the laltei 
nT L business 

uidmTs*? 'I here is much quiet s^ll pos 
fnriaihe session ubout No 4, who looks 
as if he knew more than he in 


^ ^ seem anf too 

disposed tovirdV 
w It rhisdeviee wtta* 

^ f 1 used for a 

iv<NO—WitwmirCartsMiuscd mon oaDer,” a nin 

which proves that 
the artist who desighed it in the year 1534 
could not have had any idea of a present- 
dvy Radical in his mmd, or, if he had, 
then this srlist had but little legard for 
truth No 7 looki like the sole of someone 
tlses f(x>t, with the toe diicited 
upwards, but, whatever may be A 
Its meaning, it is ceitainly a 
funny little watei mark 
You will notiie that Nos 8 W 

and 9 are associated as fathci H 

and son No 8 is a p.irli( ul irh n<^- 

“iiglv (11 sic linear ' to tackle* he Wicwmiik 

has 1 toimidable and sharp 
“sting iteiehend while the 


No 7 - 
Walter m iik 
ur 14» Mout, 
tcoua iMiper 



tended to say 'Ihe light cai cutis over llit 
brow, similarly to a lock of hiir, and ihtic 
IS aajuaint little “goatee ’ Ik aid uniki the 
chin Now this device 


and that shown in No 5 
seem to be connected 
I'he letters AILJiL, 
when transposed, give 
/ E BE ^ J he tup 
part of the design, 
with a sort of coronet 
and a big B, is associated 



N 4 ^\\'tier 111 irk f 



with Ueaeonsficld (F irl), 
and the lower part with Ben 
IVIsraeli — namely, with /t 
Be// Both these water marks 
were designed more than three 
hundred years ago. No 5 with 
tlie letters e\ac lly as they are 
given here, and No 4 with its 
expression suggestive of the 
late Benjamin I)israeli 
No 6 IS rather singulai 


somewhat eccentric ammal 


to. « -w»u. 
■OMkcMa In 

13I4, mtdutm 
paporof luse 
mm * 
Vok fcxxiu "-*39 


has apparently been “going 
for ' a crown, or some bauble 
of that sort, and he does not 


son, No c^, appeals to emulate Ins father 
If these two bodies were straightened out 
they would have a screw like appearance , it 
It were not ioi the eoronet on the head we 
might almost think that this ancient de* 
sigiie I of water mai ks 
knew something 
about Me s*.is J and 
A Chamlierlain hut 
[Krhaps,* when he 
added the c oront t, 
the artist oi i |i;6 
looked ahead 

I heie IS i maikeel 
clifierence Ik tween 
Nos 10 mil I I 
I he loniier has i 

. 1 ,.,^1 .1 milk I iweiki> 'VIA 

curtain an ol phllu luperwhite mil ><"ti«]^iin((i‘r 

sophical ecjumimitv ihmNo s 

ahucit It which is 

not disturbed by the veiy thieateningattitude 
cil No II J here is, however, an expression 
about the eyes of No 10, and a pose of the 
he icl and foot, which distinctly bnngto mind 
the fimotis “ Blondin Donkey,” as performed 
III 1 onelon some years ago bv the Grifhths 
Brothers Non, that BloncJiii Donkey was no 
iool at least not when he was performing— 
and 111 (ould .md did hit nut pretty straight 
St times notwithstanding the usual calmness 

iiu 

No 10 —-W ktei nuirk used m No ir -^Woter-iMrk avH m 

1459, ^ good pftper i53^{brooars«»ikkkpo|Mi:i 
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of his demeanour. The characteristics of our 
eleventh device are aggressiveness—which 
is seemingly disregarded by No. lo—a 
thing at the buck which looks like part of 
a torn coat-tail, and a kind of emblem stick¬ 
ing out in front which is not unlike a shani- 
nick leaf. The animal itself (No. ii) might 
lie intended for a hog. One of its hind 
legs is in just the attitude oi that attached to 
a pig once seen in Ireland, with a cord tied 
round its leg. The person who was in 
charge of this pig wa.s pulling it backward, 
the [)ig resented the action and went forward, 
which, as was sub.ser[uently ascertained, was 
really the diret'tion aimed at by the attendant, 
who had restirted K. this little artifice to 
attain her end. 

Water-mark Nt). 12 re[»resents a kind of 
angelic personage. ^Two ideas 
[iresent themselves in Conner' 

Na 14 ^ WaCvr-maik of the thnv 
l(eiir\ Vlll. * |Mpcr MiuilUr than fiN 
r.i|i and rather fine foi tJu af;«* 

i. Vi 13: the first, 

that a |)apcr-maker in want of 
a new watermark at the time 
of King Henry Vlll. amused himself with 
the .still extant childish game of drawing a pig 
with the eyes shut- -the I'ye of the pig to be 
inserted- and that in his attempt he mixed 
up the two ends of the unim.il. The scx'ond 
idea suggested by No 13—but this is mr-rely 
the shade of a shadow of a suspicion - is that 
Mr. Halfour indulges in this innocent pastime 
when, with flexed limlis and closed eyes, lie 
listens, or pretends to listen, to vehement 
denuneiatiuns of his own evil doings. 

'I’he next illustra¬ 
tion (No. 14) reminds 
one of an animal 



V i olently 
1 a direc- 


No. 14.—WAier-imirk of 153(1. being violent!] 
dragged in a direc 
nun to which he objects, and hav- ^ 
ing his neck unduly lengthened 
111 the process No. 15 recalls 
the last ga.sp of an ardent M.P. V 
just before the application of the ■ 

('losure strangles him. B 

Water-mar&.2$*and 17 may M 

be looked at .together ; the W 

pathetic and yet,, pugnacious m 

demeanour of the individual - 
deijicted in No. 17 must No. 15.--_wa«ei 
surely denote “ a patriot ” who 


I 


nuirkuKcd In 1519: 
coarse paper. 


is deploring and vehemently de¬ 
nouncing another injustice to his 
country. His coat - tails are a 
shade long, {lerhaps. Can it be 




N«^ 16 'Wntef'inarlc gf 1499: Moiii. No. 17.—Water-mark ol 
tku k papei. 1539 : common paper. 


that he is also inviting another personage to 
tread upon them, and that the formidable 
creature shown in No. j 6 is advancing to the 
attack ? 

There is a distressful look about No. i8; 
its lengthened visage seems worn with jjain 
and Liljour. We can well fancy that, should 
this excellent animal be re(|uired to control 
the actions, say, of the pair shown in Nos. 
16 and 17, he would find the 
tusk too much for him. 

The figure represented by 
the ani'ient water-mark of 1546, 
shown in No. 19, has a mas¬ 
siveness of build and a protii- 
IxTunce of brow which some¬ 
how suggest a certain noble No. «a---\vater. 
Maniuess, now dead. The 
I taper • maker who used this 
device, or his designer, has commenced 
a sort of formal appeal, beginning with 
O MAK-' -. Then, in most unseemly 
fashion, he has turned an N upside down 
to see how it looked, l)een dissatisfied with 
the result of his experiment, and written 
another N in the usual way. 'I'o what does 
this incom]>letu appeal refer, and why this 
experiment with the N, which is the initial 
letter of the word NO i ('ould this paper- 
maker of the year 1546 have been located 
in Belfast, and, like .some of his brother- 
workmen, whose water - marks have been 
reproduced here, have been in the habit 
of indulging in visions of the long-dis¬ 
tant future? We cannot say, but ^e may 
notice that the “ near ’’ fore-foot of No, iq 



is an impressive and 
weighty foot, and that 
it is raised — presum¬ 
ably there is the inten¬ 
tion of putting it down 
upon something. What 
can that something 
be? 


No. 19.—Water-oMik ol 
iS^: good p*p«r. 
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A SrORV FOR CHU.UKKX. 


CHAPIKR III. 



HOSE of my rcadei'> who liavc 
gone about much wit!) an in¬ 
visible comiianion will not need 
to be told how' awkw’ard tlic 
whole business is. For one 
thing, however much you may 


have been convinced that your comixmiun is 
invisible, you will, I feel sure, have found 


yoiyself every now and then saying, “ 'I'his 
mmt be a dream !" or “ I Jkiiow I shall wake 


ujp in half a sec! ” And this was the case 
with Gerald, Kathleen, and Jimmy as they 
sat in the white marble Temple of hlora, 
looking out through its arches at the sun¬ 
shiny park and listening to the voice of the 
enchanted Princess, who really was not a 
princess at all, but just the housekee[x:r's 
niece, Mabel Prowse; though, as Jimmy said, 
" she was enchanted, right enough/' 

Vou will remember that Mabel, while 
acting the part of an enchanted Princess, had 
put on a ring that she found in the castle 
where her aunt w'as housekeeper. She had 
said—^little thinking that she spoke the truth 
—that it was a magic ring which would make 
her invisible. And to her liorror and ama/e 


ment it nwr—and it Atuf! 


“It's no' use talking,” she said again and 
again, and (he voice came from an empty- 
looking; space betweei^ two pillars ; “ I never 
buliuv^ anything would happen, aiid now it 
has.’* 


“ Really," said Gerald, “ I don’t know what 


uo I'itu do with the girl. Let her come 
home with u.s and have--- 

“Tea oh, yes,” said Jimmy, jumping up. 

“ And have a good council.” 

“ .After tea,” said Jimmy. 

“ Rut her aunt’ll find she’s gone.” 

“ So she would if I stayed," said the voice. 

“Oh, come on,'* said Jimmy. 

“ Bill the aunt’ll think something's 
hap])encd to her.'" 

“ .So it has.” 

“And she’ll tell the jiolice,” said the hidden 
Mabel, “ .'iiid they’ll look everywhere for me.” 

“They’ll never find you,” said Gerald. 
“Talk of imi>enctrah]e disguises!” 

‘ I’m sure,” said Mabel, “aunt would 
mucli rather never .see me again than see me 
like this. She'd never get over it; it might 
kill her--she has spa.sms as it is. I'll write 
to her, and we’ll [>ut it in the big bo.\ at the 
gate as vie go out Has anyone got a bit of 
pencil and a scrap of |)a|ier?” 

Gerald had a note-lwok, with leaves of the 
shiny kind that you have to write on, not with 
a blacklead pencil, but with an ivory thing 
with a point of real lead. And it won’t write, 
on any other paper except the kind that is in 
the book, and this is often very annoying 
when you are in a hurry. Then was seen 
the .strange spectacle of a little ivory stick, 
with a leaden point standing up at on odd, 
impossible-looking slant, and moving along 
all by itself aS ordinary pencils do when 
you are writing .^ith them. 


Cop)Tight. 1907, by F) NVbit. 
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“ May we look over ? ” asked Kathleen. 

'rhere was no answer. The pencil went 
on writing. 

“ Mayn’t we look over ? " Kathleen said 
again. 

“ Of course you may I ” said the voice near 
the paper. “ I nodded, didn’t I ? Oh, I 
forgot, my nodding's invisible too.” 

The pencil was forming round, clear letters 
on the page lorn out of tiie copy-lwKik. 'I'his 
IS what it wrote:— 

“ 1 )k\k Avn'i,—I am afraid you will not 
see me again for some time. A lady in a 
motor-car has adopted me, and we are going 
straight to the roast aiifl then in a .ship. It 
is useless to try to follow mu. Farewell, and 
may you be happy. I hope you are enjoying 
yourself.—, 

Gerald folded up the note as a lady in 
India had taught him to do yeans before, and 
Mabel led them by another and very much 
nearer way out of the {lark. And the walk 
home was a great deal shorter, too, than the 
walk out had been. 

The sky had clouded over while they were 
in the Temple of Flora, and the first spots of 
rain fell as they got back to the house, very 
late indeed for tea. 

Mademoiselle was looking out of the 
window, and came herself to open the door. 

“ But it is that you are in lateness, in 
lateness ! ’’ she cried. “ You have had a 
misfortune —no ? All goes well ? ” 

“ We are very sorry indeed,” said Gerald. 
“ It took us longer to get home than wc 
expected. I do hope you haven’t been 
anxious. I have been thinking about you 
most of the way 
home." 

“Go, then,” 
said the French 
lady, smiling, 

“you shall have 
them in the .same 
time — the tea 
and the supper.’’ 

Which they 
did. 

There were 
only three plates, 
but Jimmy shared 
with Mabel. It 
was rather horrid 
to see the br^d'' 
and butter wav* 
ing about in the 
air, and bite after 
l^te disappbiring 
apparenny by 


no human agency; and thd spoon rising 
with apple in it and returning to the plate 
empty. Even the tip of the spoon disap¬ 
peared as long as it was in Mabel’s unseen 
mouth; so that at times it looked as though 
Its bowl had been broken off. 

Everyone was very hungry, and more 
bread and butter had to lie fetched. Cook 
grumbled when the plate was filled for the 
third time. 

“ I tell you what,” said Jimmy ; “ I did 
want my tea.” 

“ I tell w'hat," said Gerald; “ it’ll be 
jolly difficult to give Mabel any breakfast. 
Mademoiselle will be here then. She’d have 
a fit if she saw' bits of forks with bacon on 
them vanishing, and then the forks coming 
liack out of vanishment, and the bacon lost 
for ever.” 

“ V\’e shall have to buy things to eat and 
feed our poor captive in secret,” said 
Kathleen. 

“ Our money won’t last long,” said Jimmy, 
in gloom. “ Have got any money ? ” 

He turned to where a mug of milk was 
sus;)ended in the air without visible means of 
siip[X}rt. 

“ I’ve not got much money,” was the reply 
from near the milk, “ but got heaps of ideas.” 

“ We must talk about everything in the 
morning,” said Kathleen. “ We must just 
say gocid night to mademoiselle, and then you 
shall sleep in my bed, Mabel. I’ll lend you 
one of my nightgowns.” 

“ I’ll get my own to-morrow,” said M^bel, 
cheerfully. 

“ You’ll go back ?” 
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, “Why not t Nobody can see me. I 
think r begin to see all sorts of amusing 
thin^ coming along. It’s not halt bad being 
invisible.” 

It was extremely odd, Kathleen thought, 
to see the Princess’s clothes coming out of 
nothing. First the gauxy veil appeared 
hanging in the air. Then the sparkling 
coronet suddenly showed on the top of the 
chest of drawers. Then a sleeve of the 
pinky gown showed, then another, and then 
the whole gown lay on the floor m a glisten¬ 
ing ring as the unseen legs of .Mabel stepped 
out of it. For earh article of clothing 
became visible as Mabel took it off. I'he 
nightgown, lifted from the bed, di.sappeared 
a bit af a time. 

“Get into bed,” .said Kathleen, rather 
nervously. • 

The bed creaked and a hollow appeared in 
the pillow. Kathleen put out the gas and 
got into bed; all this magic had bei'ii rather 
upsetting, and she was just the least bit 
frightened, but in the dark she found it was 
not so bad. Mabel’s arms went round her 
neck the moment she got into bed, and the 
two little girls kissed in the kind darkness, 
where the visible and the invisible could 
meet on equal terms. 

“ Good night,” said Mabel. “ You’re a 
darling, Cathy: you’ve been most awfully 
good to me, and I sha’n’t forget it. I didn’t 
like to say so liefore the boys, l-iecause I know 
boys think you’re a muff if you’re grateful. 
Ilut^I am. Good night.” 

Kathleen lay awake for some time. .She 
was just getting sleepy when she remembered 
that the maid who would call them in the 
morning would see those wonderful Princess- 
clothes. 

“ I’ll have to get up and hide them,” she 
said. “ What a bother i ’’ 

And as she lay thinking what a bother it 
was she happened to fall asleep, and when 
she woke again it was bright morning, and 
Kliza was standing in front of the chair 
where Mabel’s clothes lav, ga/.ing at the pink 
Princess-frock that lay on the top of her heap 
and saying, “ I.aw' ” 

“ Oh, don’t touch, please.” Kathleen leapt 
out of bed as Isliza was rciu'hing out her 
hand. 

“Where on earth did you gel hold of 
that?” 

“ We’re going to use it for acting,” said 
Kathleen, on the desperate inspiration of the 
moment. “ It's lent me for that.” 

“You might show nu, miss,” suggested 
Eliza. 


“ Oh, please not,” said Kathleen, standing 
in front of the chair in her nightgown, “ You 
shall see us act when we're dressed up. 
There! And you won’t tell anyone, will 
you ? ” 

“ Not if you’re a good little girl,” said Eliza. 
“ But you be sure to let me see when you do 

dress up. But where-" 

Here a bell rung and IChza had to go, for 
it was the postman, and she particularly 
wanted to see him. 

“ And now,” said Kathleen, pulling on her 
first stocking, “ we shall have to do the acting. 
Everything seems very diflicult.” 

“ Acting isn’t,” .said Mabel; and an unsuj)- 
ixirtcd stocking waved in the air and quickly 
vanished. “ I shall love it." 

“ You forget,” said Kathleen, gently, 
“invisible actresses can’t take part in plays 
unless they’re magic one.s.” 

“Oh,”cried a voice from under a petticoat 
that hung in air, “ I’ve got such an idea!” 

“'I'ell it us alter breakfast,” .said Kathleen, 
as the water in the basin began to splash 
about and to drip from nowhere back into 
itself. “And oh, I do wish you hadn’t 
written such whopiiers to your aunt. I’m 
sure we oughtn’t to tell lies for anything.” 

“ What’s the use of telling the truth if 
nobody believes you ? ” came from among 
the splashes. 

“ 1 don’t know,” said Kathleen, “ but I’m 
sure we ought to tell the truth.” 

“ You can, if you like,” said a voice from 
the folds of a towel that waved lonely in front 
of the wash-hand stand. 

" All right. We will, then, first thing after 
brek —your brek, 1 mean. You'll have to 
wait up here- till we can collar something 
and bring it up to you. Mind you dodge 
Eli/a when she comes to make the bed.” 

The invi.sible Mabel found this a fairly 
amusing game; she further enlivened it by 
twitching out the corners of tucked up sheets 
and blankets when Kli/a wasn’t looking. 

“Drat the clothes,” said Kliza; “anyone 
’ud think the things was bewitched.” 

She l(X)ked about for the wonderful 
Princess-clothes she had glimpsed earlier in 
the morning. But Kathleen had hidden 
them in a perfectly safe place—under the 
mattress, which she knew Eliza never turned. 

Kathleen brought a chunk of bread raided 
by Gerald from the pantry window, and Mabel 
ate the bread and drank water from the 
tooth-mug. 

“ I’m afraid it tastes of cherry tooth-paste 
rather,” said Kathleen, apologetically. 

“ It doesn’t matter,” a voice replied from 
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the tilted mug; “ it’s more interesting than 
water. I should think red wine in (Iliads 
was rather like this.” 

“ We’ve got leave for the day again,” said 
Kathleen, when the last bit of bread had 
vanished, “and Gerald feels like I do about 
lies. So we’re going to tell your aunt where 
you really are." 

“ She won’t believe you."' 

“That doesn’t matter, if we speak the 
truth,” said Kathleen, primly. 

“ I expect you’ll lie .sorry for it,” said 
Mabel ; “but come on—and, 1 say, do be 
careful not to shut me in the door as you go 
out. You nearly did just now.” 

In the bla/.ing sunlight that flooded the 
High Street four shadows to three children 
seemetl dangerously noticeable. butcher’*, 
hoy looked far too earnestly at the extra 
shadow, and his big, liver-coloured lurcher 
sniffed at the legs of that shadow’s mistress 
and whined uncomfortably. 

“ Get behind me,” said Kathleen; “ then 
our two shadows will look like one.” 

Ifut Mabel’s shadow, very visible, fell on 
Kathleen’s back, and the ostler of the 
Davenant Arms looked up to see what big 
bird had cast that big shadow. 

A woman driving a carl with chickens and 
ducks in it called out: - 

“Halloa, missy, ain’t you 
blacked yer back neither ! W hat 
you been leaning up against ? ’ 

Everyone was g.ad w Ivn they 
got out of the town. 

Speaking the truth to 
Mabel’s aunt did not turn 
out at all as anyone — 
even Mabel - e\[K*cted. 

The aunt was discovered 
rending a pink novelette 
at the window of the 
housekeeper’s rootn, 
which, framed in clematK 
and green creepers, 
looked out on a little 
court to which Mabel led 
the party. 

“ Excuse me,” said Gerald, but 
I believe you’ve lost your niece ? ” 

“Not lost, my boy,” said the 
aunt, who was spare and tall, with 
a drab fringe and a very genteel 
voice. ' * 

“ We could tell ybu .something 
about her,” said Gerald. 

“ Now,” replied the aunt, in a 
warning voice, “no compiaint.s, 
pidtsft My niece has gone, aqd 


I am sure no one thinks less than I do of her 
little pranks. If she's played' any tricks on 
you it’s only her light-hearted way. Good¬ 
bye. Be good children.” 

And on this they got away quickly. 

“ Why," said Gerald, when they were out¬ 
side the little court, “ your aunt’s as mad a.s 
a hatter.” 

“ Now your consciences are all right about 
my aunt. I'll tell you my idea. Let’s get 
down to the Temple of Flora," said Mabel. 

'I'he day was as bright as' yesterday had 
been, and from the white marble, temple the 
Italian-lookmg landscape looked more than 
ever like a steel engraving coloured by hand, 
or an oleograph imitation of one of Turner'.s 
pictures. ‘ * 

When the three children were comfortably 
settled on the steps that led up to the white 
statue, the voice of the fourth child said : 
“ I’m not ungrateful, but I’m rather hungry. 
And you can’t be always taking things for 
me llirough your larder window. But we’re 
a band of brothers, for life, after the way 
you stood by me yesterday What I 




enchanted castle. 


suggest Is—Oerald can go to the fair being 
held in the town and do conjuring.” 

He doesn't know any,” said Kathleen, 
/'/should do it really,” said Mabel, “but 
Jerry could loola like doing it. Move things 
without touching them and all that. But it 
wouldn’t do for all three of you to go. I'he 
more there are of children the younger they 
look, I think, and the more people wonder 
what they’re doing all alone.” 

‘“The accomplished conjurer deemed these 
the words of wisdom,’” said Oerald: and 
answered the dismal “ Well, but what about 
us ? ” of his brother and sister by suggesting 
that they should mingle with the crowd. 
“ But don’t let on that you know me," he 
said ; •'* and try to look as if you belonged to 
some of the grown-ups at the fair. If you 
don’t, as likely as not you’ll have Uu-‘ kind 
|K)Iiccmen taking the little lost children by 
the hand and leading them home to their 
stricken relations —French governess, I mean.” 

“ Let’s go now" said the voice that they 
never could get quite u.sed to hearing, coming 
out of different par , of the air as Mabel 
moved from one place to another. .So they 
went. 

'I'hc fair was held on a waste bit of land, 
about half a mile from the castle. When 
they got near enough to hear the steam-organ 
of the merry-go-round, Jerry suggested that 
he should go ahead and get something to eat. 
I'he others waited in the shadows of a dinqi- 
banked lane, and he came back, quite soon, 

• though long after they had Ixigun to say what 
a long time he had been gone. He brought 
.wme Barcelona nuts, red streaked appic.s, 
small sweet yellow {)ears, pale pasty ginger¬ 
bread, a whole quarter of a pound of inqijier 
mint bulLseyes, and two bottles of ginger-lH:er. 

“It’s what they call an investment,” In- 
said, when Kathleen said something about 
extravagance. “ We shall all need special 
nourishing to keep our strength up, especially 
the bold conjurer.” 

They ate and drank. It was a very beautiful 
meal, and the far-off music of the steam-organ 
acjded the last touch of festivity to the scene. 
The boys were never tired of seeing Mulx:l 
eat, jor rather 'of seeing the strange, magii:- 
iooking vanishment of food which was all 
that showed of Mabel’s eating. They were 
entranced by the spectacle, and pressed on 
her more than her just share of the feiLst, 
just for the pleasure of .seeing it disappear. 

“ My aunt! ” said Gerald, again and again , 

“ that ought to knock ’em! ” 

It did. 

Jimmy and Kathleen had the start of the 


others, and when they got to the fair they 
mingled yriih the crowd, and were as un¬ 
observed as possible. 

They stood near a large lady who was 
watching the cot'oanut shies, and presently 
saw a .strange figure with its hands in its 
pockets strolling across the trampled yellowy 
grass among the bits of drifting paper and 
the sticks and straws that always litter the 
ground of an English fair. It was Gerald, 
but at first they hardly knew him. He had 
taken off his tie, and round his head, arranged 
like a turban, was the crimson scarf that 
had supixirled his white flannels. The tie, 
one sup[K>sed, had taken on the duties of the 
handkerchief. And his face and hands were 
a bright black, like very nit-ely-polished 
stoves ' 

I'^veryone turned to look at him. 

“ He’s Ju.st like a nigger,” whi.spered Jimmy. 
“ I don’t suppose it’ll ever come off, do you ? " 
They followed him at a distance, and 
when he went up to the door of a small tent, 
against whose door-|x>st a very melancholy- 
faced woman was lounging, they stopped and 
tried to look as though they belonged to a 
farmer who was trying to send up a number 
bv banging with a big mallet on a wooden 
block, 

Gerald went up to the woman. 

“ Taken much ? " he asked, and was told, 
but not haishly, to go away with his im¬ 
pudence. 

“I’m III business my.sclf,” said Gerald 
“I’m a conjurer, from India.” 

“ Not you,” said the woman , “ you ain’t 
no nigger. Why, the backs of yer ears is 
all white.” 

“Are they?’’said Gerald. “How clever 
of you to see that' ” He rubbed them with 
his hands. “ That lietter ? ’ 

“'I'liat’s all right. IVhat’s your little 
game ? ” 

“ ('onjuring, really and truly,” said Gerald 
“ 'I'here’s smaller buys than me put on to it 
in India. Ixiok here, I owe you one for 
telling me about my ears. If you like to run 
the show for me I’ll go shares I.et me have 
your tent to [lerform in, and you do the patter 
at the door.” 

“ Ixir' love you, I can’t do no patter. And 
you’re getting at me I.£t’s see you do a bit 
of conjuring, since you're so clever an’ all.” 

“ Right you are,' said Gerald, firmly. 

“ Vou see this apple ? Well, I’ll make it 
move slowly through the air, and then when 
I say ' Go! ’ it’ll vanish.” 

“Yes—into your mouth. Get away with 
your nonsense.” 
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“ You’re too clever to l)e so iinl>elieviiif{,” 
s:iid Gerald. “ Ix)ok here.” 

He held out one of the little apples ; .md 
the woman saw it move slowl\ and un¬ 
supported through the aii. 

• “ Now— go! ” cried Gerald, to the appl 
and it went. “ How’s that ? ’’ he asked, in 
tones of triumph. 

' The woman wa.s glowing with e\citi.‘ment, 
and her eyes .shone. “''L'hc best I ever .see," 
she w'hispered. “ I'm on. mate, if you know 
any more tricks like that.” 

“ Heaps,” said Gerald, confidently ; “ hold 
out your hand.’* The woman held it out ; 
and from nowhere,'as^ it seemed, the apple 
appeared and was laid on her hand, 'i'he 
apple was rather damp. 

She looked at it a moment, and then 
whispered: ‘*Come on—there’s to be no one 
in it but just ita tytp. But not in the tent. 
You take a futch here, 'long.side tlie tent. 
It's worth twice the money in the open air.” 

*'‘But people won*! pay if they can see it 
all for nothing.” 

No) for., the first turn, but. they will 


after—^you see. And you'll ha^ie 

I to do the patter.” 

“Will you lend 
^ me your shawl?’’ 
Gerald asked. She 
fi unpinned it — it 
was a red and^ 
black plaid—and 
he spread it on the 
Jin. ground as he had 

seen Indian con 
M u O F y 'N.jurers do, and 

seated himself 
t cross-legged be- 

" I mustn’t have 
anyone behind me, 
that’s all,” he said ; 
and the woman 
hastily screened off 
' a little enclosure for him by 
hanging old sacks to two of 
lie guy-ropes of the tent. 
“Now I’m ready,” he said. 
The woman got a dnim from the inside <jf 
the tent and beat it. Quite soon a little 
crowd had collected. 

“ I.adics and gentlemen,” said Gerald, “ I 
come from India, and 1 can do a conjuring 
entertainment the like of which you've never 
seen. When I .see two shillings on the shawl. 
I’ll begin.” 

“I dare say you will,” said a bystander; 
and there were several short disagreeable 
laughs. ^ 

“Of cour.se,” said GeralJ, “if you can't 
afford two shillings Ix-'tween you”—there 
were about thirty people in the crowd by 
now—“ 1 say no more.” 

Two or three pennies fell on the shawl; 
then a few more. Then the fall of cop[)er 
ceased. 

“ Ninepence,” said Gerald. “ Well, I’m 
of a generous nature. V'ou’ll get such a 
ninepennyworth os you’ve never had before. 

I don’t wish to deceive you—I have an 
accomplice, but my accomplice is invisible.’’ 
'I'he crowd snorted. 

“ By the aid of that accomplice,” Gerald 
went on, “ I will read any letter that any of 
you may have in your pocket—if one of-j;ou 
will jast step over the rope and stand beside 
me. My invisible accomplice will read that 
letter over his shoulder." ' - 

A man stepped forward, a ruddy-faced, 
horsy - looking person. He pulled a letter 
from his pocket and stood plain in the sighl 
of all, in a place where no one could see 
over his shoulder. 
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“ Now 1 ” said Gerald. There was a 
moment’s pause. Then from quite the other 
side of the enclosure came a faint, far-away, 
sin£;-song voice. ,It said:— 

“Sir,—Y ours of the fifteenth duly to 
hand. With regard to the mortgage on your 
land, we regret our inability-” 

“ Stow it • ” cried the man, turning 
threateningly on Gerald. 

He stepi)ed out of the enclosure explaining 
that there was nothing of that sort in his 
letter; but nobody believed him, and a bu//. 
of interested chatter began in the crowd, 
ceasing abruptly when Gerald began to 
speak. 

“Now," said he, laying the nine iiennics 
down on the shawl, “you keep your eyes on 
those pennies, and one by one yog’ll see 
them disappear.” 

And of course they did. 'I'lien one by one 
they were laid down ag.iin by tlie invisible 
hand of Mabel. 'I'he (lowd ihqiped loudly. 
“ Brayvo ! ” “'I'hat’s something like” 
“ Show us another,” cried the people m the 
front rank. And those behind pushed 
forward. 

“Now,” said Gerald, “you’ve seen wli.il i 


vanish—into the folds of Mabel's clothing. 
The woman stood by, looking more and more 
plea.sant as she saw the money come tumbling 
in, and beating the shabby drum every time 
Gerald stopjied conjuring. 

'J'he news of the conjurer had spread all 
over the fair. The crowd was frantic with 
admiration. The man who ran the cocoa- 
nut .shies Ix'gged Gerald to throw in his lot 
with him; the owner of the rifle gallery 
olfercd him free hoard and lodging and go 
shares ; and a brisk, bnwd lady, in stiff black 
silk and a violet bonnet, tried to engage him 
ftir the forthcoming Uaraar for Reformed 
I landsmen. 

And all this time the others mingled with 
the crowd quite unobserved, for who could 
have eyes for anyone but Gerald ? And 
Gerald, who was getting very tired indeed, 
and was quite .satisfied with his share of the 
money, was racking his brains for a way to 
get out of it. 

" How are we to hook it ? " he murmured, 
,is Mal3el naulc his cap disaiipear from his 
hi-.id by the simpk- process of taking it off 
aiifl putting It in hci pocket. “ They’ll never 


can do, but I don’t do any im>rc 
till 1 see five shillings n triis 
carijet.” 

And in two minutes set -n and- 
threepence lay there, and Gerald 
did a little more conjuring 

When the people in 
front didn’t want to give 
any more Gerald asked •.j-a.ae' 
them to stand back and . 

let the (ithcrs have a y 

look in. I wish I had ^ /j 
time to tell you of j 

all the tricks he did '5 // 
— the gras.s round I'' 

his enclosure was /if T 
absolutely trampled / - 

off by the feet /A Sg 

of the people % 

who thronged dtl! 

to look at him. ' 

Therpi is really / ^ 

hardly any limit 
to the wonders 
you can do if 
you have an 
invisible ac- 
complice. AH ^ 

sorts of things 
were made to move 
about, apparently by • 

themselves, and even to 
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let us get away. 1 didn’t think of that 
before." 

“Let me think !" whispered Mabel; and 
next moment she said close to his ear: 
“ Divide the money, and give her something 
for the shawl. Put the money on it and say 
. . . .She told him what to say. 

Gerald’s pitch wa.s in the shade of the tent; 
otherwise, of course, everyone could have 
.^seen the shadow of the invisible Mabel as 
she moved about making things vanish. 

Gerald told the woman to divide the money, 
which she did honestly enough. 

“ Now,” he said, while the impatient crowd 
pressed closer and closer, “ I’ll give you five 
bob for your .shawl.” 

“ Seven ■ and - six,” said the woman, 
mechanically. * 

“ Righto,” .said Gerald, putting his heavy 
share of the money in his trouser jiocket. 

“ This shawl will now disappear,” he said, 
picking it up He handed it to Mabel, who 
put it on; and, of course, it disappeared. A 
roar of applause went up from the audience 

“ Now’,” he said, “ I come to the last trick 
of all. I shall take three stefis backward and 
vanish.” He took three steps backward, 
Mabel wrapped the invisible shawl round 
him, and—he did not vanish. The shawl, 
bt'ing invisible, did not conceal him in the 
least. 

“ Yah ! ’’ cried a boy’s voice in the crowd. 
“Look at ’im. 'K knows ’e can’t do it.” 

“ I wish I could put you in my pocket,” 
said Mabel. The crowd was pushing I’loscr 
At any moment they might touch Mabel, and 
then anything might happen—simply any 
thing. Gerald took hold of his hair with 
Ixrth hands, as his way was when he was 
anxious or discouraged. Mabel, in mvisi 
bility, wrung her hands, as pt'ople arc said to 
do in books; that is, she clasped them and 
squee-sed very tight. ‘ ^ 

“Oh!” she whispered, suddenly, “it’s 
loose. 1 can get it off.” 

“Not-” 

“Yes—the ring.” . 

“Come on, young masteft Give us 
summat for our money,” a farm lalwurer 
shouted. 


“ I will,” said Gerald “ This time I really 
will vanish. Slip round into the tent,” he 
whispered to Mabel. “ Push the ring un^r 
the canvas. Then slip out ^t the btmk tmd 
join the others. When I see you with 
them I’ll disappear. Go slow,< and I'll catch 
you up." 

“ It’s me,” said a (ule and obvious Mabel 
in the ear of Kathleen. “ He’s got the ring; 
come on, before the crowd begins to scatter.” 

As they went out of the gate they heard a 
roar of surprise and annoyance rise from the 
crowd, and knew that this time Goald really 
had disapi^eared. 

They had gone a mile before they heard 
fix>tsteps on the road, and looked back. No 
one was to be seen. 

Next moment Gerald’s voice spoke out of 
clear, empty-looking space. 

“ Halloa I ” it said, gloomily. 

“ How horrid! ” cried Mabel; “ you did 
make me jump! Take the ring off. It 
makes me feel quite creepy, you being 
nothing but a voice.” 

“So did you us,” said Jimmy. 

“Don’t take it off yet,” said Kathleen, 
who was really rather thoughtful for her age, 
“because you’re still black, I suppose, and 
you might be recognised, and eloped with 
liy gipsies, so that you should go on doing 
conjuring for ever and ever.” 

“I should take it off," said Jimmy; “It’s 
no use going about invisible, and people 
seeing us with Mabel and saying we’ve 
eloped with her.” 

“ Yes,” said Maljel, imixitiently, “ that 
would be simply silly. And, besides, I want 
my ring.” 

“ It’s not yours any more than ours, any¬ 
how,' said Jimmy. 

“ Yes it is,” said Mabel, 

“Oh, stow it," said the weary voice of 
Gerald beside her. “What's the use of 
jawing ? ” 

“I want the ring,'' said Mabel, rather 
mulish])’. 

“ Want ” the words came out of the still 
evening air—“ want must be your master. 
You can’t have the ring! /«*«'/ it ojft" 


{To be continued.). 
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A SCHOOL OF HONOUR. 

T here hu.beeo established in Paris a “ School 
,of Duelling^,’* which M frequented only by the 
iUtt, ^one promine^ member being ex-President 
Cos^ir-Perier. This remarkable academy is con¬ 
ducted by Dr. de Villen, and combats frequently 
take place there by way of practice. In these mimic 



duels wire masks arc worn to protect the fan- and 
bullets made of wax arc used, so that no injury may 
be sustained by the combatants. In all other 
respects, however, the conduct of the affair is carried 
through as on the “ field of honour,*' so ili.it when 
the time comes—if it ever does come—for the scholars 
to take part in a serious duel they may acquit them¬ 
selves with credit to themselves and disaster In their 
adversary—although this latter point is not of much 
importance.—"ODKs and ends,” iv “tuk wiiu. 
WOKI.D MAliAEINE ” 

"WHY I BECAMK A SPIRITUAIJSI 

I N Milan, at a sJattrf where I was present with. 
Richer, each of us saw a branch of nises grow, ,is 
it were, and slowly conic out of the sleeves of .air 
coats, the flowers as fresh as if they hr.cl been cut at 
that very instant.— fkopessor cksakk iombkoso, 
IN “THE URANI) MAl'.A/INF..” 

‘^’UT " 

S HERIFF RUTHERFUKD, who died in Kdiii 
buigh the other day, held fur many years the 
post of Sheriff of Mid-Lutbian. He did not pose as 
what m%ht tie called a judicial humorist; hut when 
Sheriff Kutherfurd did unficnd, the joke was a very 
good one indeed. On one occasion he had before 
him two horse-dealers. There had licen a g<Kxl deal 
of hard swearing in the case on each side, and it was 
averretjl by one of the dealers that the horse which he 
had bought -could not lie down. Sheriff Kutherfurd 
heard all the evidence in the case, and then, looking 
over the'Bench down to the parties, he remarked that 
it seemed to him that the only one connected with this 
case that could not lit was the horse.*—" Ti r-Biis.” 


AVOWAL extraordinary. 

O N the occasion of Sir Charles Wyndham% 4iiui 
st^e fright and lack of expenenoe corniced, 
against him, and—Well, he did not do so well then as' 
now. The fact is tliai Sir Charles (then plain Mr.) 
[dayed in a love scene, where be was supposed to 
utter dramatically the words: " Dearest, 1 am drunk 
^ with that enthusiasm of love which but once in a 
* lifetime fills the soul of man." But Sir Charles 
was new to it. lie was nervous, and the gieat 
black pit before him made him more So, He just 
managed to stammer nut; "Dearest, 1 amdrunkl” ' 
^ *1 hen words failed him, and words likewise fail 
,1 to dcscrilic the shriek of laughter that went up 
from the audience, and the feelings of the young 
actor. —i-R'im “woman’s ih-r.’” 

WHAT THK DIVER SEES 

H OVV far a diver can see under wafer de¬ 
pends upon circuiDslances. In the waters 
of the West Indies you can easily see for a 
distiCnce of seventy-live feet. It is a wonderful 
sight there to watch the keipweed swaying on 
(he ocean IhmI, acres in extent, eight feci high, 
with hluod-red leaves as big as a fxirrel all 
doited over with black s|xjls, swaying gently in 
the water, and swarining all over with rock- 
cralis, lobsters, and .ill kinds of fish. —HAKOLli 

J. ^lII'.J'SluNh, JN “1H|. CAl'I'AtN." 

I RAINING THE EVE 

I T Is veiy impoit.inl to know sizes And distances 
la-arii a lew |ierfeclly Learn llie inch, the foot, 
the yaid. 1 earn to be aide to step or jump io a given 
spot Here is a simple exercise. Put a little piece 
of ixiper on the floor, uUiut eighteen inches from you 
Niiiice where it i.s. 


e)es and try to 
step upon it. Ofieii 
your eyes, .tnd correct 
any mistake. Next, 
sliut your eyes and 
stoop down and try to 
pick up the piece of 
paper, finite apart 
from .iny general 
ir.iiiiiiig of ihe eye, 
the practice will help .< 
you to find things in 
the dark.—hDs’l ACE 

1 -RY’s MAr.AZINI- 


IMPORTANT NOTICE -The attention of all readers of "The 
Strand Magazine" called to page 76 in the advertisements, where 
•wdl be found full particulars of a novel and liberal scheme of Accident 
insurance specially devised for iheir benefit. 








CURIOSITIES. 

Copyright, igoy, by George Newnes, Limited. 

( li^e shall be glad to receive Contrtbuiiom to thu seetton, am to />ay Jot suck as are accefifed,] 


"hTORTr 

T HIS photograph 
was taken in a 
pheasantry in tiie 
^uth of Scotland, 
where the birds arc 
reared and fed by 
hand. The kee|)cr 
in tlic picture, who 
was very much at¬ 
tached to his birds, 
had trained them lu 
fly on to his gun and 
to sit there while 
he laiscil it to his 
shoulder. They 
would fly on to his 
shoulders, head, 
hands, and arms, and 
eat out of his hands. 
The question that 
naturally occurs to 
one is : where can 
the spirt be in sluxit- 
ing birds that have 
been dom 'Stic.ticd to 
such an extent that 
they .are as tame dS 



barn-drxir fowls?—Mr. Kenneth Fraser, Unneisity 
Union, I'ark I’lace, Kdinburgh. 


A DISH 

■•GONl!. ro wr" 

I .SEND you a 
photograph of 
a curious accident; 
the dish wa-. 
Icfl on the table, 
and in the night 
wa-s kntwkcd ofl 
by a cat. Instead 
of billing to the 
grOttod and break¬ 
ing, ‘it caught the 
handle of the pot 
and slid down, and 
remained in the 
position shown. 
The dish is nut 
broken except for 
the hole shown. — 
Mr. Egerton 
Allcock, Penbryn, 
Lillington Road, 
lammington. 


A ■‘SLIIimGHSTONE''di'OR WOULU-BE BRIDES. 
O part of Eunipc is so thickly "Strewn with 

age of. 
met witl 

thoi^li not infrequdhtly c1(m by tlw roadside. 


Most of them arc 
associated with 
quaint legends and 
superstitions. Th c 
photograph below 
shows one of these 
stones which is 
situated in ,a small 
wood at St. Samson, 
near Dinan. It will 
be seen tliat the 
huge stone is in a 
leaning pwition and 
has one flat face 
up]ierniost. On the; 
day of St. Samson, 
the patron saint of 
the district, the un¬ 
married girls of the 
neighbourhood hie 
them to the little 
glade in the wood and 
climb to the ttm of 
the stone. 'They 
then slide down to 
the ground, it iK'ing 
their siiperstit ious 
belief that those who 
cceed in reaching the bottom without injury will 
married within the twelve-month.—Mr. H. J. 
!wis, 24 , Keriilower Road, N. 






CUJilOSITIES, 
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HALF A 'JON OF lOSTAGE. 

STAMPS. 

''r''llKl<E is in Switzerland 
1 an orphan asylum whose 
revenue is Cdiii^'derably auR- 
nientccl by the sale of usra post- 
age-stain[», collected by sympa^ 
tni/ers in all parts of Europe and 
in North America. The stamps 
are forwarded to the asylum, where 
they accumulate until there are 
sometimes over thirty tons in 
.stuck. The manager of the insti¬ 
tution -sells the stanijis by the 
Ion to wholesale stamp dealers, 
and the photu^ph repre-senis a 
small lot of half a ton lieing 
mixed up on the premises of 
Me.ssrs. Whitfield King and Co., 



• »- # • 




of Ipswich. lA pound weight 
itli 


of stamps ^itli paper ad¬ 
hering comtsts of lielween 
SIX and sevten thou.sand, so 
that I he little heap shown in 
the photogiAph cunt.iins ii\er 
seM-n milium stam|>s, and, as 
they are retailed at 2 .s. 4 d. 
|H!r ]sjurid, they represent a 
value of alxail a hundred 
and ihiity pounds. — Mr. 
Charles Whitfield King, inn., 
Moqiclh House, liiswieh. 

A GKJANrU’ HOP PLANT. 

E NCI.OSE1) is a photo¬ 
graph showing a hop 
plant gniwn on the wire 
support of a telegraph polo. 
The height, which is alKiiil 
thirty - two feet, may he 
judgcxl by the steps on tlic 
pole nearest the hop, which 
are three feet apart. The 
bottom step, marked by a X, 
is seven feet from the ground. 
The bine when taken down 
iiieasiirisl thirty-two feet six 
iiiehcs. The bine on the 



same root last year ineasureil thiiiy- 
six feet.—Mr. J. Ollcy, 69 , lainglcy 
Rood, Catford, S.E. 

IN KNGIAND OR AMERICA? 

T his sign-post stands on the 
main road from Boston to 
Lincoln. The- third arm points to 
the village of Bunker's Hill. Many 
people would think this post was in 
America, but a visit to Lincolnshire 
would soon show how,the I^Igrim 
Fathers took the names -of their old 
homes to a strange country.—Mr. 
Guy Evered, 4 A, Belsize Grove, 
Hdmpsteod, N.W. ■ , 



A RI-.SOUKI hFUL RAGAMUKWN, 
ENCLO.SE a photo, which 1 have iust 
t.sken of a child knocking at his door 
(i his foul. He was quite unable to reach 
I lit kntx-ker any ol her way unaided j his brother 
and sister were wafting In 
go in with him. I look it in 
this neighlmurhoiKl, and the 
iKiy must lie veiy resourceful 
to have thought of knocking 
in this manner. He supports 
himself on the handle of the 
door, which is in the centre, 
and his foot arrives at the 
knocker hy walking up the 
skie of the brick doorway. 
He gets a good foothold on 
tills and his head describes a 
semi-circle round the handle. 
—Mr. Tames J. Robinson, 
310A, York Kmd, Camden 
Rond, N. 
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A SHORTHAND HORSK. 

T he rough outline of the head of a 
horse here shown is made no 
of Pitman’s shorthand characters. Reaa' 


ing from the nose upwards the transla¬ 
tion is: " Rarely will Archer’s rage be 
spent on coin after this event,” while 
the lower signs read: "This animal 
ndther eats nor drinks.” The quota¬ 



tion obviously, in the first part, refers 
to the fipionsjocki^, Fred Archer, who 
died some years ago. Beforp his decease 
I often had occasion, at the request of 
pupils, to draw this und other designs 
as a little diversion a^r lessons.—Mr. 

{ ohn W. Greatorcx Beaumont, ^ 28, 
Icnlor Street, Slade Lane, Longsigbt, 
Manchester. 


y/ (T y! \ X 

Rarely will Archera rage be apent on oobe after this went 


Thie animal neither eats 


■r 



A MARROW BY POST. 


T he vegetable marrow shown here was grown 

Ross Brothers, Evesham, pricked with their 
father's address when quite small, and pasted without 
further address. When full grown the letters appear 
to be carved deeply on the marrow, as you see in the 
photograph. —Miss Elsie Ross, South Side, Wilmslow, 
Chesmre. 

“ THK PUUILIST CAKKOr UKIOADE." 

I SEND you a photograph of freak carrots. On 
taking up our crop here I found some curious- 
shaped roots, and set them np and photographed 
them as shown. They are exiiclly as grown, and 
there is nothing whatever added to any of them.— 
Mr. Alliert Nobbs, The Gardens, Beech Hurst, 
Hayward’s Heath, Sussex. 


nor drinks 


THE (;KOWIN(i POWKR OF A I.ILY. 


''|''HI.S photograph 
X was taken in a 
nursery in the North 
of Ix>ntlon. I( re¬ 
presents a l.ilium 
I larrisii, of which the 
bulb, having been 
planted upside 
flown, grew down¬ 
wards in the soil, 
found its way 
through the hole of 
the pot, and then 
grew upwards. Note 
the growing strength 
of the plant, power¬ 
ful enough to lift 
the put, also the 
roots grown outside 
the put at the 
bottom, where the 
stem was in contact 
with the damp 
ground underneath. 
-“Mr. G. Verboonen, 
Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield. 
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A REAL “STAMPED 
ADDRESSED EN¬ 
VELOPE." 

I AM writing you a 
• note and hope that 
it will reach you .safeity, 
seeing that the address 
on the envelope is 
rather out of the ordi¬ 
nary. Vmi win notice 
tliat 1 have pla<»»i the 
stamps in such a way 
upon one another that 
the letters from post¬ 
masters’ obliterating 
stamps should forin 
your:tddres.s. In fact, 
the address is quite 
a “ stamped addressed 
envi'lopii,” and is made 
up of the fiostiiiarks of 
Knglish, liclgian, (Jer- 
inan, Indian, Egyptian, 
Brazilian, French, and 
Cape of Cenxi Hope 
stamps, each letter Ireing 
l»ri of adiflerent stamp. 
—Mr. H. Leach, 30, 
North Cross Kuad, East 
Dulwich, S.K. 








HAILSTONES p. CLASS. 

T his photograph represents the greenhouses here, 
taken the morning after a recent great hail¬ 
storm. Some of the stones measured an inch and 
a half square.—Miss B. Murray, Assembly Manor, 
Christchurch, Hants._ 

A NAIL-CARRIER PIGEON. 

I ^END you a photograph of what is to my mind 
a most remarkable occurrence. In order to 
describe it fully 1 shall have to m liock to January, 
1906. In this month the pigeon became very ill, and 
seemed not to be able to obtain nourishment from its 
food, and was apparently wasting away. It was nut 
until June that it began to show any signs of recovery. 
Mr, Brady (its owner) was examining it one day, when 
he felt a prick in his finger as if some sliarp object were 
concealed under the wing. He then discovered a small 
Frendi wire noil protruding from under the flesh, point 
up^vards, as shown in (h^e phol(«raph. Me then 
noticed that the pigeon had almost lost the use of dne 
leg, but that as the nail "grew” more the stren^h 
was refined, and the pigeon has enjoyed perfect, 
health nnce. The bird has developed normally, And 


has taken twu prizes lately 
in Dublin enge-bird shows, 
and so seems none the worse 
fur its expericnees. ()ne ran 
only imagine that the bird 
swallowed the ferric morsel 
with Us foixl. An X-ray 

C holograph has been taken, 
ul IS not procurable This 
reveals a still .stranger view, 
for it appears that the head 
of the nail is on the other 
side of a Ixme which corre¬ 
sponds more or less to the 
huinaii hip-lxine. I low the 
bird ever lived through it nil 
we are .H a loss to conceit e. 
— Mr. J. Andrews, 30, 
Iziiiister Koad, Kathinincs, 
Dublin. 

T-' ' - T.-t » 
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THK riKKS' MI.UIKY. 

T HK trt'e of uhirh I !>cnd }ou 
A photograph is situated 
near Mallow, ei>. Cork. The 
objects hanging on it arc pikes’ 
heads, from fish caught by an old 
man in the neighbourhood. The 
lower br.mches of this tree arc 
alsocosered with thesejheads.— 
M LS.S C. M. Amphlete, Ciilston, 
Colinsburgh, Fife. 

A FAS-RKUKF PHOTOGRAPH. 

I SKNI) you a photograph 
which was printed so as to 

f iroducc a I >as-relief effect. I 
icgan by making .in “autotyfie” 
carbon print on glass, making 
the positive less dense than the 
negative plate. I then put the 
two plates together and printerl 
ill tne onhnairy way, the light 
going through Ivith positive and 
negative plates. — Mr. \V. II. 
Dobbie, White Lodge, Lidhng- 
ton, near Ampthili, Beds. 


A RAILWAY WAO. 

S OME time ago, whilst travelling in .Scotland, t 
noticed on the side of the coippartment and 
immediately under the hat-rack, in the space usujilly 
occupied by notices of the rajjway coni[]any, this 
startling (tliough in many cases quite true) itiscnuiun, 

ALE ON A PAY DAY 

1 looked at it for a few seconds, scarcely able to 
' believe the evidence of iny own eyes, as it was in 
Ixild printing. Then it gradually dawned upon me 
that some wag had altered the original inscription, 
which hiul lead: 

CALEDONIAN RAILWAY 

The era-sing of the various letters had been neatly 
(lone and, until closely excainined, could not he 
detected. 1 will leave it to Tub .Strand renders to 


find out those letters wliicli had been erdked and 
altered, although it is worth noting that the* (inly letter 
which had been wholly renewed had been W in 
“ railway,” erased and substituted by D; also those 


r. , s 




Wt*, 





letters which had been 
erased formed the 
exact spaces between 
the words of the new 
sentence. — Mr. W. 
Harnes, 2g, Prior 
Street, Lincoln. 


A SPRINGBOK" 
POST-r\RD. 

the manager (if the 
South African Rugby 
team, has sent us the 
curiously-addressed 
envelope we here lemo- 
duce, which he has 
received from South 
Africa. The address 


reads, " Mr. J. C Car¬ 
den, Manager, &>ring- 
bok Rugby Team, 

Pnalonrl.” 





SOMKTHIXC; WRONG SOilKWHKRK.” 


B\ CHARLRS GRKEN, R.I. 
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Gems of the South Kensington Collection. 


T i-s a matter of surpn-se to the 
piiture-lovcr, sated with all 
the international art of the day, 
to note what dozen.s of little 
ma.sterpieces there are hidden 
away in this gallery or that— 
none the less perfect or admirable because 
they arc of native and not of loreign work- 
manship. 


Plil 

ip 


gre.at painter turn this time for inspiration. 
L’jion a simple Dutch interior, the bed¬ 
chamber of some worthy burgomaster's wile, 
was his eye bent, and with faithful, loving 
touches he dc{)icts for us a scene whose 
interest can never grow old. The young 
mother lies upon her bed of down', within 
the four great iron posts, with ample tester 
overhead, liy her side is a caller — an 



" TIIK VISIT." 

In the galleries of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, may be found 
achievements by .some of the greatest masters, 

' sitcli as Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Mado.\ Brown, 
Alma-Tadema, and Landseer. 

In the last year of the .si.vtie.s, and a good 
twelvemonth before his decision to take up 
his residence in Lngland, Sir I oiwrence Alma- 
Tadema finished “ I'lie Visit.” It is a picture 
executed with the most sedulous care. Not 
to Rome, not to the classic world, did the 


Bv SIR LAWRENCK ALMA-TAnEM.V, R.A. 

intimate friend--full of sympathy. At the 
window, looking out upon the Ciothic spires 
of the (juaint Flemish s.reet, is seen the tiny 
new-comer in its nurse's arms. In .spite of 
the theme, all the characteristics of A1111a- 
'I'adema’s canvases are here present. Here 
he shows him.self to he a true follower of the 
ancient Dutch school, and the influence of 
his master, the lute Baron Lc'ys, is strikingly 
apparent. 

Of the charming “ Dolly Varden ” here- 
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-DOLLY VARDfcN." 

with reproduced, the painter, Mr. ^V. P. 
I'Vith, remarks as tbllowh:— 

“ One of the greatest difficulties besetting 
me has always been the choice of subject. 
My inclination being strongly towards the 
illustration of modern life, 1 had read the 
works ol Dickens’^ the hope of finding 
material (or the exercise of any talent I 
might possess; but at that time the ugliness 
of modern dress frightened me, and it was 
not till the publication of ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ 


Bv W. P. FRITH, R.A. 

and the delightful Dolly Varden was pre 
sented to us, that I felt my opfiortunity had 
come, with the cherry-coloured mantle and 
the hat and pink ribbons. 

“ 1 found a capital model for Dolly, and 1 
painted her in a variety of attitudes, k'irst, 
where she is admiring a bracelet given her 
by Miss Haredale; then as she leans laughing 
against a tree; then, again, in an interview w ith 
Miss Haredale, where she is the bearer of a 
letter from that lady’s lover: and again when, 
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on being arcus«d of a penchant for Joe, she 
declares, indignantly, ‘ she hoped she could 
do better than that, indeed * ’ 

“ I'hese pictures easily found purchaser^ 
though for sums* ^mall enough. 'I'he laugh¬ 
ing Dolly, afterwards engraved, became very 
(Mipular, refilicas of it being made for 
Dickens’s friend, John Forster, and others. 

“Jt goes without saying that I had read 
all that Dickens had written, beginning with 
the ‘Sket<‘hes by Ho/’; and 1 can well 
remember my disappointment when 1 found 
that the leal name of the author was Dickens. 
1 refused to believe that such a genius could 
have siK'h a vulgar name; and now what a 
halo surrounds it! 

“ I Iwtl never seen the man, who in my 
c.stimation was, and is, one of the grcate.sl 
geniuses that ever lived ; my sensations there¬ 
fore may be imagined when 1 received the 
following letter : — 

I, IIcxonshire Terrace, 

York dale, Kegent's Park, 

Ndveinlier 15, 1842. 

My Dear Sir,—I shall Ih" very glad if you will do me 
the favour to |Kiint me two liille (smipaiiion pictures, 
one .1 Dolly Varden (whom you hate so excjuisitely 
done already), the other a Kale Niekleliy. 

I’aithfully yours always, 

' Charles Dickens. 


I’.S .—1 take It for granted that the original picture 
of Dolly with the hracelet is gold. 

“ My mother and I cried over that letter, 
and the wtmder is that anything is left of it, 
for I showed it to every friend I had, and it 
was admired and envied by all.” 

It IS sutVicient to add that in spite of the 
artist’s forebodings Dickens declared himself 
to be more than satisfied with the two 
picture.s. He brought his mother and sister- 
in-law to see them, and this vi.sit proved the 
commencement ot a long and warm friend¬ 
ship between the great author and the then 
rising young painter. Dickens wrote out a 
cheque for forty pounds for the Dolly Varden 
and her compianion picture; but it is 
interesting to note that after his death they 
were sold at Christie’s for no less than 
thirteen hundred guineas. 

One of Mr. Sheepshanks’s most valued 
liecjue.sts to the South Kensington collei'tion 
is I./indsecr’s inimitable “Jac' in Office.” 
Mere we see a surly, overfed cur, with an air 
of vulgar importance, seated upon a dog’.s- 
meat barrow which has been confided to his 
care. AVhile thus enthroned he receives the 
courtier-like attentions of his hungry and 
less fortunate fellow-creatures. One meagre 
beast stands with watering mouth over a 


"JACK IX OFFICE." 


Bv sir' EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. 
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"THE OPEN BOOK." 


skewer of meat in the master’s basket; 
another, seated on hi.s haunches, begs tn 
Jorma pauperis, with dropped paws and 
adulatory whine; while»yet a third apfieals to 
the guardian’s gallantry and devotion to her 
se.\. But all without ai^pJl. He sits calmly 
contemptuous, scorning the meaner suppli¬ 
cants. In front a dark^ puppy nervously 


>/' 



Bv ALBERT MOORE 

gnaws a savoury skewer which has been 
tossed carelessly aside, while in the distance 
we may see a consequential and well-fed 
terrier surveying the scene with profound 
disdain. The picture is brimful of humour— 
a humour, however, not unmingled with an 
element of pathos. 

Very different to Landseer in the character 




Tjg^ 


and C0ilb»p^ of' Ms «ni)c was AjUKK mher too oiiai^ gr^teqdn* 1 ^ tif 


a nnu wgwjv yy i'w vs ui« ^ v»a» **nw 

.‘'llll^ adiose piaotte^ ** iV OpM 
b reprodacod. Fbw aittsts, pmusps, btfe 
'been so sevmidy cridcued as Mo^ and 
'few* have so o^iyuiiphantly survived the 
ordeal Of his nve qualities in technique 
and skill in colouring and composition thm 
can be no doubt whatever. It has been said 
that his pictures were u^^gestive, ti^ they 
were {ackittf in inu^nahon and interest, 
and that, almough they almost invariaMy de> 
picted Grecian scenes and flowing Grecian 
drapery, the flgores were always eimrriy and 
essentially English. But these criticisms 
^sturbed Moore not at all. “Anachronism,” 
he remarked, “ is the soul of art.” His ideal 
was to paint beauty, and in this he certainly 
succeeded. In “ The Open Book ” we have 
a drawing of exceptional beauty and technical 
charm, of all his water-cdours the one best 
suited for a national collection. The theme 
IS obvious, self-explanatory. A girl clad in 
flowing draperies of the most delicate salmon- 
ptnk reclines upon a curiously-wrought and 
inlaid chest, while ahe ponders over the open 
book which lies before her. The picture is 
purely decorative, but decorative in the 
highest and best sense of the word. It 
contains no hidden /ind elusive meaning to 
reward the search the curious, no great 
and inspiring truth to sink deep into the 
soul; but it is nevertheless a thing of the 
rarest beauty, and will ever be a source of 
the keenest delight to the jaded picture- 
lover. 

Tbtt the new faahions in art and the latest 
combinatioBS of Colour are only a revival of 
fashions known loi$ ago is strikingly illus¬ 
trated by the jMcture, “ Elijah and the 
Widow’s Son,” by Madox Brown. The fresh 
and vivid scarlet In juktaposition to sombre 
pigments qatcbea eye as much as in any 
canvas of Mr«),!AlM>ey and his disciples. 

Althoiq;h.*i iirong sympathizer with the 
Pre-IUiph«lw^ movement, Madox Brown 
was ne^.>il^K|dl.W become a member of 
that little si||^ Sand of artists which fotmed 
the actiuu ttotMnhimdr There were several 
^ reasons wd^ etw Pre-RapimeUtes, although 
'greatly Admiring bis genius, did not desire 
him as a liditppt-ipeinbitf. In the first place, 
.they consWWKl him too old to be able 
entirely to mimathize iridi a movement that 
was almoM boyish in tone. Tben, agam, his 
works Muf iMiiio of tho miiKite roxferiiw of 
natural oli{jects that the Pte-Rt^fl^lites W 
rietermined shootd tHstiDguirii their ovm 


The riieme for tMs pictuee liiet oeeoneri" 
to the artist in rfld4, in whidi year he 
executed two smafl studies of b-^ono in 
watercolours and the other in oila' Itwaa 
not till 1868 that the ptcture muf finally 
finished and exhibited, vmen it was sold for 
three hundred and fifteen pounds. The 
artist thus described his picture in the 
mchiMlion catalogue:— 

“ We all remember how the widow in the 
extremity of her grief cried out, ’Art thou 
come unto me to call my sin to I'emetnMsy^ 
and to slay my son? * So we can allinhi^ne 
the half (or half-assumed} repr^uriifol rk^ 
with which Elijah, as he broui^t ^ diild 
downstairs, would have said, ’See, % son 
liveth,’ and even the faint twinkle of humour 
in the eyes with which he would reorive the 
reply, 'Now fy tAis / Anow t\M, thou art 
a man of God.’ The child is represented 
as in his grave clothes, which have a far-off 
resemblance to Egyptian funeral tracings, 
having been laid out with flowers in me 
palms of his hands, as is done by women tn 
such cases. Without this the subject (the 
coming to life) could not be exjueased by 
the painter’s art, and till this view of the 
suMect presented itself to me I could not 
see my way to moke a picture of it. llie 
shadow on the wall, proj'ected a bird 
out of the pictuie returning to its nest (con¬ 
sisting of the bottle which in some countnes 
IS inserted in walls to secure ^te presence of 
the swallow of good omen), typifiet the return 
of the soul to the bodyi,' JThe .Hebrew 
writing over the door consists of verses of 
Deut vi. 4-9, which the Jews were ordered 
so to use (possibly suggested to Moses by 
the Egyptian custom). Probably the dwelling 
in tents gave rise to the haMc of writing the 
words instead on parchment placed in a tiue. 

“ As is habitual with^very poor people, the 
widow is supposed to have resumed her 
household duties, little expecting the result 
of the prophet’s vigil with her dead cMld. 
She has, therefor^ been kneading a cake for 
his dinner. The costume ri swfo as can be 
devised from study of Egyptkh combined 
with Assyrian and other near^ cmtempoiary 
remains. The effect is vertical sunlight such 
as exists in Soufoem latitudes.” 

For the “Day-Dreams” D. G. Rossetti 
rgiade nte preliminary crayon studies, but H 
inas neNfompleted in oBs rill the autttom of 
r88dw. It was one of the ardiifs greatest 


picture^ and, pltboui^ Ms paintings showed 'ftivQuritea amongiti own pictwes. ft 
great dmmaeic poWnUrrikey were nevCrthefoss w represents * beautiful woman in some 
• vw.*aaib-^ _ 


Ji 
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“day-dream spirit-fann’d,” while she sits in 
the summer silence under “the thronged 
boughs of the shadowy sycamore.” 

Under the ample shade of the spreading 
brown branches she rests, lost in dreamy 
meditation, while from the green depth of 
the sycamore a thrush pours out its soul in a 
very ecstasy of song. The book she has 
been reading lies listlessly on her lap, and 
the fragrant blossom she has plucked falls 
unnoticed from her hand. The whole 
painting is imbued with the spirit of dreamful 
reverie and vague meditation. 

Seated one evening before the picture ere 
it had received the finishing touches of a 
master hand, Rossetti addressed to it the 
following sonnet:— 

Thf thronged tiouglis of the shadowy sycamore 
Still bear young leaflets half the summer through ; 
From where the robin ’gainst the unhidden blue 
Perched dark, till now, deep in the leafy core, 

The embowered throstle’s urgent wood-notes soar 
Through summer silence. Still the leaves come 
new: 

Yet never msy-sheathed as those which drew 
Their spiral tongues from spring-buds heretofore. 

Within the branching shade of Reverie 
Dreams even may spring till autumn ; yet none be 
Like woman's budding day-dream spint-fann'd. 

Ix>! tow’rd deep skies, not deeper than her look, 

She dreams ; till now on her foigotten book 
Drops the forgotten blossom from her band. 

Few indeed are the painters of any age who 
could not only paint such a picture but pen 
such a poem. 

It is doubtful whether amongst the innu¬ 
merable illustrators of Dickens there was one 
who combined such perfect technique with 
so keen an appreciation of character as the 
late Charles Green. This admirable water¬ 
colour painter had not only a keen eye for 
character, but a humour strangely akin to the 
humour of Dickens him^lf, yet wholly devoid 
of any strain of caricature. His pictures are 
simple, clean, and wholesome. As one of 
his friends said at his death : “ Green never 
painted anything that was not pleasant to 
look upon.” His work was fresh and vivid, 
and although severe critics would and did call 


it “ pretty,” yet the epithet js applied daily 
to even greater men than Charles Green. 
The British public has grown accustomed to 
this aspersion upon its fayow^ painters. In 
the example given in omf^rontispiecd we 
see a luckless shopkeeper puzzling over his 
accounts. His clever little daughter with a 
“ head for figures ” has come to his assist¬ 
ance, but in vain. . The figures will not come 
right. There is “Something wrong some¬ 
where." What are they to do ? The situation 
is one which appeals to man, woman, and child 
who have ever been in a similar predicament 

By far the greater part of the South Ken¬ 
sington collection is due to the munificence 
of a coupje of deceased picture - lovers, 
Mr. Constantine Alexander lonides «nd Mr. 
Thomas Sheepshanks. Of Mr. Sheepshanks 
we are told that he was a sleeping partner 
in a cloth firm at Leeds, a bachelor who, 
although he never possessed an income of 
more than ^1,500 a year, accumulated his 
large collection of pictures by- contemporary 
British painters out of that income. Some 
of the most wonderful of luandseeris works 
were acquired by Sheepshanks for sums 
which Mr. Frith regarded as extremely small. 
One of the largest, “The Departure of the 
Highland Drovers,” was originally painted 
for the Duke of Bedford. T^e Duke, how¬ 
ever, pleaded poverty as an excuse for not 
carrying out the contract, and said that if 
Landseer could find another purchaser he 
would be glad to resign “ so beautiful a work.” 

The exquisite “Jack in OflSce,” “The 
Shepherd’s Chief Mourner," “ The Tdhered 
Ram,” etc., were all bought for ludicrously 
small prices; and any exclamation from a 
bystander to that efiect was sure to elicit 
from Mr. Sheepshanks a somewhat petulant 
explanation : “ Well, I always give what is 
asked for a picture, or I don't buy it at all— 
never beat a man down in my life. Never 
sold a picture, and I never will; and if what 
1 hear of the prices that you gentlemen are 
getting now is true, I can't pay them, so my 
picture-buying days are over.” 




The Scarlet Runner, 

r^THE ADVENTURE OF THE HIDDEN PRINCE. 

By C N. AMD A. M. WiLLlAMSOM. 

Authers tf " Tht Lightning Conducfer," " My Friend the Chauffeur” etc, 
Co|>yriglit, 1907, Vy C, N. and A. M. WiHUmMa. 

HRISTOPHER RACE stared 
at the invitation, and stared 
again. If it had conie»to him 
in his palmy days, he might 
not have thus blankly 
amazed \ but at best who was 


Christopher Race that he should be bidden 
to a reception at the Foreign Office, to 
meet Royalty ? • 

Of course, Christopher said to himself, he 
would not go. Before the day of the recep¬ 
tion he would be away in the country with 
Scarlet Runner, trailing a fat and vulgar 
Australian millionaire, with his fat and vul^r 
millionairess, about rural England. He had 
not accepted the millionaire’s offer yet; but 
it meant ten pounds a day for a fortnight— 
perhaps longer, and Scarlet Runner had 
been eating her bonnet off in an expensive 
garage for nearly three weeks. 

There were several humbler envelopes 
under the one which had naturally found a 
place on .the top ^ but they were blue or 
grey, and, taking it for granted that they 
were bills, ChVistopher was in no hurry to 
open* them. Had he not chanced to knock 
down the little pile, with his elbow, in 
reaching for the coffee-pot, he 
would have accepted the mil¬ 
lionaire’s terms and declined 
with thunks the Foreign Office 
invitation. But he 
did knock the pile 
down, and the 
bottom envelope 
had no resemblimce 
to the rest.. 

It also was blue, 
but of a delicate 
and ^attractive 
azure. It was ad- 
dres-sed to him in a 
writing unbmitiar, 
yet perb^ the 
more provocative 
for that; and, un¬ 
less it were d^be- 
rately caJkmlated 

to mislead, it sug- "hh Hburr jaAWAuuPAs, hi 


gested the individuality of a woman at once 
original and charming. Christopher broke 
the violet seal with anticipation, which for 
once fell short of realization, for the letter, 
which covered no more than a page, was 
signed “Eloise Dauvmy.” 

That name had rung in bis ears, mysterious 
and sweet as the music of bells floating over 
the sea from a city of mirage^ since the 
masked ball, where he had been lucky enough 
to serve the fair Southerner’s purpc^. But 
he had not heard from her in the six weeks 
that followed, nw had he expected to hear. 

Now his heart gave a leap as he read the 
summons which called him back into her life. 

Her letter had no conventional beginning. 

Since I have been a grown woman,” she 
said, *'I have known only two Real Men, 
and you are one of those twa 1 vrant you to 
meet the other. Something great may come 
of the meeting, and this time you would be 
with me in an adventure of which neither of 
us need be ashamed. As for me, I am in it 
deeply, heart and soul. If you will throw 
in your fortune with mine, come to-morrow 
night to the Foreign Office reception, for 
which I will see that you have an invitation. 

Yours—gratefully 
for the past, hope- 
fully for the 
future — Eioi.sk 
Pauvray." 



TH« MIMMOKt WHICH CALLBP HIM BACK INTO HU LirB." 
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No question now as to whether he would 
go or not go! He wanted to see Eloise 
Dauvray; he wanted to know why and how 
she needed him ; he wanted to be in that 
adventure, whatever it might prove, because 
she would be in it; and'though it was a 
drawback that he was not the only Real Man 
on her horizon, he wanted to find out what 
the other one was like. 

He wrote to the millionaire, regretting 
that he was previously engaged. And on the 
night of the reception he dressed himself as 
one of the two Real Men in the world ought 
to be dressed for an occasion of importance. 

i.est she should be needed he drove 
Scarlet Runner to Whitehall, and left her in 
charge of a hired chauffeur whom he could 
trust. 

Christopher stepped out of his <Ar into a 
blaze of light and colour; and indoors the 
luscious perfume of tlowers, mingled with the 
thought that he was about to see Eloise 
Dauvray, went to his head like some rich 
Spanish wine. He dreaded, yet longed, to 
join the tide of men and women pa.ssing up 
the wide staircase between the double line of 


“ Mr. Race,” murmured a voice that no 
man who had heard it once could forget; 
and, turning he was fs^e to face with Eloise 
Dauvray—an astonishingly changed Eloise 
Dauvray. r 

She had been beautiful t>efore, but she was 
doubly beautiful now, with the radiant, morn¬ 
ing beauty of a girl of eighteen. The eyes, 
once clouded with mystery or tragedy, had 
been turned into stars by some new happi¬ 
ness ; and for a giddy second Christopher 
asked himself if it could be his presence 
that—^ 

But the thought broke before it fini.shed ; 
for he saw the Other Man, and, seeing him, 
knew the secret of the change in Eloise 
1 )auvray. The glory of love irradiated her, 
and it seemed to Christopher that she was 
nut ashamed to let him see it. 

Of some men Christopher might have been 
jealous; for, though he was not in love with 
the beautiful American, she called out all the 
romance and chivalry in his nature, and she 
had a special niche of her own in his heart, a 
niche of gold and purple. But this man was 
no a>mmon man, and suddenly it was as if 


Guards, glorious 
in scarlet tunics 
and silver helmets. 
Beyond that stair¬ 
case — somewhere 
— Miss Dauvray 
and he would 
meet. 

He was greeted 
by the Foreign 
Secretary and his 
wife, and instantly 
forgotten as the 
murmur went 
round that Royalty 
was arriving. 
Christopher knew 
by sight many of 
the Celebrities, but 
found no friends. 
In his social days 
he had been in a 
very good set, but 
it was not this set; 
and now he paused 
forlornly, looking 
for Eloise Dauvrav^ 
his eyes hsif* 
dazzled by .thd 
blaze of- women’s 
diamonds and' 
men’s jewelled 
decocationk.-' ■ 



Christopher saw 
his. tail figure 
framed in such 
another niche, 
glowing with 
strange jewels, 
unique and splen¬ 
did. If there had 
been jealousy in 
Christopher’S soul 
it must have been 
burnt up like chaff 
in the brave fire 
of the Other Man’s 
eyes, as they wel¬ 
comed him. 

“Mr. Race,” 
said Eloise Dau¬ 
vray again, “ I 
wanted you to 
come and meet 
Prince Mirko of 
Dalvania. I have 
told him., about 
yoii.” ^ 

Christopher was, 
not surprised to 
learn that this 
noble young giant, 
in the wonderful 
Eastern- uniform 
scintillating with 
orders and 
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decQtutions, ^ called Prince. It would 
have been more surprising to hear that he 
was other than a prince. He must have 
been at leas^ix feet three in height, sloider, 
yet* broad-shou^ered, and singularly graceful 
in bearing for ro tall a man. His ^e, no 
darker than that of an Italian, had features 
that were purely Greek ; and the great eyes, 
soft yet brilliant, had the starry darkness of 
Southern skiea 

“ I am here with my grandmother,” said 
Miss Dauvray. You have not met her, but 
she is an old friend of the Foreign Secretary's 
wife. Prince Mirko and you and 1 must 
talk together.” 

They found a quiet cbrner, out of the way 
of the crowd. “ Now 1 am going to tell you 
a secret,” the girl went on. “ You see how 
I trust you—how we both trust you? P'or 
it’s a secret that, if known, might spoil a plan 
whose success means everything to the 
Prince—everything, therefore, to me." 

“ I hope to be worthy of your trust and 
the Prince's trust," answered Christopher, 
simply. 

“ He has asked me to marry him. 'I'hat 
is part of the secret,” said Eloise. *' For his 
sake I ought to have refused. But 1 love 
him. My love has made me selfish.” 

**You would have spoiled my life and 
killed my ambition if you had refused, ' 
Prince Mirko of Dalvania broke in, hotly. 

“ From the moment we met the world held 
nothing for me that compared with you.” 

He spoke in perfect English, though with 
an accent something like that of an Italian 
when venturing out upon the sea of a foreign 
language. They looked at each other, and 
forgot Christopher for an instant, but only for 
an instant. 

“Congratulate me, Mr. Race,” said the 
Prince. “Good fortune had a quarrel with 
me until two weeks ago; then I met Miss 
Dauvray.” 

“ Congratulate mt/" exclaimed Eloise. 

“ You saw what I was before. You see what 
I am now.” 

This was a delicate topic; and perhaps 
Christopher’s fiice showed that he found it 
difficult, for the girl spoke before he could 
choosff his answer. “The Prince knowi," 
she said. “ I told him everything. It was 
hard, and I was tempted to keep my own 
counsel Perhaps conscience alone would 
not have'decided .me, but^it was better he 
should hear all there .aras ta he^r—^the very 
worst'-'from roe than fewa-^someone else." 

Don’t spetdc like that,” the Prince im¬ 
plored her, tenderly. “What was there tp 


hear, after all? Only that a man whom I 
shall kUl one day when I have the tim^ 
terrorized you cruelly.” 

.So quietly and with such sang-froid did 
he announce his intention that, despite 
the emotion they were both feeling, Eloise 
Dauvray and Christopher Race smiled. 

“ But I will,” repeated the Prince, like a 
boy. “Just now, you know very well, 
Eloise, I have not the time, because I am 
given to other things first; then, when I 
am my own again, I shall do what I say.” 

“You will not be your own; you will be 
mine, and jour country’s,” answered Eloise. 
“ .And that brings us to what we have to tell 
and ask Mr. Race.” 

“ Whatever you ask I will do,” said 
Christo[)her, rashly. He was in the mood to 
be rjish; not only for Miss Dauvray's sake, 
but now for the sake of the Prince as well 
I'here was something of that extraordinary 
magnetism about the young man which the 
House of Stuart had, and made use of in 
enlisting followers. 

“You had better wait and hear first," 
Mirko warned him. But at this moment 
arrived an anxious-looking gentleman, whose 
face cleared at sight of the group of 
three. Bowing courteously to Miss Dauvray, 
at whom he glanced quickly with veiled 
curiosity, he announced in indifferent French 
that he had been searching everywhere 
for His Royal Highness, in the hope of 
introducing him—by special request—to a 
very great personage. 

Such a request was a command, and Eloise 
smiled permission to go.' 

“ That is the Dalvanian Ambassador,” she 
murmured, as the tall, youthful figure and the 
short, middle-aged one moved away together. 

“He looks clever," said Christopher. 

“ He is clever,” replied Eloise^ “ and—we 
believe—he is on our side. Not f<5r me -I 
don’t mean that. I hope and pray he knows 
nothing, and may guess nothing until too 
late to interfere. I mean something of more 
importance to Dalvania than a love affair. 
Perhaps, after all, it’s just as well that I can 
tell you what I have to tell you alone. First, 

I thank you for coming, and—isn’t he 
glorious ? ” 

“Yes," said Christopher. “If I were a 
soldier I should like to fight for him.” 

“ How strange you jihould say that 1 ” half 
whispered the girl. “ It is exactly what I 
want you to do. WiU you be a ' soldier of 
fortune ’ and fight for us both ? But, no; 
it isn’t fair to ask .you that until you know 
the whole story.” " 
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So she told him the stoiy, briefly as she 
could, keeping down her own excitement, 
which would grow with the tale. Christopher 
knew little or nothing of Dalvanian afibirs, 
except that the people of that turbulent 
country had risen some years ago against 
their lung and killed him; that the queen 
and her children had been saved only by 
flight; that a distant relative of the dead 
man—a person fiivoured by Turkey—had 
been nu^ to the throne; and that the 
Dalvanians, who ought to have been elated 
at thdr success, had been more or less dis¬ 
satisfied ever since. 

Now Eloise Dauvray told him that the 
story of the flight and the massacre was 
twelve years old. The queen had lived 
in great seclusion, incognita, sometimes in 
France and England, sometimes in*Ausiria 
and Hungary. Now she was dead—had 
been dead for two years. Her last words to 
her two sons—Mirko, twenty-six, and Peter, 
twenty-one—had been: “ Win back Dahania. 
Mirko must be king. Do not try to avenge 
your father's murder on the people. Most 
of them were innocent. It was a plot of 
'I'urkey’s. But take the throne away from 
the alien.” 

This diimed with Mirko’s heart's desire. 
But there was’ no money ; and Dalvania— 
even if willing to accept him—was weak, 
while Turkey was near-and poweitul. Still, 
he was the rightful heir; and Dalvania was 
very tired of King Alexander, spendthrift and 
profligate. 

Mirko as a boy had made one or two 
highly-placed friends in England; and though, 
while Alexander remained king, Great 
Britain could not officially countenance 
Mirk(/s claims, were he successful in regain¬ 
ing his fiither's throne England would be 
ready to congratulate him. 

Now, Prince Mirko's errand in the most 
important island of the wprld was to enlist 
sympathy for his ^use among those who 
would lend him tbeir money or their help in 
organuing a secret raid; and the adventun^ 
so Eloise Dauvray eagerly explained to 
Christof^er Race, was not so hopeless as it 
might seem. ^ 

The Dalinu)j||» Ambessadew, who had just 
called thp ^noB away, b^ in his 
place by Titrk^i, Iflte lul odtHw ^Ivanian 
diplomats of, JUMAjkii^uader’^ day; neve^ 
thdess, he him i&asbns beiug 

heaitlMhil^^ medd l^niello Rudovk^ 
Jta^ w MirkD'f mission in England; 
ki^ that he twas tryir^ to get together a 
hundn^ diopsgnd po^ncu' to buy arms and 


feed a small army; hnew-tbat^ was inidting 
adventurous or rich ydupg £n|^men to 
jom him secretly at the Monten^rin fiiontier 
of Dalvania, for a certainpurpose ; yet 
Rudovics was givmg no hipt!^ 'nirkey.'bis 
real epidoyer, of the busing afoot And 
that is not because of any personal love 
for the Prince,” finished tnO’ woman who 
loved the Prince above all^ "but because 
he w^ts Mirko to marry his wife's daughter. 
If Mirko would take her, Turkey woum let 
him gain his throne with no m<Mre than a 
mere theatrical struggle.” 

" That sounds as if thereby hung a tale," 
!>aid Christopher, draply interested now in 
the Other Man’s fortunes. 

“Thereby hangs a strange tale^”«echoed 
Miss Dauvray—“a tale of love. Once upon 
a time a Sultan loved a fair lady who yra^ not 
his Sultana, yet she was of high rank and 
had important relatives who must not be 
offended. So the Sultan heaped upon her 
all the honours he could, and married her off 
to a colonel in his army, who ^ed rathei 
suddenly soon after the wedding day. 
Perhaps, by that time the great man had 
tired of her beauty ; at ^1 events, when she 
had been long enough a widow, writh a pretty 
little girl, he smiled upon a match between 
the lady and the new Dalvanian Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James. Now the girl is 
grown up—that is, she’s sixteen or seventeen; 
and you can see that, if Mirko of Dalvania 
would please to fiill in love with and marr}’ 
her, there would be persons who would be 
pleased to see her a queen.” • 

" I see,” said Christopher. " The plot 
thickens.” • 

“It grows very thick indeed,” answered 
Eloise, “ for Mirko won’t think of the Lady 
Valda—will think of no one but me. Yet he 
must keep Rudovics’s friendship for the 
present That’s why our eiwagement has 
to be secret; and our marnage must be 
secret, too. Only my grandmoither knows-- 
and you. At least, that’s what I hope. 1 
daren't dwell upon the things font might 
happen to Miiko if anyone who wished 
either of us evil should find wiT 

“ Yes,” said Christopher. “I understand, 
and I’d give anything—Itunner 
--to help” 

“We waitf yon bnth—ybu and Scarlet 
Gunner. you be one pf foose young 
focn who wdl happen^' in « wcieiia^ to be 
tdkinga trip that may eod by bringM^ youto 
Dalvania? a int^t^rtfog^tfoiiintry— 

evmyone who has seen it sayt 

foot^bhayetnm 
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"Re needs it de^ 
rately. But you--^ tiot 
rich?" 

“ My unde is.” 

" I heard something d 
your story from—but you 
can guess. 1 hate even to 
speak his name, in these 
pod and happy days. 
VcHir unde has disiii'* 
- herited you." 

“ That’a still on the 
knees of the goda I’m 
not sure he hasn’t a sneak¬ 
ing fondness for me. But 
there’s one thing he wo^ 
ships: a title. Once he 
gave fifty thousand turkeys 
and Heaven knows how 
many loaves of br^d to 
the poor, for which he 
. expected a knipthood, 
and got—thanka" 

Eloise Dauvray’s cotour 

' W« HUNT you BOTH—Vvu AMU bCARLEf lIVirMBB. ' brightened. 

Prince Mirko would 

lately—a bid for popularity by the usurper give him a dukedom and the Order of the 
Alexander. No motor-cars have been seen Red Swan of Dalvania. Though it’s a 
there yet If one should go, especially if it small country, the Swan is famous—as old as 
were a handsome, large, red one, it would Constantine the First, and has been bestowed 




cause great excitement among the simple- 
mindpd peasantry. It would be considered 
almost supernatural.” 

" What if it carried a prince—the rightful 
ruler of his country ? ” smiled Christopher. 

"Some such thought was in my mind,” 
said Eloise. “ It would create a profound 
sensation. People would think him a god 
in the car." 

" There ought also to be a goddess in the 
car,” remarked Christopher, thoughtfully. 

“ She need not be lacking—if she h^ an 
invitation,” answered Miss Dauvray. 

“ She has the invitation now.” 

" Thank you I And you have—an invita- 
ti<m to her wedding.” 

“When is it to be?” he asked, with ou^ 


on few who were not kings or princes. You 
may have noticed that Mirko is wearing it 
to-night." 

“ I did notice, and thought—of my uncle. 
He would give ten years of his life for the 
Swan, and a hundred thousand ppnds for 
a dukedom, even though' Dalvanian—or 1 
don’t know him. You and Prince Mirko 
could induce him to do it, if you would let 
me take you both in Scarlet Runner to Hyde 
Hampton, his place in Middlesex^ to pay an 
afternoon visit.” < ^ - 

“We will go; I can promise for liiirko^” 
said Eloise. “I must have my grand¬ 
mother with me, for even Mirko wouldn’t 
approve of his going unchapetpned. 
When he comes back to find me here, 


ward.calomess. 

“That M tbe'greatest secret of all. It is 
to be next week, I will let you know the 
day, arid should tike you to be there. So 
would Miike, Re knows what you did for 
me. Alreatfy you are so *him more than 
other men, for my sak& And if you would 
help him—if yon vtoold take us into 
Dalvania*—” 

“Not otfiy wffl I do that; but I think, if 
the Prince still needs ii^ I can get bun 
mon^." 


I’ll tell him what you say, and he’ll be 
veiy glad to know, too, that he can count 
upon your aid in our gr^ adventure. Three 
hundred other youiw have {fiedged 
themselves already; ^ Qiere’s no one like 
you, and therms only one Scarlet Runner. 
As for our marriage, the day will be fixed 
to-mpnow, few one of the two men who is to 
many us—a Etolvanian priest of the Greek 
Church, who was Mirfco’s first tutor—is 
comity on purpose and everything wiQ be 
amuaged.” ^ 
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If Christopher had the idea that his 
acquaintance with a Royal [mnce would 
enhance his value in the eyes of his uncle, 
the thought had not influoiced his sugges> 
tion. He spoke only in the interest of Mirko 
and Eloise, and indeed unselhshly; for a 
hundred thousand pounds would to a slice 
out of his inheritance in case his* uncle 
relented towards him at the year’s end. 

He had not seen his relative for many 
months, nor had he commuhicated with him 
since he had taken to earning his own living 
with Scarlet Runner. Nevertheless, his long 
and elaborate wire the next day was promptly 
answered by old James Revelstone Race with 
a cordial invitation for any day that suited 
His Royal Highness. 

The expedition was to be a secret, of 
course, like everything else which brought 
Prince Mirko of Dalvania and Eloise Oauvray 
of New Orleans together. Mirko was staying 
at a house which had been lent him by 
a young English earl, and Christopher 
called for him there with Scarlet Runner. 
But the Prince was well disguised with the 
least romantic of motor goggles and a cap 
with long flaps; and instead of picking up 
Mme. l^uvray and her granddaughter in 
R^ent’s Park, the car was driven by appoint¬ 
ment to the house of a trusted fnend in 


renttflted it at lad^ aafdng .if riie 

werp not wdl, b«it 3he i^whreS an 
eflbrt at calling badt Her sph^ that it ms 
nothing; she hadn't slept vi^w^ kut mght, 
and had one of her Bad hflimadrea Gtand* 
mamma knew how horrra thi^ trer^ but 
soon the fresh air and quick motion would 
drive the pain away. 

In spite of the headache she was very 
beautiful when she removed her thick motor¬ 
ing-veil at Hyde Hampton and replied to 
old Mr. Race’s greetings. 'Yet it was a sub¬ 
dued heauty, pale as moonlight, thtm^ her 
lips were feverishly red and her eyes large 
and burning. Periiaps this was the effect of 
the headache ; but Christopher Race did not 
think so; and his eyes returned again and 
again to her face, questionu^Iy, during the 
visit, which—save for her suflSsring—was 
proving splendidly successful. Once or twice 
It seemed to him that she avoided his eyes; 
and he said to himself that, whatever might be 
the cause of the change in her, Miss'Dauvray 
did not mean to confide in him. 

Old James Race was enchanted with the 
Prince, almost collapsing with joy at Royalty’s 
gracious praise of his picturesque Jacob^ui 
house and wonderful Dutch gardens. Such 
an honour had never come his way before; 
but, snob as the old man was at h^rt, he 


Richmond. There the two ladies got in, 
and Mirko, who was too ardent a lover to 
regard conventionalities when they might be 
disregarded, deserted the front seat to be with 
the adored one in the tonneau. 

“ But you would not let me see you yester¬ 
day,” Christopher heard him complain, in 
answer, perhaps, to some laughing objection. 
“ Wl^ would you not let me? I had a thousand 
things to say to you. It’s a day wasted in 
my life. Nothing can make up for it. And 
you had promised me. It was a great 
disappointment.” 

**And to me,” said ‘Eloise. “But—I 
couldn't help it. You ifiust kmw I couldn’t 
help it, or nothing would have made me 
write and put you off.” 

\l^{||Mher or no Prince Mirko knew the 
inflet^etns of Eloise Dauvtay’s voice as the 
amateur chauffisur fancied he knew them 
Christopher gould not tell^ but there was a 
hint ^ {he (dd weariness m her tone which 
madgrfaim say td himself instantly: “Some¬ 
thing hak haapenciiuvShe has had a Mow or 
a shock.* ' ^ 

Dpricttithe 'run 'of an, hour and a bitlf 
to Hyde,Hampton fthe old place whtcb 
Christopher st91 hoped might at soifle distant 
day be MsHI^ g^l wa^veiy silent. ' MUko 


genuinely admired Mirko, and was fired by 
the romance of the young Prince's sitigition. 
The confidence that Mirko reposed in him 
he regarded as an overwhelming compliment, 
and hinted a suggestion of help even before 
the quickly following offer of the dukedom. 
That could not be bestowed until Prince 
Mirko should become King Mirko; but the 
Red Swan of Dalvania, on fire with the blaze 
of rubies and small brilliants, was transferred 
from Mirko’s breast to that of the (teazled old 
man. 

On the way back to* London, after this 
triumphant visit, Eloise told Christopher that 
the wedding would take place on the follow¬ 
ing Saturday. Her grandmother beii^ a 
Roman CathoUc, they had a small private 
chapel in their house in Regent’s Paric. In 
this they would be mam'M bj^ a Ctitlblk: 
priest and the Greek Pfii^ the first to 
satisfy Mrs. Dauvrsy; anaajterwasdl( before 
Mirko should ascend the throne of bes 
fathers, Eloise had the intentioR of becoming 
a convert to the Greek Cbow^ banns 
o{ Theodore (one M»ki>k Wot 'names) 
Constantinus and Bootee liWyW {bad IfoA 
read three times in a t^meh 

of South Kensiflgton-^cfaurtfoiriifmtMfoQdr 
would reciiignisemther name; and att'vaatiow 
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xvadj: Hqf Umsw be father dfdajr m 
DelVaiiim since old Mn Race's 
thousands-o-^dded. to those aheady sub 
scnbed>^wOi^ put the Pnoee in funds. 

Save die tirO pnests and the r^strar, 
Mm& Uauviay, Chnstopher Race, Lord 
Wendon (who was lending the Pnnce his 
house), ati^ Mirko’s young brother (expected 
back presently from a visit to Paris) would 
be the only witnesses of the marriage. The 
bnde and groom would travel quietly the 
same evening to the Isle of Wight, where 
Lord Wendon offered his countiy bou^ for 
the honeymoon. But it would be a short 
honeymoon; for as soon as arrangements 
could be rushed through Mirko and Eloise 
were eag|r to start for Dalvania. 

Unless Chnstopher heard to the contrary, 
he was to call at the house in Regent’s Park 
at twelve o'clock on Saturday. His car *was 
not to accompany him, but he volunteered 
her services and his to spin the bride and 
groom as far as Southsea. 

There was no reason why Chnstopher 
should have expected to hear from Eloise or 
the Prince liefore Saturday, for their plans 
were carefully made and seemed likely to 
be carried out successfully, whatever might 
happen afterwards. Yet, somehow, he did 
expect to hear; and though, as luck would 
have It, he received a rather tempting offer 
for his car for the four days preceding the 
wedding; he could not bnng himself to accept 
It. **lf adything should happen and I 
should be gone * ” he thought, with a 
nervoqy apprehension foreign to his nature 

Really it seemed as if the love 
affairs of Prince Mirko of Dal¬ 
vania had got upon his nerves, 
for he grudged leaving his ding>' 
lodgings for more 
than half an hour at 
a time, lest a special 
messettter ot a tele¬ 
gram mould come 
from Eloise Dauvray 
and he should not 
be there tO'ieceive 
it. Blit nm^'ng did 
come^ and OR Wed¬ 
nesday afternoon, 
feehng the qeed of 
air OM ezerdse, he 
wbnt out fig a stroll 
in the PiOk , The 
day was so foe and 
he saw so 
cbarmin 
that 

Vd. 


secret mid, pettu^iSk fboUsb aoxtetiea. ' It 
wds after five o’clock when he soiMwhkt 
rductahtly returned to Chapel Sfetset; abd 
be had away for dose upon two hwts. 

As he let himself in with his kftch-key, 
which never would work properly, he remem¬ 
bered old days, and his handsome chamben. 
Still, he had no regrets. Poverty and inde¬ 
pendence had given him some very good 
adventures, he thought; and nearly stumbled 
against the lodging-house maid-ofoU-work, 
carrying somebody’s tea. 

"Oh, sir, what a good thing you’ve got 
back'” she exclaim^. "The lady's been 
waiting for you a good half-hour. Missus 
said I was to take her up this to amuse hm, 
as she was in such a state at your not being 
at ’ome.” * 

“ A lady ? ’’ echoed Christopher. He k^ 
up an acquaintanceship with very few ladies 
nowadays, and knew none who were likely to 
call upon him. 

“ Yes, sir, a beautiful lady—leastways she’s 
beautifully dressed, and ’er figure’s like a 
girl’s, though 'er face is coverra ua First 
there was a note by messenger, when you 
hadn’t been gone five minutes, and it seems 
the lady sent it, for when she mrived she 
asked if it ’adn’t come all right, and if you’d 
'ad It , but there it was in its envelope on your 
dining-room table, where she’s ’ad it under 
'er eyes ever since she was put to sit there.” 

Christopher put no more questions, but 
lan up the two flights of stairs to the second 
floor, two steps at a time, the little maid 
following more sedately with the brown tea¬ 
pot and thick 
bread and butter 
on a tray twice 
too big for her. 


mink perp^ 
he Xy 

iLnsliL-la 
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As he opened the sitting-room door Eloise 
Dauvray sprang up. At last 1" she cried. 
*' I’ve t^n praying for you to come. You’re 
my one hope.” 

Then she paused for the maid, who 
appeared with the tray j but when they were 
alone neither thought of the tea. 

“ What has happened ? ” Christopher asked, 
abruptly. 

“ Mirko has disappeared,” Eloise answered. 

For an instant Christopher was sjlent. 
Then, “ Since when ? " he asked. 

“ That I don’t know. But he was to have 
lunched with my grandmother and me at a 
little riverside hotel, so quiet and secluded 
that we would have been quite safe--we’ve 
lunched there before. He didn’t come j we 
waited lunch for an hour, then—for neither 
of us could eat—we drove home, ^o word 
had been sent me. I wired to lx>rd 
Wendon’s, but got no answer—that showed 
me Mirko couldn’t be there; and I dared 
not go to ask news from the servants, for 
the house may be watched. 'I'hen I thought 
of you, and hunied off a messenger with that 
note on the table. He returned to me saying 
that you were not in. After a whole hour of 
waiting I could stand it no longer, but drove 
here in a hansom. Mr. Race, what do you 
think has become of him ? Has Turkey 
got wind of the plot for the raid, and has he 
been murdered, like his father ? ” 

“ Don’t think of such a thing,” said 
Christopher. *' They wouldn’t go so far as 
that at worst. A dozen things may have 
happened—none of them tragic. He may 
have been motoring with Wendon or some 
other friend, and have got en panne miles 
from a tel^raph office.” 

*' I thought of that \ but he had no plan 
for motoring to-day or he would have told 
me. And I feel that something is wrong— 
desperately wrong.” 

“ Shall I go to his house and find out what 
I can from his servants?’’'asked Christopher. 

“ Oh, if you would ! ” she sighed. “ It was 
one thing I wanted you to do.” 

" I’U start at once,” he said. “ I can be 
back in half an hour.” 

He was back in less; but he had very 
little that w^as satisfactory to tell. He had 
asked for Prince Mirko, Sieging an engage¬ 
ment with him, only to hear from the stately 
hall-porter that His Ro^al Highness had 
walked ^ SdonrabOut nine o’clock in the 
morning'saying noth^ of his intentions, 
and faa» lAH come in*since. Even his valet 
had no idea inhere'he \»d gone, nor when he 
hiteaded to return. ^ 


On hearing this, Christop^r, knowing that 
the valet was more or wss in his 
master’s confidence, asked to spe^ him. 
The man was brought, and .Christopher saw 
him alone, behind clo^ doors, in a •small 
ante-room off the hall. "All the valet could 
tell him, however, was that the Prince had 
appeared somewhat disturbed when reading 
some letters which came by the first post. 
One of these he had placed under a paper¬ 
weight, and had put it in an inner pocket of 
his coat immediately after dressing, which 
he di^ more quickly and earlier than usual. 
This letter the valet believed to be one which 
he had noticed because it was addressed 
in Prince Peter’s hand, and postmarked 
Paris. Another letter His Royal ^Highness 
had read carefully, two or three times over; 
and then, ordering the fire already laid m 
the grate to be lighted, had burned it, watch¬ 
ing till the paper and envelope were both 
entirely consumed. 

These details were vouchsafed to Chris¬ 
topher because Mirko had lately men¬ 
tioned his name to the confidential servant 
as that of a valued friend; and the man 
appeared to be slightly anxious, though not 
greatly upset, on account of his master’s 
absence. His Royal Highness, he said, had 
somewhat erratic ways, and this was not by 
any means the first time that in England and 
other countries he had gone out, staying 
away all day, or even more than a day, with¬ 
out having announced any such intention. 
True, he had been very regular in his habits 
for the last three weeks (thi$ tallied wfith the 
time of his engagement to Miss Dauvray), 
but it was not so very surprising that now 
and then he should go back to his old ways 
again. 

“ Does this comfort you ? ” Christopher 
questioned, somewhat doubtfully, of Eloise; 
but she shook her head. 

“ No,” she answered. " He wouldn’t have 
broken his appointment with me for anything 
on earth, if—he hadn’t been forced to. 
Now, wAat forced him to break itt" 

“ Have you no suspicions ? ” asked 
Christopher, searching the girl’s fime with 
his eyes ; for she had snatched off the veil 
she bad worn in driving to Chapel Street. 

“I thought that — Turkey might have 
found out, and considered it worth while 
to remove him,” she fidtered. ^ 

“Is that your only idea?” 

“The only developed one. All the rest 
are vague—and maid. But — there’s one 
thing I had belt^ tell you, though U may 
have no connection with this—I pray to 
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HeavwSt^uuii^ tlwibflwtofr you took 
UA'Ib ysMifCBT to see your uncki^ Poosonby 
fitigehadoiepae.^ 

“Toyoof bow*?" 

** Ves. He mote a note to announce that 
he mu oomingi fcying that I must throw 
over everything else to receive him, as it was 
important for my interests as well as hia So 
1—1 positively dared not refuse. You are the 
only person m the world except Mirko to 
nbom 1 could tell tliis, because you know 
Ponsonby Fit^rald, and that we used to be 
—rather pals, m my dark daya But Ldidn’t 
mean to speak of his visit, even to Mirko. 
1 knew it would make him furious that the 
man had forced himself on me, and he 
wouldn\understand my motive for receiving 
him.” 

" Nor do I quite understand,” Cliristopher 
ventured. . 

“Men can’t understand women. They 
think we ought always to be brave and strong 
But it was like thia Ponsonby let me alone 


that 1 should be arnty^^^out of SngktttirHrt 
the very time he wanted me ; and he cmmht 
at that instantly. Where was 1 gejs^roe 
asked ; and then I would have given a great 
deal if 1 hadn't spoken. But 1 saved msdf 
by saying 1 should be in Paiia (That’s 
true, you know'—we must pass through Faria 
—and he knows I have friends there whom 
I’ve visited ' once or twice.) 1 h(^ he 
fancied I was going to them. In any case, 
he shrugged his shoulders os if in resignation, 
saying, ‘ I wish you joy of Paris^ Then he 
went away, leaving me horribly depressed and 
almost ill. I trusted that, after all, the worst 
result of the visit was my headache; but 
now I’m not so sure. It may have beM his 
object to deceive me, and keep me from 
divining how much he knew—or guessed.” 

It was on Sunday that he cam^” 
Christopher reflected, aloud. “ It'S now 
Wednesday.” 

"Yes. He’s had plenty of time to play 
the spy since. Of course, we—Mirko and 1— 


for awhile after Milly van Routen’s ball. As 
he won the Blue Diamond prize he was in 
funds, and all the more as I refused 
my share, which he was ready to pay. 

Three weeks ago I had a letter _ 

from him saying we must meet 
and talk over a new idea of his; 
but I pretended to have a lot of 
engagements, and on one excuse 
or another I kept putting him off, 
hoping that, before he grew too 
impatient, Mirko and 1 might be 
marriod and safely beyond his 
reach for ever. He’d hardly follow 
to Dalvania, to take revenge, or 
claim ”my help again ! But I was 
afraid, from the tone of the last 
letter, that the thing I dreaded had 
happened. 1 thought he might 
have come to suspect that Mirko 
and I cared for each other. I felt 
it wduld be best to see him and 
And out, though it made me sick 
at heart even to think of the 
meetins.” 

“Aira (fid be suspect?”,asked 
Christoph^. 

“ If £fe did, he was too ‘clever 
to give me reason to supp^ so. 

He came to get my help in a— 
in a kind pf speculation he’s going 
into^ and when I told him I 
Mtddn’t posdbly do anything he 
imnsted emsthmtely, e«^ threaten* 
tng disagr^Me (wnsequenees if 1 


couldn’t help showing that we were rather 
absorlied m each other at the few dances 
and receptions where wc have met People 
may have gossiped; Ponsonby may 
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heard the gosap^ and had his suspicions 
aroused." 

"Hasn't he enough generosity in his 
nature to be glad that you should be happy 7 " 
asked Christopher. 

" He has a heart of ice, and is as selfish as 
he is clever and unscrupulous. I’ve been 
valuable to him, and there are things he can’t 
do, houses he can’t get into, without me. 
He would hate me to escai)e, and would 
prevent it if he could. Could he have gone 
to the Turkish Ambassador and betrayed 
Mirko?" 

"What could he betray, except his idea 
that you might be in love with each other ? ’’ 
" Perhaps nothing. I don’t think Ponsonby 
Fitzgerald could have found out about the 
raid. That secret's been too well kept. It 
isn’t as if a few glances could betray it, as 
they can a love affair. But .Mirko has dis¬ 
appeared. Something dreadful has happened. 
I have to think of every chance, though 
maybe Ponsonby has nothing to do with his 
disappevance. Oh, Mr. Race, I feel as if I 
were blind and drowning ! My love for 
Mirko clouds my judgment. That’s why I 
came to you. Help me—help me ! ’’ 

"I’m going to try,” said Christopher, 
simply. " But I want a little time to think 
things over.’’ 

The girl rose. “ I’ll go,” she said, hastily. 
"It’s just possible there may be news at 
home. If there is. I’ll let you know. And 
you won’t keep me in suspense a moment 
when there’s anything to tell ? ” 

Christopher gave her his promise, as he 
put her into a cab. When he was alone 
once more he sat down in the dull sitting- 
room, still faintly fragrant from her presence, 
and resting his elbows on the table he sat 
with his head in his hands. 

This had always been his way when there 
was something abstruse to think over and 
thrash out. He had sat thus for half an 
hour after hearing of his uncle’s determination 
to disinherit him. Then he had sprung up 
with an inspiration, and his enterprise with 
Scarlet Runner had been the result 
A theory of Christopher’s was that, if you 
wanted to know exactly what a man was most 
likely to da you must put yourself in his 
place, see lire with his eyes, desire the things 
that he desired. > Now he strove to imagine 
himself PodsQnb^ Fitzgerald — Ponsonby 
Fitzgerald goiogt'bet of the Dauvray house 
furious because be had lost his valued 
partqen • 

Perhaps Fitz^rald^ bad loved Eloise 
Dauvray a little m his Irelfish way, admiring 


her as he m%ht a coveted, pictuitt. At all 
* events, whether or no it hadenteied bis mind 
' to want her*for himself Fitzgerald woidd not 
wish any other man—especially one more 
highly placed than himself—to twe her from 
him. He would not liketo think of her as a 
queen, while he remained a somewhat fiassi 
young man about town in London. 

" He wouldn’t have given it away to her if 
he guessed about the love affair,” Christopher 
said to himself. “ What would he do, then ? 
I think he’d try to make sure whether bis 
suspivions were correct, and if they were 
he’d try still harder to separate Miss Dauvray 
and tlie Prince—partly to keep her under 
his thumb, partly to revenge himself upon 
her for loving another man and,planning 
to escape. He’d watch her, and he'd watch 
Mirko.” 

Having gone so far in his deductions, 
Christopher remembered that Fitzgerald had 
seen Kluise on Sunday. On Monday morning 
she and Mme. Dauvray had gone to Rich¬ 
mond. Perhaps Fitzgerald had followed 
them to the train, and had then returned to 
watch Mirko. If he had done this he must 
have seen Scarlet Runner stop at the door of 
Lord Wendon’s house and take the Prince 
away. 

Here Christopher hesitated, wondering 
how Fitzgerald could have contrived to track 
the car, useless he had been already in a 
motor of his own, which seemed unlikely. 
But suddenly he recalled the fact that Prince 
Mirko had kept him waiting fifteen or twenty 
minutes until the Dalvanian Ambassador, 
who was calling, had made his elaborate 
adieux. That would have given Fitzgerald 
time to engage a motor-cab from it stand 
near by; and, as the traffic of London 
reaches to Richmond, Scarlet Runner had 
never a chance during the run to show her 
paces. A motor-cab could have kept her in 
sight; and though Eloise Dauvray had been 
thickly veiled, Fitzgerald knew her tod well 
not to recognise her figure as she left her 
friend’s house. 

Afterwards Christopher had been able to 
put on speed, and would probably soon 
have outdistanced such a follower; but 
Fitzgerald could have kept the 'trail by 
making inquiries, as Scarlet Runner was a 
conspicuous car, which everyone noticed; 
and m any case he would have learned that 
Eloise and Mirko knew each other intimately 
enough to take a long run together in a 
motor. The fact that C^risto(dier j^aM Vm 
the driver would have roused a suspicion ip 
Fitzgerald’s mind that he and Eloise bad been 
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in collusion at Misavun Bouteo's baU; ^ 
thus be woula become non bitter against 
his old ally, «><»« anxious than ever to do her 
an ill torm How to do that ill turn jirould 
have been the question in his mind. 

If he had seen Rudovics, the Dalvanian 
Ambassador, leave the Prince’s door, Fitz¬ 
gerald might have turned his attention to that 
gentleman, whom he probably knew by sight. 
If he had no inkling of Mirko’s political 
situation he would make inquiries in diplo¬ 
matic circles. There someone would be 
aware of the &ct that Rudovics desirefl hand¬ 
some Prince Mirko of Dalvania to marry his 
step-daughter. 

Such a piece of news would be precisely 
what Fjtzgerald wanted, and he would seek 
some pretext to pay 
a call at the Dal¬ 
vanian Embassy. 

What would be 
Rudovics’s action 
when he learned 
that the Prince he 
had secretly aided 
intended to disap¬ 
point his ambitious 
hopes? Would he 
revenge himself by 
betraying Mirko to 
Turkey, or would 
he seek other means 
of gaining his 
ends ? 

Christopher de¬ 
cided that if he 
were to help Eloise 
Dauvray, he could 
begin in no better 
way than by learn¬ 
ing what manner 
of man was the 
Dalvanian Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James. 

He had no friends in the diplomatic 
service living in England, for Max Lind 
was far away, but old Major Norburn, an 
ancient crony of James Race, had a nephew 
who was a clerk in the Foreign Office. 
Christopher went at once to the club where 
his urfble's friend spent his afternoons ; and 
by a stroke of luck the budding diplomatist 
had called to keep an appointment with his 
relative. The two were on the eve of start¬ 
ing out, but had a few moments to 
spare; and young Norburn was boyish 
hnougfa to be flattered by Christopher’s 
questtmia* triiicb implied inside knowledge 
on his part. He perhaps did not know all he 


affiscted to know ; but he described Rudovies 
as inordinatdy vain, endlessly ambiticKlib 
subtle and proud of bis subuety»siot bad 
at heart though sufficiently unscruptilollis, 
'* His part is a bit above his capmty,** said 
the young man from the Fore^ Office, 
“and he’d have had no chance of it except 
through his wife. His marriage was Iwougnt 
about to serve the convenience of the powers 
that be in Turkey; but the woman—who’s 
half Insh—has been a beauty in her day, 
and all poor old Rudovics’s honours have 
been given him for her sake. Those who are 
‘in the know’ say he despises King Alexander, 
and if he weren’t afraid of his Turkish 
master would be in the thick of all the plot¬ 
tings. Of course, if that romantic-looking 


chap, Mirko, would take a fancy to the step¬ 
daughter, who is naturally a favoured'/fo^.$w 
of Turkey, things might get uncomfortable 
for Alexander in Dalvania.” 

“ What sort of girl is she ? ” asked 
Christopher. 

“They say beautiful, and quite a'woman, 
though only seventeen. The mother’s 
('atholic, and follows European customs 
when in Europe; the girl, Valda, has been* 
brought up in a Paris convent. Lately 
they’ve had her in London, no doubt for 
Mirko’s inspection; but nobody seems to 
know whether the affair marches or not.” 

Christopher would gladlpr have learned 
more, but the sonrce of information ^ 
pumped dry, anth^he apologized for havii^ 
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kept the two NwbunM so long Aom their 
engagement 

** Rudovics is surely in this,” Christopher 
said to himself; and suddenly an idea of 
what he would do in Rudovics’s place sprang 
into the young man's mind. If Rudovics 
had done that—well, it would make things 
difficult. But perhaps, after all, by this time 
Mirko had come home, with a simple ex¬ 
planation of the mystery. Before seeing 
Eloise again he derided to call for the 
second time at Lord Wendon’s house to 
make inquiries. 

“ Has His Royal Highness Prince Mirko 
come back?” he asked of the hall-porter. 

"No, sir; but His Royal Highness Prince 
Peter has arrived from Paris,” was the 
answer. 

Christopher thought for a moment, and 
then scribbled a few lines on a card for 
Prince Peter, whom he had never seen. 
Presently he was invited to enter the library, 
where he had once been received by Mirko, 
and there stood the younger brother, a sur¬ 
prising likeness of the elder. 

Such a face as Peter’s could be trusted for 
loyalty, if not for prudence, and Eloise had 
said that the boy knew of the engagement. 
Now Christopher, claiming friendship with 
Mirko and Miss Dauvray, spoke with partial 
frankness of his suspicions. 

" I believe,” he said, “ that someho’v the 
Dalvanian Ambassador 


not dare thwart Iw step4ifter. 1 havd 
been sritb Mirito often tk *tihe *Enj^buay, 
and the first moment 1 saw-Valda 1 kwed 
her-^s it sras with my brothmr |utd Miss 
Dauvray, I knew I had notbiiffi to fear from 
his riv^ry, so I kept my secret, though 1 knew 
his; for there seemed no hope of marriage for 
me until my brother's rise m fortune should 
give me something to ofier—and 1 fear^ be 
would disapprove, as we ate both so young. 
Mirko sent me to Paris some da^s ago wilm 
a letter to a friend of his whp is enlisting 
recruits and raising money. But yesterday 
came a telegram from Vald^ forwarded to me 
from this house—(I don’t know who could 
have helped her, unless her maid)—'begging 
me to come back, as she foresaw trouble. I 
wrote my brother I must return, wound up 
his affairs as well as 1 could, and here I am, 
only to find that trouble has come ind^. 
What shall I do ? Shall I demand Mirko at 
the Embassy ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” said Christopher. " But 
I’ll tell you what you might do—elope srith 
Mile. Valda That would be a valuable move. 
If her maid helps her to send off secret 
telegrams, she will help smuggle you into the 
house. Do you know her name ? ” 

“ Anastasia,” replied Peter. 

“ Disguise yourself as a man of her own 
class, and ask for her at the servants’ door. 
If you can get Mile. Valda out of the 
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has got wind of the 
Prince's engagement, 
and has tricked him, by 
means of a letter which 
}'our brother received this 
morning, into calling at 
the Embas.sy. There he’ll 
keep him, if my idea is 
right, until after the 
appointed wedding-day, 
perhaps indefinitely, to. 
separate him from Miss 
Dauvray, and if possible 
to bring about a marriage 
with his step-daughter.” 

" Graat heavens, • sir 1 
The day that brother 
marries Valde will be the 
.day of my 'death,” ex¬ 
claimed'Peter. "1 love 
lier-.-she loves jne. But 
Mirito doesn’t ktjbiWvwrifle 
might -take Ixw without 
dttiittiag that jbe wronged 
irndj uind’ Valda is so 
‘ythiflg thM wDutdt 
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EmbAssf befons the day fixed for Prince 
MjikO'» wedduig with Miss Dauvray, your 
brother’s hawiness as well as your own will 
be anuied Take the young kdy to Scotland 
with her maid for chaperon, and marry her 
quickly; afterwards you can do things again 
in proper form. If her stepfather or her 
mother knows nothing of your love, neither of 
you will be watched or suspected; you ought 
not to have great difficulties; and I’ll lend 
you my motor-car for the elopement." 

“ What I The Scarlet Runner, of which 
my brother wrote ? But that will bring me 
luck." 

“ I hope so, for everyone concerned,” said 
Christopher. “ I can’t take you myself, for I 
shall h^ve business in London ; but I'll get 
you a good chauffeur." 

“Your busine.ss will be to release my 
brother?” Prince Peter guessed. . 

“ That’s easier said than done,” Christopher 
answered, gravely. “ If he’s in the Embassy, 
it’s his own Embassy, you see; there’s no 
other power to appeal to. Turkey would 
defend Rudovics'*s action, if he declared that 
it was the only way to save a Royal prince 
from a marri^e with an untitled, designing 
woman. Rudovics has nothing to fear in 
any case. And if we can learn that Prince 
Mirko is his prisoner, even if we can release 
him, still, go^-bye to his happiness.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” exclaimed Peter, 
horrified. 

“Something would certainly happen to 
Miss Dauvray. Their engagement known, 
thos^two would never be allowed to come 
together again. In some way—who knows 
how?—they would be separated for ever. 
To rescue your brother from the Embassy— 
taking it for granted he’s there—means the 
breaking of his engagement" 

“ Then, the breaking of his heart. Have 
you no plan to save him ? ” 

“ I have a plan,” said Christopher; “ but 
it’s a queer one.” 

“Can I help?"asked Peter. 

“ By seeing Anastasia, finding out the 
gossip of the servants’ hall, if any, concern¬ 
ing, youy brother, and running off with 
Rudovics’s step-daughter as quickly as you 
can." * 

When Prince Peter of Dalvania and 
Christopher Race had sketched out some 
thing which faintly resembled a plan, and 
had mgfle arrangements concerning Simriet 
Runner, Christopher kept his promise by 
going to Regent’s Park and telling Eloise all 
that was in his mind. 

“You are right," she saic^ when she bad 


heard him to the end. “That Mtar the 
valet told you Mirko burnt must haVe heeu 
^m Rudovica No doubt he ariced to have 
it destroyed, so that Mirko could not be 
traced. He would have spoken of important 
news from Dalvania, and hinted at mysterious 
reasons why Mirko should let no one know 
he had been bidden in such haste to the 
Embassy. While they have him there I may 
be safe enough; but once he escapes, and 
they know it, 1 will tell you what they could 
do. They would have such horrible things 
published about me in the Dalvanian papera 
that, for Mirko’s own sake, I could never 
consent to lie his wife. The things need not 
all be true, but they would be believed; and 
even if Mirko would give his people a queen 
they could not resiiect, I would not let him 
do it. Fit/gerald alone might try something 
of the but 1 don’t believe that unas¬ 
sisted he’d have influence to get such stuff 
published; and if only I could appear 
in Dalvania as Mirko’s bride, tne people 
would love me and be loyal.” 

“ I’ve thought of all that,” said Christopher. 

*' It’s exactly what Rudovics and Fih^eraid 
would do—if they did nothing worse. But 
once married to you, and the little Valda in 
Scotland with Peter, Rudovics’s hands would 
be tied. It would do him more harm than 
good to hurt you then.” 

“Ah, yes ; if once we were married!” sighed 
Eloise. 

“ Please be ready at the time already fixed 
for the wedding,” .said Christopher, quietly. 

“ And have everybody else concerned in the 
ceremony ready, too." 

“ What are you planning ? ” cried Eloise^ 
the rose of hope blushing in her cheek. 

“ I can’t tell you yet,” he answered. “ A 
good deal depends on Prince Peter and 
Scarlet Runner, and a good deal on my uncle 
and a house-agent. I’ll write you what I’m 
doing and what you must do the moment I 
have anything definite to say.” 

Eloise was bewildered, but she was a 
woman of tact, and knew when it was wise 
to be silent. 

Half an hour later Christopher, dianerless, 
but too excited for hunj^, was racing 
towards Hyde Hampton with Scarlet Runner. 
Ten minutes at his uncle’s was enough, for 
old James Race was heart and soul for Prince v 
Mirko and Eloise now. Christopher flew 
back Londonward with a signed cheque in 
his pocket; and, calling at Lord Wendon’s 
in the car, found Prince Peter jubilant, just 
back from the Dalvjmian Embassy. He had 
gone there in his galePs clothes and insisted 
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on seeing Anastasia, whose cousin he pte* 
tended to be. 'Fhe maid had permission 
from Mme. Rudovics to go out on Friday 
erening; Valda would pretend some s%ht‘ 
indisposition, keep her room all day, and 
leave the house, weU veiled, in Anastasia’s hat 
and cloak. Afterwards the woman would 
do her best to follow unobserved, and a 
rendezvous would be made somewhere in 
the neighbourhood after dark, with Scarlet 
Runner in waiting. Then it was not likely 
that Valda’s absence would be discovered till 
morning, and by that time she and her lover 
would be far oh their way to Scotland. 

As for Mirko’s presence in the house 
Ana-stasia had been able to say nothing 
definitely, but she did know that since morn¬ 
ing one of the rooms had been closed, on 
the plea that part of the ceiling had fallen, 
and no one was to go in until workmen 
should have come to repair the damage. 
On hearing this Peter had been thoughtful 
enough to inquire the position of the locked 
room, and had learned that it was at the 
back of the house on the second floor, and 
on the right of the corridor which ran down 
the middle of the three upper storeys. 

" Good 1 ” exclaimed Christopher. “ I 
thought they’d put him there, for knocking 
on the wall would do no good if he tried it 
There’s an empty house on the right, you 
know. The one on the left’s occupied. I 
can imagine old Rudovics inviting the Prince 
into the room, as if for a secret meeting with 
some emissary from Dalvania, then quietly 
turning the key. Rather smart idea that, 
about the fallen ceiling, And as the room's 
at the back, and the old-fashioned wooden 
shutters (which all the houses in Queen 
Anne’s Gardens have) are probably nailed 
fiist, your poor brother’s as much a prisoner 
as if he were at Portland.” 

Next morning at ten o’clock Christopher 
Race was at the door of Messrs. Leonard 
and Steele, estate and hoase agents, at the 
moment when it opened for business. He 
informed the manager that he had been 
empowered by Mr. James Race, of Hyde 
Hampton, to take No. 36 , Queen Aime’s 
Gardens, for three years (the shortest term 
permissible), if immediate possession could 
be^ven. ’ ■ 

Thd agent thought there would be little 
difficulty about |hi% and became certain of it 
when fUa at cutting down 

the htl^' rmtc awed the old house, unlct 
(br'ditetal yean. A^t^lephooe message was 
■snt*'^ owner, papers were^aic^ed, a' 


paid; and pte^dlF Christo^dr foodd hftn- 
self in possesaiofr of the ke^ trf 
Anne’s Garden^ the boaad. tiffifliiaite the 
Dalvanian Embamy on the t%|it^haod 

About ten o’clodt tluft n^{hi^'' h^'ng 
given all necessary instructions popoikt^ 
Scarlet Runner to the cbaufRmr he tmatcd, 
Christopher unlocked the frcoit door of-hb 
uncle’ll newly-acquired town house aj^ 
walked in. He had with him, in a guJAit’s 
bag, a pickaxe, one or two Other handy tools, 
and an electric lantern. To b^;in woi^ Iw 
chose ^ the back room on the second flow, 
which,' according to bis calculations, sraa 
separated from Prince Mirko's prison only by 
the house wall. With a small hammer he 
tapped lightly once, twice, without Receiving 
an answer. Then he was rejoiced by a 
responsive rapping on the other side. At 
first the knocks seemed tct him desultory 
and irregular, but in a moment he realized 
that words were being formed by taps and 
spaces, lung and short, according to the 
Morse code of telegraphy. 

Long ago Christopher fSad learned it at 
Eton, when he and another boy had sought 
means of secret communication. Evidently 
the occupant of the room b^ond tiie wall 
had learned it, too. 

In ten minutes the two men, thus divj^ied 
by bricks and mortar, were able to come to 
an understanding. Christopher was assured 
that he was talking with the Prince, Mirko 
was informed that he was talking with 
Christopher Race. Also, Christopher was 
able roughly to communicatei, his plan fp the 
prisoner, and learned to his delight that there 
was a good prospect of success. Mirko ' 
indicated the position of a large wardrobe 
which stood in his room ^;ainst the divkling 
wall, and suggested that Christopher’s boring 
operations should be conducted behind it. 
When the bricks should be loosened Mirko 
would pull out the wardrobe, and be ready to 
push it back into place in case of danger. 

All night long Christopher wori^ re* 
freshed with bread and wine from his bog; 
and by early dawn he had dug* a iiole 
through, which be could speak to the Prince. 
Until this moment he had outlined his plan 
but vaguely; and what Mirko heard itow 
amazed him. * ’ . ^ 

While London slept, and tiie ^ houses 
in Queen Anne’s G»^ens ke^ their sfooden 
eyemls dosed, four persons, had rt^iped 
out of a dosed oattiage round' tiie ocsoer,' 
wdked quietly *tO' the door , 

.There wmothiw men and one aw» 


rm SCARlEf RUmER, 


iAcMKrt immediately admitted into 
, tk9 0}^ tm^tecniahed iuniae*. 

**i8 mtU to?''' asked EkMse 

'whtsperii^ in the dim corridor. 

M woii —aa to," answered Christopher 

tUute. 

<’ It was not until after ten o’clock in the 
mVhing that the a^nce of little Lady 
Valda and her maid was discovered by 
Mme. Rudovics, for she was a late riser by 
habit, and the girl had posed as an invalid 
the day before. Under Valda’s pilloi/a note 
had b^n slipped. “I have gone away to 
marry Prince Peter of Ualvania. We love 
each other.” And that news had sent the 
Ambassidor in haste to the door of the 
closed room, where no work had yet been 
begun upon the/* fallen ceiling ” 

He unlocked the door, and knocked by 


other through the AmbastedotV M 

stood stam^ drst at the pste, mnl^ ' 
the two priests, the regiattiiri gnd ttte>ame 
in the wall by which thmr m Chttstenltet' 
had entered. ^ ,, 

He thought of his daughter^ and was 
forced to hope—in the circutnstaneai—that 
she was the younger brother's wife by this 
time. He thought of his own chances of 
advancement in Dalvania under a new king. 
He thought of Turkey’s probable attitude 
towards a struggle in which Valda’s husteind 
would be engaged as well as his brother; 
and he thought of nine hundred and ninety* 
seven other things, all in the space of one 
long moment. 

Then he bowed and said, sloiriy: '* Gra* 
cioubly allow your host to be the first who 
offers your Royal Highness and hts bride 
all possible good wishes.” 


way of courtesy, two 
men—tall Dalvanians 
both, in his own pri¬ 
vate service — stand¬ 
ing on guard as usual 
lest the prisoner 
should attempt an 
escape. Each time 
since Mirko’s capture 
Kudovics had himself 
brought the Prince’s 
meaU in this fashion, 
twice Within twelve 
hours, bearing also s. 
hundred apologies foi' 
his " necessary but. 
regrettable harsh¬ 
ness.” Not once be¬ 
fore had die indignant 
Mirko answered the 
knock, but now his 
voice responded with 
a cheerful " Come 
in." 

Congratulate me," 
he continued, as Ru* 
dovics fdl back upon 
the riirdsfapld, mutost 
tttwitohesaw. ‘vAnd 
* tet* me solioduoe you 
to my dear srifisi th^. 
I'rihoess Elotie. We* 
thought n wedding 
theEmbgisy an excels 
lent plan, and bavn 
been aaarried for an 
hour,* 

A’ th'otttntiri 
thon^ts riteed eadt 

-Ml 
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LIITLE more than five years 
ago I had the honour of be¬ 
coming a North American 
Indian through the impressive 
ceremony of adoption at the 
hands of a tribe of Ojibways 
living along the Canadian shores of Lakes 
Huron and Superior. This singular dis¬ 
tinction was due to my self-appointed tusk 
of preserving the songs of these people from 
extinction. It came to me only after what 
seemed to be no end of opposition to 
my work of reducing their music to notes 
—for they have no system of notation 
whatever, their songs, like their well-known 
legends, being transmitted orally from one 
generation to, another. At first they put 
every obstacle in my way, except physical 
violence. They had sore throats when I 
asked them to sin^ or they suddenly forgot 
what English they knew, or they foiled to 
keep appointments, or they reftised point- 
Uank to let me hear a sound. 

I could riot understand it, for at that time 
1 had nothing better than the white man’s 
usual misconception of Indian character, 
and I stuck to my work with the greater obsti- 
na^ because tm'c^pposition of the Indians 
heightened my ct^^Ction that tbdr songs 
ytem w<»th getting at^any cost. So on many 
/ioocuiona I lay fix hours behind ba^e% 
’music^papm' on the ground before in^ jotting 
down'sn^'neites as 1 could distingntSh above 




the clamour of the drum in a party of 
Ojibways singmg near me and unaware of 
my proximity. In this way, tdter sopres of 
failures, I succeeded in transcribing “My 
Bark Canoe” and some half-dozen other 
songs, and meantime I was doing my best, 
in an ignorant but patient way, to win the 
confidence of the Indians and convince diem 
that I contemplated no wrong. 

Their attitude may be understood if I 
quote part of a speech made to me by Tete- 
bahbundung, who eventually became one of 
my most valued ipid faithliil collaborators. 
I was early attracted to him because of bis 
voice, one of the most perfect and lovely 
tenors I* have ever heard That it is an 
utterly uncultivated voice might go without 
saying. Tetebahbundung cannot'read or 
write any las^guagej much less music, and aU 
he knows about the art was taught hitn by 
Nature; but she was a good teacher, and his 
“tone production” is as petfiset as anything 
human can be. In recent years I have mado 
him sing before profeasiorud tauits, wli!o tfoye 
frankly exfHressed tbeiy despair of eqoa)^ 
hfo “production,” and who nave bemi’nuich 
mystified as to “ where he got hia method.” 




OjF o/tBWAVs. 

^ i.* Afc. 


fc(c am'' j^iUbSif aod 
^dioul rae drum, that 
I might b4 sur^bf no- 
tating thb melodies with- 
out error. laiguedwtth 
him, challenged him, 
tea>^ him, off^ed him 
monejr, dl to no pur< 
pose. This was throu^ 
Obtossoway, a frieniuy 
chief who spoke Eng¬ 
lish fluently and who 
had the Indian’s tradi¬ 
tional of oratory 
At length we were upon 
such terms of friendship 


not niider^und it 
Listen, sirt Wh^ the 
white man first oanw 
among us we did eWMjr- 
thing he told us ^ m 
It was plain that he knew 
much more than we tfid, 
What has been the re¬ 
sult? He has taken away 
our land, he has denied 
us the freedom of the 
forest, he has penned us 
in reservations, he has 
taken away from usevety- 
thing If^tau that we 
had except our song^ 
and now you come to 
take away them alsa 
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AN AKKANGEMBNT OF " MV OARk. CANOk.' 


' day, «lwn I 
v«8 io^ the depth* of 
perplexity over the. 
difficulties with which 
the Indians beset my 
path, 1 resolved on a 
hazardous experii- 
ment. Not to make 
a long story of it, a 
quartet of white 
singers came my way 
and I speedily in* 
terested them in my work. In 
the forenoon I made a four- 
voice arrangement of " My 
Bark Canoe,” the .words of 
which I had tianslated long 
previously; in the afternoon 
the quartet sat on my bed and 
rehearsed the music; in the 
evening I invited all the 


A long debate followed, m which I tried 
to show my fnends that I purposed to take 
away nothing that I should not leave behind; 
that they would still have their songs, no 
matter how many white men sang them. 
My argument was not convincing, and when 
I spoke about harmonizing the melodies, and 
writing accompaniments for pianoforte or 
organ, I succeeded merely in befogging a 
subject already dark and dubious. 

Nevertheless, it was through harmony that 
eventually I won the confidence and co¬ 
operation of the Indians. It must be under¬ 
stood that their music is limited to melody 
and rhythm. Their instrumental outfit 
includes only the drum and various minor 
contrivances like gourd rattles and notched 
sticks for accentuating the rhythm. There 
is, indeed, a very rare instiument miscalled a 
flute—it is really a magnified flageolet—but 
I am convinced that it name into existence 
only after the coming of white men wiffi their 
military bands, _ and that it is, therefore, an 
attempt at imitation of the white man’s 
music. Whatever its origin and antiquity, 
it can have no bearing on the matter of 
harmony, because its intervals are ludicrously 
imperfect^ Moreover, it is never used as an 
accompaniti^t to the voice, but as a sub¬ 
stitute for i^ the bashful suitor playing his 
love-song on tj^e instrument before he finds 
courage to (pcpniSB'liia sentiments in words. 

So soiw is the b^^ing.and end of Ojib- 
way mu^ and the^^Ind^s had not dis- 
oovri^ rite possibility of singing in parts. 
Thwr choruses are unisonous, or, when both 
sexes ojag higether, unisrni in the o^tavd. 


Indiims in the vicinity to a 
camp-fire, which is a social function the 
pure delights of which surpass any that may 
be had in a drawing-room. On such an 
occasion the Indians dance singly and together 
around the fire; he who will not trust him¬ 
self to sing tells a story; all drink deeply of 
coflee and eat as much cake as may be pro¬ 
vided, and the men smoke. 

About fifty Indians—men, women, and 
children — responded to my invitation. 
When the ice had been broken and I 
thought the time was ripe for it, I made a 
speech, in which I promised to show them 
just what I was doing with their songs. “ If 
you will sing ‘My Bark Canoe’ in your way,’^ 
I said, “ my paleface friends here will sing it 
for you in our way.” 

After some characteristic hesitation and 
talking it over the Indians complied, 
Tetebahbundung leading and the whole 
company standing up and joining. Imme¬ 
diately after the Indians had fimshed^the 
white quartet arose, and, taking the jutch 
established by the red men, sang the har¬ 
monized version with the English words. 
The effect was marvellous. leaping to their 
feet, the Indians shouted and screamed till 
it seemed as if the sky would spilt The 
white singers were not a little startled by the 
demofistration, but it was nothing more than 
frenzied applause, and quiet restored 
instantly when they began a repetition the 
piece. They had to sing it several ^mes ^ 
over, and at last the Indians sumnilnded ^ 
inquiring eagerly if they eould team to ring 
“like tuat,” meaning in parts. 

The experiment succeeded admirably. 



























SOmS OJP TSE Ql/BWAYS, 


ttnie tA seriom ofipositioa to my 
wtx(k OMseijt, and the Indiira became my 
collabotatots. In token of their appreciation 
they offered me the btmour of adoption, the 
highest compliment the Indian can pay the 
white, and bestowed upon me the name 
“Ne^unneckahbofa," which means “He 
who stands in front." This name arose from 
the ^t that certain inilAential members of 
the tribe saw me first in Chicago, where they 
had gone to figure in a series of elaborate 
entertamments. It happened 
that I was conductor of the 
orchestra, and the Indians 
were brought in while a re¬ 
hearsal ^ was in pro¬ 
gress. They were 
deeply interested, and 
no work could be 
had from them until 
the rehearsal was 
over. Naturally 
enough, they referred 
to me in their con¬ 
versations about the 
matter as the man 
who stood in front, 
and when they came 
to name me in the 
ceremony of initia¬ 
tion it was entirely 
in accordance with 
Indian custom that 
they should choose 
the designation that regis¬ 
tered their first impression 
of me. 

Sopg enters into every 
detail of the Ojibway’s 
life. His prayer is a 
song, as is his mourning 
for the dead; a religious ceremony is 
inconceivable without music; it is even an 
essential feature of his gambling; the cUmas 
of* a chiefs address to his warriors is a song. 
Some of their songs are crude, well-nigh 
formless, but in the main their melodies are 
far superior to those of any other Indian 
tribe. It is not my purpose to dwell here 
upra fbe many technical considerations with 
vdiich the subject is crowded, and^ which 
tempt a theorist to extended discussion; but 
as one question is always asked by persons 
to whose-attention the subject is brought, I 
will antidiMto it very briefiy. 

The Qjibway scales are incomplete, the 
fourth or seventh, and <riten both, being 
omitted; but the interrals that remain accord 
with the intetvalB tS our harmonic scales 


Nearly all their songs ate distitkct ht tMuilityi 
and therdbre suse^rible of harmoniatjiqsi. 
Interesting as technical considerations ace- 
to the tbeonst, dieir importance disappears^ 
even to his apprehension, in face of the 
sesthetic value of the songa. To me they 
are as charming as anytbi^ m the liteiature 
of song of any country, civilized or uncivilized, 
and the devotion of the Ojibways themselves 
to them is a testimonial to their inherent 
strength; for in the general decaygof every¬ 
thing that pertain^ 
to uie old Indian 
life, these songs jper- 
sist in the afiecbons 
and habits cS the 
people to a remark¬ 
able degree. The 
words of ancient cere¬ 
monials often give 
place to modem mve 
vers^ the melodies 
surviving the need 
for which they were 
created. It is true 
enough, sadly true^ 
that the younger 
generation of Ojib¬ 
ways are neglecting 
the native melodies 
in preference for 
white man's music, 
but this is merely an 
unfortunate indica 
tion of their love of 
music generally. 
They axe not aware 
that the trash of the 
“ halls ” is fiu* inferior 
to the tunes of their 
own making; but, 
in spite of their growing acquaintance with 
modem paleface tunes, I have alwa]^ heard 
the original native songs under circumstances 
that called for the deepest feelingsof the singer. 

I remember a Sun^y afternoon when I 
bad occasion to remain long in the 'imme¬ 
diate vicinity of a wigwam in front of which 
a young man sat alone, tapping gently on his 
drum and singing softly to himrelf. I do 
not know when he began, but it was one 
o’clock when I first heard him, and he was ' 
still at it when I went away at five. During 
that period I think he sang no more than 
six son^. Each was repeated many times 
before he took up another, and there was 
mie to which he recurred so often that 1 am 
quite sure he spent two hours on it 
A number of Indian families were camped 



'tsvinc unsuccessfully to fick out a tune 

WITH ONL SINGER." 
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one summer near a rustic hotel on the 
Canadian shore «f Lake Huron Whenever 
^the tourists had an evening ot musical enter¬ 
tainment, the Indiana gathered silently on 
the veranda to listen. One day, when he 
thought all the visitors were away on fishing 
excursions, Waubunosa, one of the young 
braves, in full ceremonial costume, slipped 
into the music-room and seated himself at 
the pianoforte. He spent quite an hour try 
ing, ungpccessfully, to pick out a tune with 
one finger. It was an Indian song he 
struggled with, not a white man’s. 

I ^pent much of one summer on the 
Garden River Reservation in Ontario, where 
I'etebahbundung lives. Having occasion to 
see him of an evening, 1 stroll^ over to his 
log-house As I approached I heard his 
drum, and I paused at the door, fSanng to 
make an ill-timed intrusion He was singing 
a love-song, repeating it in true Indian fashion 
many times over The end came with 
disaster, for he beat with added vigour, and 
of a sudden the tone of the drum was dull 
Drumming and singing ceased abruptly, and 
I heard I'etebahoundung mutter a low 
“ Ah I ” Then I knocked lie came slowly, 
and the open door revealed a room dark save 


of instrumentflJ support -To, tiNkt 
Indian the tuntiess ^ 
sive keyboard, and siitbouk ft MS 
was unthinkable. I asked hluii tidw be 
would manage now that his dniift was 
broken, and he replied, simply, that fte 
would make another. , 

It was at Garden River that 1 ^nd a 
song that has a certain d^ee of historical 
value. Melodically considered, it is one of 
the crudest examples of Ojibway art I ever 
heard, but the event with which it is asso¬ 
ciated makes it especially interesting. About 
thirty five years ago King Edward VII.— 
then Prince of Wales—visited Canada. He 
went, among other places, to Saipja, at the 
southern end of Lake Huron. At that time 
the chief of the Opbways was Shingwauk, the 
ablest man undoubtedly who ever ruled over 
the tribe He lived at Garden River, some 
dozen miles east of Sault Ste. Marie. This ' 
general locality has been the ancestral home 
and head quarters of the Ojibway people as far 
back as their history can defimtely traced. 

Shingwauk selected twenty wamorSj who 
sailed the length of the lake with him to 
meet the Prince When the party was read^ 
to embark the chief made a sp^h to his 
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for the dying embers in the fireplace, empty 
save for himself. 

“Come in,” said he, by way of greeting, 
and I responded that 1 had heard him 
singing. “ Yes^” be admitted, ruefully, “ and 
now my drfm is broke. I pound a hole in it. 
My srife mid boy she gon^ visiting. I was 
lonesome. So I got my drum and sang. 
No mote soogbi^li^and be laughed a littl& 

Is com me nt Simply to pc^t 

'out that the whiH' mnsiciao, under euch 
dipumstenocs, mighf bptake himaetf to 
datiofi!^ esse his jsouL Should th« 
it(irigs.i;peM9 wouM no kH^er sipg, Adl^ 


people by way of farewelL The cUnuut 0 / 
the speech was this song, which the chief 
sang as the boat started from shores Snd I 
am told that it was afterwards sung befom' 
the Prince at Sarnia. The tone <was «n 
ancient war-smig, to which the phief adapted 
words’of his own appropriate to the OPcss j o n i. 

I heard the song first ftom Mrs. Sag adw * 

wiose, a granddaughter of l^itlgwauk, who' 

remembers wdl how she stood on the stoe « 

with all the viQsge and wstHi<4 *ttie<^m^\.. 

set firrtli on tlveir Joutn^. I 

the song to othi» Indians sdm 

that time; and aRreiriemhe^ftii 1 1 1 



SOJfGS OJP THE OJiaWAYS. 



' HIAWATHA S DEATH SONG.' 


The wprds mean. “ The ship sails away 
in which I embark to meet the chief, the 
greats woman-chief’s son. 1 shall return m 
me smp when the ship sails back ’ 

Most Ojibway melodies aic short, coAfined 
to what the theorist calls the simple period, 
which is sometimes of the white man's con 
ventional eight measures, but quite as often 
of six, and not rarely of ten. There are 
seldom words enough in a song to fill out 
the shortest melody without repetition, and 
in very many songs the singer, rather than 
tepeat the same irords over and over, fills 
out the line with meaningless syllables. The 
fiivourite syllables for this purpose are 
" Heyaht. heyah,” and they may occur after 
the significant words, or brfore them in the 
numner of an introduction; and in some 
instances the significant line is actually inter¬ 
rupted to bring them in for the evident sake 
of preserving the rhythm of the melc^y. 

The songs have rhythmic peculiarities that 
are sometimes disturbing at first to the white 
man, as^ for example the alternation of 3-4 
and 4 r 4 date in *'My Bark Canoe,” and the 
ftequent appeatance of 5-4 measures. In¬ 
deed, the 5-4 il^ythm is a fovounte df tln^ 


Ojibsmyat dptoe e( 
tbeir soi^ adhering 
to it nom begittningi 
toend. Hiesepectf- 
liarities are due 
partly to the accents 
of the words when 
used in ordinary 
conversatimi, the 
Ojibway compowr 
not quiMneqUiuUi|f 
his white brother in 
the freedom with 
which he mutilates 
language; but they 
arise moreoften from 
a novel perception 
of melodic relations^ 
and they constihite 
an important factor 
in making the songs 
distincdve—that u, 
different from those 
of any other people. 

I am including in 
the examples given 
herewith the lumlest 
melody in the entire 
collection, ‘'Hia^ 
watha’s DeathSoiu.” 
It demands a wordof 
explanation. Some 
of the legend*- of the Ojibways have been made 
known to all the world through Longfellow’s 
poem, “The Song of Hiawatha.” In the 
Indian play based on the same legends, and 
performed by Indians only, this death-song is 
used as the final utterance of the [wophet to 
his people when he departs for 

The islands of the Blessed, 

To the land of the Hereafter. 

For that purpose the word " Hiawatha ” has 
been introduced into the song in placs of the 
Ojibway name that stood there ongtnally. 

I have harmonized this and other songs, 
partly to interpret them in the same spirit with 
which I seek to express the foil meaning 
behind the Ojibway words^and pardy to make 
them available for white singers. No words 
of mine can make them appeal if they do 
not win their way by their own strength, and 
I suspect that Aey will always give greater 
delight to those of us who have b^ to 
fortunate as to hear them on lake and in 
wilderness, their strains, now majestic, now 
imbupd with padios and tenderness, appealing 
to 08 as the yearning cry of Mother Nftture, 
who would c^l us tiack from the artificial bfo 
of the dty to the simple ways of the forest 









































A FINAL EXIT. 


By C. C. Andrews. 



ALCONER, as he left the 
bouse, was unquestionably a 
little out of temper. “ At 

Homes," with their crowding, 

their undrinkable tea, and 
banalities of chatter, were 

functions he avoided whenever possible; 
certainly he would never have attended this 
one but for the prospect of seeing Monica 
Thorold. He had made so sure of doing so 
that her non-appearance was in itself suffi¬ 
cient to ruffle his humour. And the fact 
that he had found himself abandoned to the 
jejune and ejaculatory conversatiorf of his 
hostess's seventeen-year-old daughter had 

not lessened his irritation. The knowledge 
that Mrs. Trenchard was distinctly of the 
old school, looking frankly askance upon the 
social reception and advancement of men of 
his profession, and that her circle plainly 
shared her views, was not even partially 

soothing. A man in whom vanity is naturally 
active and sensitive does not take the smallest 
slight easily at any time ; still less when—as 
was his case—he has m^e a prodigious hit, 
and scored, as Press and public united to 
declare, the theatrical triumph of the year. 
That little Minnie Trenchard had looked 
and spoken with the innocently-crude admira¬ 
tion of her years—or her lack of them—had 
made no difierence. His taste for bread 
and butter, if he had ever possessed it, had 
evaporated long ago. In the act of stepping 
into bis waiting motor he checked himself. 
Perhaps the clear, crisp coldness of the 
December evening tempted him, or it may 
have been that he designed to get rid of the 
^ling sense of irritation which it annoyed 
him tp f(^. * 

“’•w at <the theatre at the usual time,” he 
ordered Ms man, curtly, “ I shall walk.” 

He walked, getting over the ground easily 
with • his long, swinging stride; the exercise 
was one he was fond of. Many heads were 
turned to Jpdt after him. Since his great 
hit the iUiah^ted weeklies, photographers’ 
windos^'aitd dcture post-cards had com¬ 
bined to niijte.-hie foir, handsome,-finely-cut 
foce a -widi# thing; certainly his 

physioat hdvatMsgw hM bew no inconstdp^ 
able fit^^ ip ■£» su^cesb. Falconer, 
stra^fht him wich steady, ebstraded'^ 
wds^'^dsllt as' acutely avace. of 
£lKteiui|i^fxntl4 havebcetk.^o^,. 


his thoughts were otherwise occupied} 
Monica Thorold loomed laiggif in them than 
his own personality. He was dose- to A 
by-lane, almost deserted at that hotnr^'affi{c|| 
would bring him out by a shcqt cutr<lr!^m 
a stone's-throw of the theatre, Pheti ‘hO 
slackened his pace wiUi a suddmi sensation 
that hh was being followed. FootstepS--^th(^ 
footsteps of two-—seemed to have detached 
themselves from the stream of traffic and to 
be close behind him. He half swung round 
as he turned the corner. The two men were 
a bare arm’s length away, the first, indeed, so 
near that he almost touched him. He was 
quick enough to see the second catch this 
one by the shoulder, drawmg him back. 

“ No,” he said, in a hurried whisper, “ not 
now. Wait -later! I’ve changed my mind.” 

Falconer had not fmriy halted. As he 
went on, quickenmg his pac^ he felt that his 
Undcrstonding was simultaneous with his 
recognition of the speaker. Some half-a- 
dozen times in the past month he had seen 
in the stalls this sun-reddened, keen-faced, 
elderly man with the thick white hair, whose 
evening clothes had sat somehow incoh- 
gruously upon his deep-chested, sturdy ^ure 
—had noted him not only on account of his 
frequent presence, but because of the curious 
intensity with which he seemed to watch not 
so much the performance as himself. More 
than' once, indeed, he had found that he was 
unconsciously playing, not to the audience, 
but to that one fixed fiu:e. The flattery had 
been as welcome as obvious, but all the same 
he had got to wish the man away. As for 
why he had followed him, that, Of course, 
was plain enough; he had wished, as did 
many more, to make bis personal acquaint¬ 
ance. His companion ne (Falcon^) 
doubt knew ; his face, as he recaUed !t^ wwte 
vaguely familiar, though whoi hO tikd 
fiuled to place it definitely. Mored tritb 
certain sense of amusement—his Unknoim 
admirer, judging by his sudden wkhdra^Va^ 
was of a toshful turn—was one of tet&idtetio|i^ 
that the introduction had not tiked plnsHv. 
since be was not in a mood to be nfackNIliLv 
But he had practically foigotten tho Itlcidtmu 
■by the time he tespheq tbtF thr'*^^***^ 
entered his dresslng-toPm. ^ A tafie ^ 

-fey waiti^fcfr Mm 
he sat dk^ before'Tdiem be dip' i 
thbiib 
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noove—he was really seriously perturbed 
Jdiss lliorold’s absence from the “At 
Hotne" bera intentional? And, if so, was 
Idt liberty to construe it into a deliberate 
aUftb ^ htmself? 

L Ite aat hxiwning as he considered it. She 
d certainly been all that was pleasant and 
* f ;when she had said she would be 
_ ^ it wfl$ afterwards that -in manner 
tcy[^ tf not m actual words—he had 
to go Luther than he had gone yet 
gptM too far and offended her ? She 
.jjQ of offence; but, then, she 
<^lig:i^i;esented until she thought 
ftdriy reahzed the direc- 
drating. True, he had 



of the Qthef: 

it; Ij^beruijKOiMraiidic^ 
tastes and tentative \ 
' sions into Bpfa«Qiiao»»kt ^ 
at least have prepsred Uiem 
for the posnraity a/ 
match nuke «: (Ss* 

tasteful. ThsIhedxMddbe 
so regarded hardly gaSed 
hib vanity, thin*skitined 
though it was; t^her, k 
mov^ him sHthaseqs^lsC 
tolerant amusemeitti 
was no aiguidgi h<t Mid 1^ ^ 
himself With a throg^ 
against the iron<bound 
judieesof class. Of cotu^' 

' m point of birth he was 
nothing, but apai) from 
the profession — atid hb 
triumph had placed Idot u> 
such a position that ho 
could demand and obtaiit 
pretty well what figure be ' 
plea^—apart from that < 
he was not a poor man, far 
better off than most pe^e 
suspected Hd would snap 
his fingers at everybody ana 
everything if only he were 
sure that the girl cared for 
him well, enough to take 
him Perhaps be had iteVer 
AWAY before realized how modi 

he desired that she shmild 
rare One of the few carping notes strudt in 
the choius of praise bad declared that he vms 
utterly wanting in “ temperament,” add tbaMH 
his art was unable to conceal the lack. Read* 
mg—within limits he was capable of mental 
frankness—he had acknowledged it true 
enough But a month ago he had hardly 
known Monici Now, did she care? Or 
was It a snub ? He turned to the little heap 
of letters, and saw among them one in het 
handwriting He tore it Open. 

Eminently satis&ctory—an .eifident salve 
for his irritated feelinj^ and even for hie 
fretted vanity. She was so sorry-—whft 
would he think of her? B t what couk} 
do in the fkoe of an unexpected and 




enpourtitft 

..Apdl, 


ad that she had 


*74 .* .V, ra® 

tjlws tM9eny{Mic^6ceiil; to duty, her eveniii^' jnsnUe -'lfaMreoi^^ 

* l^kuihl not be—«be nb)tld-be In the leflMiand/' -'nev^^ lo iie irob^fenA^ 
box with l^yvCaatertoh, who,;i(|i vcthe Gompanjr had tanw' 
htQ no doubt kne^r^^had been ao impressed to withdraw, and thi^ to 
by bis great scene in the last act that she was had sho^ herself ^i^Iy \ 




impatient to see the play again, 'fhere were 
a few more phrases dually graceful and 
gracious—> altogether it was a charming 
letter. Moreover, there was* in it a subtle 
something — a delicate note of intimacy, 
familiarity, which nothing she had hithert«> 
written to him had possessed. The smite 
that'brightened Falconer’s face showed him 
at his handsomest; in a moment he had 
swung'from one extreme to the other. If 
their next meeting furnished the ghost of .1 
chance, he said to himself, resolutely, he 
would ask her to marry him. In the act of 
ringing for his dresser he stopped short; his 
lifted hand fell, a.s though another hand had 
caught it back. 

Odd that the memory of Marion Rainsford 
should have obtruded itself just then—and 
equally absurd, 'i'here had been so little in 
the affair—it had formed a mere episode in 
his first provincial tour. 

Qf course, the girl was 
a lady and—as the pro¬ 
fessional vernacular had 
it—as “straight” 
as she was pretty 
and clever. 

“ The crowd ” 
had been much 
like other 
crowds; he was 
fastidious, and 
had found her 
refinement an 
almc^t greater 
attraction than 
her beauty. As 
to how she came 
to be in a posi¬ 
tion manifestly 
unsuitable he 
had n^ver in¬ 
quired very 
closely. He had 
heard vaguely of 
family losses and 
trouble-i>-it wak 
^bably a. usual 


had sho^ herself wlmly 
profession in which he was 
pensed, be found, with 
in other circles; he had foHowei:^ 
made love to her; she had rie^^arded^:l||iKM 
position as understood.'* His deucateiy^glj^ 
hint that the company coupled tbejlrriUraB^'/--' 
she had met, to his bewildered : ’ 

.simple supposition that th^ had iiuniQ!^‘' 
and so silence the chatter. To throw Up ms ’’' 
engtigement—after the necessary explanation!^',, ', 
—had seemed the best way of cutting' the ;, 
knot; also, as it happened, there w^re oIIk^ 
reasons why he was anxious, for a tim^ to 
leave England. Of course, there had been.a 
scene, but he had not expected her to be 
desperate enough to follow him to London.. 
The interview she forced .upon him was 'as 
unpleasant in his memory as her frantic 
accu.sations of falsity and desertion had bwh ' / 
at the time, since, even under provocation, a 
gentleman does not 
. strike a woman, and 

? W'.> that 'he was sordy gro*, 

voked but partially'ex- '' 
cused the blow.- 
But it had been . 
effectual; be.' 
had neither seen 
nor heard pf ber^ 
again; noddubt 
she was iSarrie^ '. 
long ago. . He '-': 
rang the belk -'. 
slipping 

Thorold^ letter ., 
into hU pocket,. ;'.; 
and hia.dveeser^i^';^^ 
came 

He had^^f^; 
to make'.'biM*- 

entry.pHa^MF 

first 'scemtt 
. well'und^/spyir'^A'^ 

. 
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ant fiicc^ vivid against 
d the great fan that she 
ted bdiind hw dark head—the 
Mis a favourite one with her. The 
‘(ftctHi^ hej^ dress was pale blue was m itself 
ft ftubtle cotnplitneot—it was hts favounte 
With the fatterance of his opening 
wbrda he determined that an opportunity to 
Mihdt her Should nut be waited for, but 
should be deliberately made to morroiif 
At any tune the knowledge of her prcscnc e 
W 6 hld have spurred him to play his licst, 
to mgbt he was, he felt, capable of outdoing 
himself.* One critic, equally distinguished 
and difficult, somewhat carpingly dtiUnng 
the {day which all Tendon was flocking to 
see^ in its essence melodrama, had, while 
acknowledging that his treatment of his {lart 
was at its climax a aonderful picii of 
realistic acting, hinted that reserved force in 
the earlier scenes was entirely out of place in 
a piece of its kind falcontr tonight let 
himself ga When the curtain fell and he 
left the stage it was with the consciousness 
that be had played as he had nevei done 
yef A fellow actor, a middle agt d m in of 
expenenre, looked at him with somecuiiosity 
“ New reading ? ” he asked, dr> ly 
“ Something of the sort, I supjiose 
Falconer laughed “ I ike it ? 

!t<ike it ? Splendid, my dear hoy 
^endid 1 ” declared the other, warm]} 
AlnAys felt, to be candid, that your open 
mg pace was a bit too slow Always a 
danger, though, if it’s set too quick, of a 
collt^e before the finish, don’t you know ’ 

** I sha’n’t collapse,” said Palconer, lightly 
The wait between the acts was a long one, 
the next scene being an elaborate “ set ” 
He made the necessary change in his 
costume, dismissed his dresser, and sat down 
beftne the letters on his table—to examine 
|hem would fill up the interval Hu had 
ghmeod over two or three bills, followed by 
ft OMffte of school girlish appeals for his 
ftUfiOgn^,' and had just, with a shrug, tom 
Men ft carefully sealing waxed {xicket, 
mffiiotnly containing the inevitable play, 
wim ft swish of silk skirts sounded in the 
|»ss«n$'*,iOU^e the half-open door The 
OttssRifSiiwphi of the leading lady was the 
tUftxt leS^—>Falcoiier turned his head as 
It balMife''ftftd she come tp remonstrate 
w hgfBftducCion of the new read* 
viSidftl hftving oonsuli 
klfff “ 



' ihmim iSim 

to exp^ from on^ of its »oat mhA tsul' 
popular actressw, had ttium the 
that had quite eclipsed hCf own ^ 
kindest way, but she had a ahiurp htegUft' 
and temper upon occasion. He rose. 

** Pray come in, Miss Cavendish,** he 
called 

A laugh came m answer ** Are you sure 
I may ? ” a voice asked, gaily. 

I he leap of Falconer’s heart was not 
(juickur than his movement to the door. 
Moniia 'Ihoruld, on the threshold as he 
threw It oiKn, met his astonished eyes mth 
.1 sparkle of mirth in her own 

“I sup[X)w‘ I may really enter?” she 
questioned, lightly, giving him her hand. 

“ And I hope, for the sake of your nerves 
thit you arc less ama4ed than you look I ” 

“ Ama/ed yes But a thousand times 
more honoured,” declared Falconer, gallantly 
—he had always a ready tongue 

“Oh, thats of course I” She laughed 
again, advancing a little, a radiant figure in 
htr {lalebluc dress, her long, ermineJined 
cloak hinging from her shoulders, jewels 
shining alxiut her throat and in her hair, 
hale oner had never found her so beautifhl or 
admind her so intensely, he had no taste 
for simplK ity and charms unadorned Do 
you wonder how 1 got here? Or can you 
guess ? ” 

“ Miss ( avendish, jxirhaps-” he began. 

“ h xactly She is so charming, isn’t she ? 

I think her absolutely delightful' So refresh¬ 
ing after the dreadfully stereotyped women 
one meets We arc quite friends, you know 
—I’m afraid I have bored her dreadfully 
since we were introduced, though she is too 
kind to say so Yes—Miss Cavendish. 1 
have always longed to go behind the scenes, 
and to night I sent her a note sayipg that I 
intended to invade the unknown regions, and 
come to her dressing room after the first ftct 
But her husband was there, he seemed to 
have something to tell her—I was afraid of 
b( ing in the way So, not choosmg to have 
my trouble for nothing, I extended my m- 
v< stigations, as you see.” 

“ V ou knew this was my room ? " 

No An official {lerson (who seemed to 
wonder where upon earth I had dropped 
from) told me.” She moved farther into the 
room, glancing about her. “ I supjpose this 
IS a little bit improper, isn’t it ? I fed as if 
It ought to he.” 

" X feftr Iftdy Geitfude wroiild think sa** 
t^Mother? Oh„yes. And figure, if yon 
of my unde fttid ftuqt 


warned^ 
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from the country. 1 have left Lady Casterton 
trying to make up her mind what 1 shall take 
it into my head to do next. Really, I’m 
afraid I’m a little bit disappointed you 
know.” 

“ Disappointed ? ” 

“ In all this.” She wav^d her great white 
fan illustratively. “I don’t know what I 
expected, but something distinctively less 
comfortable and conventional Don’t forget 
that 1 am by way of scribbling a little. How 
do you know I didit’t design to work you up 
into an article ? ” 

“ I wish I could believe you thought me 
worth the trouble.” 

"What, you, whose ret cence is the despair 
of the interviewers?” Shu lauglud hei airy, 
indolent laugh again, letting the fan fall. 
“Is that apky? How delightful' 

“ I’m afraid so. And probably the reverse 
of delightful ” 

“That 'means you have not read it 
Rather merciless to eondemn the unlucky 
dramatist first, don’t you think ?” Her tone 
changed. “By the way, T hb|je you got my 
note ? I had quite meant to be .it 
Mrs. 'I’remhard’s. I was so sorry' 

And you, I supixise, were angry 
Were you ?” 

She was tall, but he was the taller, 
she looked up at him The glance, 
the little gesture that went with it, 
made Falconer's heart beat suddenly 
high; there was more in her lifted 
dark eyes than she had ever suflered 
him to read there yet. She 
a woman, proud by nature, by 
training used to holding herself 
well in hand, but she loved the 
man, and at the moment betrayed 
it as simply as the most unso 
phisticated girl could have 
done. With the quicken 
ing of his heart came a re 
solution as swift — why 
should be wait for the 
making of a possible chance 
tomorrow when here was 
one ready to his hand ? 

The fact that time and 
place were unconventional 
would appeal to her rather 
than not; he was cool 
enough to retbeihluv that. 

He caught her |^ov^ band. 

, •* 1 yfish I thought — I 
.Wiak I dared hope^that 
^ t had the right to ^ ang^I” 

' He pa\||8ed..iat her quick, 


involuntary mofveiitAit >Kad lif 
precipitate—a fool ? But them 
m lier face, and she did itof tiw^dihar* her 
hand. “Momc^ is it possible Utati—<me 
day—you will give it me^” 

“ 1 think so," she answered, softly. 

Her brilliant eyes were •soft as she looked 
at him now; she was almost pale; hpr Ups 
trembled a little. The last half-a-dozen 
years had brought her at least as many 
suitors, but not one who had moved her. 
She had not expected his avowal, #as, in¬ 
deed, Viuitc unconscious of the self-betrayal 
that had Iveen its occasion, but she did not 
resent being thus taken by surprise—perhaps 
in her heart rejoiced at it. Neither, perhaps, 
had she deemed him capable of tirords so 
jussionate, s])oken in a manner so ardent as 
those to which she listened now. It may 
have been that Falconer wondered at himself 
as he uttered them—self foigetfulnt^ss was a 
thing hardly possible to him at any time If 
ever a man’s star soared ascendant it was his, 
he thought, exultantly. To win a woman 
who loved him was nothing—the veriest fool 
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, w )D&wiIi-^biit ^ viott alto ai 

UmimiMina^ binh, money ‘ Hk 
tninity It^ Monica, not he, who 

fiitt neird ^iss Cavendish's approach out 
aidki She snatchfd up her fan and hurried 
to the door, throwing a '* To morrow ” over 
her< shoulder a» she went Following, 
Falconer was only in time to catch a vanish 
ing glimpse of her blue dress at the end of 
the corridor. Meeting the actress’s fine eyes 
he read and rather resented their surprise 
“ 1 thought Miss 1 horold had gone back 
to her box,” she said • 

“Miss 1 horold was so gracious as to 
honour me,” answered Falconer, lightly 
“ 1 see I had not supposed jou so 
intimat^” she commented, with a touch of 
dryness 

“No?” He found he was lesenting the 
tone as much as the glance ^fon 1 La had 
not tied his tongue, he leflerted would not 
wish to tie It, there w is no rca-ion why he 
should not announee now what would be 
public property to nioirow And he was 
keenly desiiuus of giving his triumph voice 
“ I hen perhaps I shall surprise >ou if 1 <isk 
for your congratulations ? ” he said, smiling 
“ You are engaged to her ? ” she c ried 
“ I have that honour ” 

“ It happened just now ? ” 

“ Exactly I have your good wisht s ? ” 
“Of course” Miss Cavendish lecovtiecl 
herself and her natuial pleasant eoidi<ilit> 

“ My best good wishes,” she said, smiling 
“ Ycm are a lucky man in all wa}s, it seems ’ 

^ “ rconsider myself more than lucky ” 

“ You have reason Is it a secret ? ” 

“Not at all I am to see Mr Ihoiuld 
and Lady Gertrude to morrow ” 

“ I wish you well through the interview ” 

‘J he band was playing the last bars of the 
interlude, they were both in the scene as 
the curtain ruse on the second act, they 
spoke aS' they went “ By the way, you set 
tbQ pace rather fast to-night ” 

“ Not to your inconvenience, I hope ? ” 

“ No, I didn’t mind once I haci caught 
It. But don’t overdo it, and forget to save 
yourself for the last act ” 

fear of that I’m on my mettle 
tO>n^t I I’ll make the running and be m 
at the death,” Falconer answered, gaily 
He wa^ aa good as his word, easily, in 
evi&tdy, if he had been on his mettle 
befote he was doubly so now. Monica 
Thorpld, oblivious of her companion, kindling 
au^ glowing as she watched, merely echoed, 
in ail ipteosiSed degt^ the mood of the 
paoked housO'-Hieves gMse. kk creation ctf 


the chameter whkh ha4 made him ihfnena 
at a stroke had be carried his audience widi 
him so entirely or moved it to an enthnsiaam 
so complete llie recalls bioke the record j 
the cheering burst out again and afpunj 
Lady Casterton, a calm jiersoB, stared as she 
saw the girl at her side take the cluster of 
roses from her corsage and fling them down 
upon the stage Monica did not see her 
friend's Icxik of wonder , Falconer’s eyes met 
hers as he took up the flowers and thecurtam 
came down once more« They were still in 
his hand when, as quickly as might be, he 
went to his dressing room Iheir interview 
hid terminated too abruptly to please him, 
and the exact tune at which he was to see 
lu r father to mnriuw had been left unsettled. 
\ note making the necessary suggestions and 
asking for a leply early in the morning could 
be taken to hei box during the last act. 
C>utsid( the dour Miss Cavendish’s husband, 
evidently waiting, checked him 

“ T m just off,” he began—“ 1 have an 
apjioiiitment But I thought I must wait, 

1 aleoner, to < ungratulatu you ” 

“(ongratulate me?’ I'or the moment 
lakonei honestly misunderstood “Oh— 
thanks—yes it does seem going rather extra 
well tonight House in good cue, I sup¬ 
pose,’ he said, carelessly 

“Oh, the show'’ qried the other. “My 
dear fellow, I dont mean that,” he said, with 
a laugh “ 1 act is, I haven’t been in front. 
You know what women are when there's 
any (jucslion of a marriage My wife seized 
the first chance to te*ll me of your engage- 
mc nt to Miss 1 horold Best congratulations 
- if It s a fac t, as I suppose it is ” 

“Very much a fact, I’m proud to say. 
Thanks old man,” said halconer 

Ihe other nodded, going off down the 
eoindoi, and he turned into the room, to 
check himself, halfway across it, ijrith an 
irrepressible exclamation as he let the roses 
fall Lender the full glare of the,,electnc 
light, his whole a.s[)ect, expression, attitude 
at once singularly attentive and singularly 
aimjxised, there faced him the sunburnt, 
elderly man with the sturdy figure and the 
thick white hair who had follows and almost 
ac costed him on his way to the theatre. As 
he halted, with a sense of disconcertment so 
strange that he wondered at it, swift as it was, 
the other spoke, withdrawing a pace. 

“I surprise you, Mr Falconer," he said, 
calmly. 

“ Why—er- -yes * I—1 thought the room 
was empty.” 

** Freely. Pci)isps my intrusion-' 
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*‘My (tear sir, not at alll”' eidaiin«d 
Falconnr. For the momoit be iuHl etam^ 
meted, so strong; was that odd feeling; now 
he re(X)vered himself easily and gracefully. 
His manner was, he knew, one of his most 
valuable and 
attractive 
assets; he had 
cultivated it as 
assiduously as 
any other part 
of his art, and 
just ^ow he 
was in his best 
mood and 
humour. “Not 
at all,” he said, 
pleasantly. “ 1 
am entirely at 
your service— 
as I should 
have been, I 
assure you, 
earlier in the 
evening.” 

“You knew 
that 1 followed 
you?” 

“I observed 
It — yes — and 
for a moment 
was in some 
doubt as to 
whether I 
should or 
should not 
speak." He 

smiled “ 1 may add that your appear 
ance is almost as uell known to me 
as mine can be to you. 1 have a good 
memory for faces, and you have 
honoui^ us, I think, with more than 
one visit since the run of the piece began ” 

“ With several I had Jong been curious 
to see 4 rou Having done so ome, I was 
more than interested m doing so again." 

“ Uncommonly good of you to say so 
Pray sit down. You won’t think me dis 
courteous for mentioning that, with the best 
will in the world, I can only give you a 
limited timtf? By the way, I have been 
puziding my^f as to who our mutual friend 


THE steam 

Asr^y 

munr^kibdi peif' “ 

“Not^atall.’' _ 

are a most fertunate 
“ May 1 add thal^ the^do^ hikvil^') 
just new, J dt 
avoid ovu^beathig' 
you are even mere 




may be. jn wite of my good memory for 
fetsb, 1 tian’t, tfiauglikhis is familiar, recollect 
bis nampk* '‘Tv ^ 

“A (imie htetgBin^pt person, Mr. Falconer 
sh «« mfa^ There 
.^isf /ortiilidte Jdough to jSnd, 



I had 

I have se^'Mtss 
Thorold. I had 
heard her name 
associated with 
yours^ and was 
curious in coO' 
sequence. But 
1 did \iot sup¬ 
pose, before to¬ 
night, that you 
would be suc' 
cessful in your 
suit to her.... 
A play, 1 think? 
Sent for your 
reading, and in 
hope of your 
acceptance, pf 
course ? ” 

He had taken 
no notice of the 
offered chair, 
and had not, 
beyond his first 
step of with¬ 
drawal, girted 
hand or, foot^ 
Now, as he 
moved to the 
table, |;landbg 
down at die 
parcelofMS.at 
which Montee 
had looked, Falconer’s involuntary seituidqo^ 
of anno>ance at the mention of ^ name'; 
subsided into one of amusement 'Hie 
unpolished as his manner was» certainhli jno*' 
not mean to be offensive; to 
curiosity would most likely be at o|3ClS|.uiie j 
easiest and quickest way of getting jda 
him He followed. i 

“A play, without doubt,” he ianL sridPrWii 
laugh. “ I should be afraid to sAy 
many efforts of the ambitious 
playwright I have been bombmwte 
last few we^. It may 
credit that I have absoto ^ *. 

wo^'And, however the oth^ 
diem, we may w' 
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. ..we » the curtain fells. 

>onie preparation of prussic 
t from which I shall 
pu^arttly —iSf perhaps, the favourite, 
in one especially lurid effort I 
-^'^t^ihhnh to strychnine after effective tetanic 
^''^^VuIskmB. That is one of the drawbacks 
^aftft^d to making a hit in a certain direc¬ 
tion;‘you are supposed capable of doing 
• nothing else. I am doomed to die on the 
Stige, u appears.” 

“ By your own hand, of course ? ” 

“Oh, yes — that’s essential. From the 
front, it seems, a murder is not half such good 
, business as a suicide.” 

He laughed again as he carelessly fluttered 
',the leaves of the manuscript and throw it 
down. Watching him, his visitor once more 
' drew a step back. 

“You have a large hand, Mr. Falconer,” 
he observed, • deliberately. “ Clenched, it 
must be heavy! ” 

There was more in the words than their 
blunt frrelevance; a subtle something in 
their tone turned them into an insult as gross 
as a blow in the face. Falconer, with his 
Start and stare, crimsoned as though he had 
received one. Instinctively he raised bis 
hand, and in a flash the other caught the 
^wri8& 

“Ufarion Rainsford is my daughter I” he 

‘said. ■ 

Falconer’s released hand dropped to his 
side. In the moment of dead silence th^t 
.flawed it seemed to him that the air of^he 
'tbPot grew colder. 

• ^^Marion Rainsford is my daughter,” the 
.repeated. “ I desire—as I have done 
'Ihif. 'thi!^ years—toy express my sense of the 
ir^iy'with .which you took your farewell of 
I say again—your clenched hand must 

stood motionless in a bewilder- 
ilrjoF^hot fury and cold dismay. That 
^ should have happened now I Good 
jf it'reached her ears, how might 
Monica? And there were her 
did the man want or intend ? 

fa* .'.W ' . ft . .ft ft _ _ii i_ __ 


btttorly ashamed. The 

or one S^»rricd away by a mom^fS~‘paSSi^^i^' 

was^was provoked,' does not 
I acknowledge that, fully adtnowiedgh% 
have always deeply regretted it, as f 
that—that your ^ughter misunderstood ms»'. 
my—my ideas, my intentions. But k^-me 
entreat you to believe that—that beyo^-ft, 

mere flirtation-” , ■ ^ , 

“Quite unnece.s$ary. I am aware Ibat 
you broke her heart with all possible pro^ 
priety.” 

“ She—misunderstood,” Falconer rep^tOil 
That he should stand as he did 
stumbling through these banal excuses^' in-'' 
furiated him; but the man must sonuduMT be. 
conciliated, quieted, though at the expense: 
of his own humiliation. Was it a question 
of money — of money’s er]uivalent ? ■ He • 
caught at that. “ If I can in any way do 
anything—if it lies in my power to assist'' 
your daughter in her prufession- 



“ My daughter is in an institute fbr the 
insane, Mr. Falconer. And she will remain 
there, a hopeless lunatic, until the day she 
dies. For which, in addition to the blow 
you struck her, 1 tender you my thanks. 
You might have played your game with many 
women, dQubtles.s and done little barm ; tny 
girl was made of more delicate stuff .She 
recovered from the illness — physi*»lly—• 
which followed your desertion as she is noW, 
and so she will remain. It may flatter your 
vanity to know that she has not, even in hmr 
present state, forgotten you—she is usually 
quiet and happy when allowed to wear the 
wedding-dress in which she expects to marry 
you. But there arc other times when she fe 
terrified and tries to hide, fearing ti|at as you 
struck her once you may, when you ^rOtnei 
strike her ag.iin. She clung round "my neck 
yesterday, begging me to save her from tha^ 
and to tell you not to be angry. . . . There 
have been times when 1 have been* very 
impatient for to-day.” 

Rainsford’s voice had not once risen above 
its monotonously level tone or fallen beneath ' 
it, but no change could have carried with >t 
quite the same relentless weight Once more 
it seemed to Falconer that the air of Ibd. 
pii'lfe^rate ^rt to pull himselfhr room grew colder. But he waa recovering 
words he could stammer himself now. After all, what, at worst^ could., 

thc.ffl^ .do? It was .only his. deyBjsh;- 
he felt,- ‘ coraposyre 

his .nerves nilde 
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“ J am shocked,’^ he b^n, “ inexpressibly 
shocked at what you tell me, I will say no 
more, since I fear you will credit no expres¬ 
sions of sorrow or self-reproach from me. I 
will not even suggest that I cannot be justly 
held responsible for your daughter’s sad state. 
But suffer me to add that if you are—pardon 

me—poor, and will allow me to offer-” 

“ Nothing 1 You will pay your debt, Mr. 
Falconer, but not in that cum.” 

“You mean, of course, that >ou will tell 
this story to Miss Thorold. Well, it will 
distress her; it may cause a breach bi. tween 
us: but I must remind sou that she is a 


fdl back a pace Rainsfoid advanced «» fiv 
towards him. - ' s 

“Your memory for ftces has asmted 
itself, I think, Mr. Falcrma^** he saH 
quietly. 

Falconer caught at the‘table edge, with a 
fallen, livid face; his eyes hxed in a hagnanl 
store. 

“ I see you remember. A prominent police^ 
officer’s face is generally fairly familiar, diough 
less so, no doubt, than a popular actor’s.” 

I'alconer’s eyes shifted to where Monica 
1'horuld’s fallen roses made a spot of pink 
upon the carpet—there was no other change 
m him. Rainsford went on. 



“ IVhen my girl came to me,” 
he said, with the same absolute, 
deliberate composure, “ frantic, 
bearing the mark of that 
blow of yours, I should, had 
1 obeyed my first impulse, 
have flogged and flung you 
into the gutter, satisfying 
myself with that poor re- 
\enge as best 1 might. But 
I did nut obey it; I have 
ah\,iys been patient I 
wailed Longer than I had 
thought to do—much 
longer, a poor man is 
handicapped in many ways. 
'Ihere is a secret in most 
lives, we are told—I re¬ 
solved to find yours. When 
I began to wonder what 
had been your reason for 
quitting England when you 
broke with Marion does not 
matter, or why—perhaps I 
was curious as to what bad 
been the source of the 
money I had discovered 
you to possess — I did 
begin And I know.” 

Falconer’s chest rose with a great 
gasp of breath; he shivered as though 
the room were very cold. 


"I'ALCONER CAlKiHT AT IHB lABLK KIX.». 

woman of the world, and that being so 
she-" 

“ 1 have no idea of troubling Miss 
Thorold." 

“Then, what iIq^ou mean? Why did 
you follow me to-night ? I must tell you, 
Mr, Rainsford, to smak plainly, that I am 
not to be terrorised qr bullied Who was 

matt irith-you, and why-” 

^ He |{oppad — stoppm degjL VVs he 


“There is no need to go into 
details—you must remember, as I 
have gathered them all. Your fraud 
and forgery were cleverly executed; you 
covered your traces with conspm^te 
cunning. 1 can hardly wonder ehhet 
that no suspicion fell upon you or that 
an innocent man nearly sufficed in vow 
place. When he escapcxl and the 
thing appeared forgotten, X siqrpoie- 
thoi^t yourself safe in retuxi^, as, bkt ibr 
me, you would ha«q Jiiesi),, Vjit, mce mon 


A FJNAL EXIT. 


lit 


criminals, you left one weak spot, and I found 
it The case against you is absolutely com 
plete—your conviction a certainty , there is 
no possible loophqje of escape for you once 
tbe warrant for your arrest is executed And 
—were it m my power to grant it, which it is 
not—you had better Mr Filconcr, whimper 
to wmd or file for inert y than to me ' ” 
Falconer made a stumbling step forward 
and back again Flierc was no change in 
his haggard stare 

“It would have been executed wtien I 
followed you this evening, but tint the uka 
of this interview occurred to rac ind of 
something more 1 gave the officer his 
instructidns in accordance he is waiting 
within sight of the stage door You will bi 
arrested as >ou leave the the itn, if ) ou^clcLt 
to leave it ’’ 

' J here was a sikncc I •Uconei dropped 
into achiir Rninsfoid diew ipicc ncirci 
“ I chanced to think of Miss 1 hoiold, and 
the possibility, at least, of her att u hiiu iit to 
jou It occurred to nu tint I might spm 
her, 111 part 1 he whole story of your degri 
dation and disgrace will be imblu piopcrty 
to morrow if you leave thi the itie 

talconer’s hpsshipcd i soundless«|iiesiion 
Rainsford drew a liny box from in imur 
pocket, took something fioni it, ind put it 
down upon the table a little, greenish ]>elkt 
“ You understand ^ he asked 

Falcunct nodded His face was tin colour 


huniedly “ I didn’t dare wait any longer- - 
the curtain will go up in a moment now.” 

“ I am ready, said kalconer 

He went out, pausing in the corridor before 
a great mirror His was always a pale, im 
passive fare, there was little difference in it, 
his heart was beating almost normally ag^in , 
his ii ind, as fui in instant he slipped it into 
his wiistcoit pocket, wis nearly steady A 
pliyer who hid utterly lost the game had 
best tike Ins dele it (]uietly, a man absolutely 
trap|)ed w IS a fool to struggle A way of 
escape fiom hoiror, degradation, disgrace 
unspeak ihic had been provided for him , he 
w is dully thankful for it he would take it 

piesently It was a vague relief that 
Monica would never know , had he^ been 
ibk to endure all else, her scorn would have 
lieen unhi arable Hut though she had no 
esistenee he would rather die a score of 
dc aths than laee thi arrest, the felon’s dock, 
the tnal, conviction, and punishment all 
that awaited him if he left the theatre As 
toi i moment he halted in the wings, merhani 
c illy waitingfor his (ue, a fellow actor accosted 
him 

“ You look a bit done up, JHalconer , but, 
by Jove, you\c knocked eni to night i” he 
Slid, c ordi illy “ Ky the way, best eongratu 
tiiiiis I cn good allround luck you take 
some beating ' 

“ Hanks vc you're right,” siid 
1 ilcomi 


of cla'^ Kainsfoid smile cl 

“I was a tiavclUr in my young diys’ he 
said, quietly, “and peneti ited into nuny 
wild and savage places, from which it night 
have been wc 11 to posse ss sue li a means of 
—escape Fossihly I should not hue 
thought of It but for your gieat death sc ene 
upon the stage It suggested substitution 
You follow me ? ” 

Falconer made a gesture 
“It IS quick and quite painless, and it 
leaves no tiace Nothing is commoner ih in 
sudden heart failure, as we all know ^ on 
know what must happen if you leave the 
theatre. In youi plac c, I think I should not 
leave it/’ 

He went out Falconer’s face fixed again 
into Its haggard stare, he sat looking always 
looking—at the little pellet upon the table 
He had not stirred when presently footsteps 
sounded outside, and he staggered to his 
feet, closing his hand upon it as his dmsser 
cune in. 


“ Ruher ' Here comes your c ue T say, 
wc sh ill see it in the f ishionable intelligence, 
1 suppose, ch ? 

‘ Ihere will be* something m the papers 
to morrow,’ said J ale oner 

He answeicd his c uc, and was on the 
stage the words of his part, he found, 
cinic to his lips c]uite easily, moreover, he 
was presently aware that he was playing c^his 
last act as he bad never played it tefore 
Rut he seemed to si ind at an incalculable 
distance, w ilc lung himself Once he glanced 
up at the If ft liand box on the first tiei and 
saw a ripl, eager fate shining out of the 
gloom 1 hat was at the end, when, but for 
himse If the stage was empty, and the whole 
house hung tense and breathless, waiting for 
the finious death scene He laughed as he 
felt for the little pellet—when one thought of 
It, It was really funny Funnier still to think 
of what would be in the papers tomorrow 
Somewhere in the audience an hysterical 
girl laughed shrilly, oyerwroughc, as he lifted 


“ The gentleman aud he had particular ^ his hand to his moqth 
business with y^u, and that you would * He reeled against n table, panting, gasping, 

for me,” he said, his TfmiffaihnnT’- tore at throat Gda, 
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what had he done ? Fool, idiot, madman— 
this was death! Disgrace, dishonour, degra¬ 
dation, what were they all weighed against 
life--life? He swung in a vast fiery wheel; 
a giant grip clutched and crushed him; he 
struggled to 
scream as he 
writhed and 
fought, striving 
to drag it away 
-- life, life — 
only life! 

Th,e fiery 
wheel burst 
asunder; its 
humming frag¬ 
ments spun 
away into a 
great blackness 
—the whole 
world heaved 
upward, rocked 
and crashed 
together. He 
dropped, and 
the curtain 
fell. 

I'he curtain 
fell, and the 
theatre rang 
with applause, 
in response 
to which the 
favourite actor 
—“ with a true 
respect for art 
we would we 
could see 
imitated,” the critics had 
declared—always consistently 
declined to appear. The 
general opinion was that the 
great death scene was a finer effort than over ; 
though two oi*three women, looking pale and 
perturbed as they struggled, into their wraps, 
complained that the new style of playing it 
was quite too realistic—absolutely it had 
frightened them. Monica Thorold was not 
pale. Her brilliant face wore a flush of 
delight as she turned to her companion. 

“Magnificent, wasn’t it?” she said. “ He 
has surpassed hitniclf to-night. I wonder 
wh^ he altered the reading of the last act so 
entirely? I mu.st a^k. But it was awfully 
effective. By the way, dear—I dare say you 


won't be surprised ~I am going to marry 
him.” 

The theatre was still ringing with cheers 
and hand-clappings as l^insford made his 
way out into the air—he had scarcely waited 
for the curtain to go 
down. He stopped as 
he reached the comer 
from which he could 
sec the stage dwir and 
the motor waiting 
txTore it- he was feel¬ 
ing a little 
sick. As he 
did so a man, 
in tRe dress 
of a commis¬ 
sionaire, came 
darting by, al¬ 
most striking 
against his 
shoulder. In 
the lamplight 
his face 
showed white 
and scared, as 
he rushed up 
to a policeman 
standing on 
the kerb. 

“A doctor!” 
he cried. 
“Where is 
the nearest? 
Quick! 

The con¬ 
stable, stolid 
and self - pos¬ 
sessed, pointed 
silently — the 
other ran. 
Kainsford had 
recovered him¬ 
self now; he sauntered across towards an 
adjacent narrow turning. As he reached it 
a %ure emergotl from the shadow, and he 
spoke without turning his head. 

“ I don’t think you will be wanted,” he 
said. “ I fancy our man has—^got away.’’ 

“ Got away 1 ” the officer ejaculated. “ But, 
sir,” he protested, “ his motor is waiting, and 
1 and my man have not, for the last hour, 
taken our eyes off the door. Unless there is 

another exit from the stage-” 

“There wa.s one other,” said Rainsford, 
quietly. 



Ills RAI^EIJ HANDS TOHE AT IIIS IHROAT." 
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('I l']N('li,” said Trofissor 
Huxley, “is frc<}iicntly on 
llu- brink of some ^real 
truth, Ijiit it is left to chanre 
to disporsi' the vapours wliii li 
obscure it.’’ How true this 
is was never so well exemplified as at the 
outset of the twentieth century. We are 
actually hovering on the very margin of the 
promised land, so that many who an; not 
seers, in the metaphysical sense, may jiierce 
the mist I'o-day in ICurope and North 
America, in chemistry, m biology, in physics, 
in astronomy, in geology, a thousand eagei 
brains are at work and a nuniljer of interesting 
problems are almost .solved. In the present 
article we will attem])t to touch the most 
important subjects of intelleclu.il lescarch- - 
to for^^shadow a few of the inventions or 
innovations, now dimly seen, vvhieh the next 
few years will bring forth. 

A problem which has been engaging the 
wits of practical philosophers for the 
last quarter of a century concerns the 
utilization of .solar heat. Nothing is more 
important to the world than the .supply of 
heat fori economic and industrial purixises. 
Science nas learnt to prevent the dissipation 
of cold, and ice has long been produced, 
with little trouble, in the heart of the 
Tropias. But the conservation of caloric 
has so far baffled the inventor, although he 
sees the evil day approaching when it will 
be of thh utmost moment to the inhabitants 
of this plailA. A.S Stephenson said, it is 
really the sun which drives all our engines, 
though at second-hand, for what is cxml but 
stored sun-power? According to the late 
Professor l.angley, from every square yard 
of earth exposed perpendicularly to the sun’s 
rays. there could be derived more than one 
horse-power. Thus in less than the area of 
London the noontide heat is sufficient on a 
moderately sunny daylo drive .aU the steam* 


engines in the world. One of the first to put 
this idea to practical lest was M. Muuchot, 
who rxvisiriictcd a solar engine, looking like 
a gigantic inverted umbrella. The jxirabolic 
rctieclor contcnlraled the heat on a boiler in 
the focus, and drove a steam-engine with it. 
Ml. Isricsson invented an improsed form, but 
the difficulty hitherto has been to le.ssen the 
cost of utili/.ing the heat. 

“ I hope some day,” di'claicd Mr. Tesla, 
“with an apparatus I have invented so to 
haincss the rays of the sun that that body 
w.ll o[)eratc ciery machine in our factories, 
jiiopi;! every train and (;arriage in our streets, 
and do all the cooking in our homes, as well 
as furnish all the light that man may need by 
night us w’cll as hy day. It will, in short, 
replace all wood and coal as a producer of 
motive jiowcr and heat and electric-lighting.” 
His idea is siirqilc enough, consisting, os it 
does, of (onccMilrating the heat of the sun on 
a foi'al j If lint by a series of mirrors and 
magnifying glasses, and the great heat so 
producefl is directed upon a glass cylinder 
tilled with water. This latter is chemically 
prepared, .so that it rapidly eyapo- 
rales into steam. The steam is ’made 
to operate a steam-engine, which, in turn, 
generates electricity. This electricity is 
received hy storage batteries, and a vast 
and cheaj) supply is generated for all 
purposes. With thou.sands of these sun- 
sMtions dotted about here and there, the 
wholi; industrial problem would seem to be 
solved for mankind. 

In the invention described by Professor 
Tesla the steam from the solar generator 
passes to a steam cylinder and works the 
piston which connects with the air-pump, 
which, being of smaller diameter than the 
steam cylinder, pumjSs air into a reservoir 
at considerably highbr pressure than steam. 
The dynamo is worked by a small engine, 
which' 
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Science is ex- ^ 
pectantly awaiting 
the discovery of 
greater deposits of 
radium than have 
yet been vouch¬ 
safed to the man^ 
seekers after this 
astonishing sub¬ 
stance. In a recent 
number of Le 
Figaro M. Des 
I^uriers, a friend 
of the late Pro- 
fessor .Curie, 
declares his belief 
in the impending 
apparition in some 
obscure mine of a 
glittering store¬ 
house of radium 
.sufficient to revolu- 


the reservoir. The dilhc-iiUy at pieseiit is tlie 
great cost of storing the batteries and keeping 
them stored; but this we shall discuss later. 
Professor Berlhelot has sfioken of electricity 
generated by the perpetual mobility 
of the ocean. If we could thus 
deiive a cheap source of electriiity 
for heating anil mechaiiical jxiwer, 
the problem would be .solved, but 
most men of science believe that 
it is to the sun and sun-power that 
mankind must look in ^the future. 

Sir William .Siemens has estimated 
the solar efllrlive temperature at 
not less than three thousand degrees 
centigrade, a rich bank on whii'h 
England may draw when her pre¬ 
sent coal supply is exhausted. “Who¬ 
ever finds the way to make industri¬ 
ally useful the vast sun-power now 
wasted on the deserts of North 
Africa or the shores of the Red 
Sea will effect a greater change in 
men’s affairs than any conqueror 
in history has done.” 

Another interesting scheme of 
Tesla’s is artificial daylight, which 
he claiihs to have perfected. It 
consists of glass balls, without wires 
of any kind, glving^orth a brilliant 
but not glaring' li^t, ^nd perfectly 
harmless to handle. Without specu¬ 
lating on -the seerdt of this dis¬ 
covery, it may be said* that several 
■ jiew artiBdal illndiipants are doubt- 
los impending' ^ ^l^b oratoriea a pv«b mi 


tioni/e the whole attitude of science towards 
this, the greatest marvel of the twentieth 
century. 

“'J'o some humble miner, working with 
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pick and shovel for his daily bread, may be 
reserved a discovery of the utmost moment 
to mankind. The possibilities of radium are 
immense; at present we can only dimly 
guess at one*tenlh of what it can do.” 

On thi^ however, English men of science 
are inclined to take a conservative view. Sir 
William Ramsay, for instance, writes to me 
to say that “ Radium is always assoi lated 
with uranium, there are a good many 
deposits of pitchblende, the oie of uianium , 
but, although the latter is used for colouring 
glass and china, there is ijo great demand for 
It And it would hardly (My to work ovei 
for radium without being able to dispose 
profitabTy of the uranium oxide, llenie 
the high price of radium If a great demand 
were to rise for uranium, the cost of tadium 
would be much reduced ” 

In his fhitish \sso( lation addicts in 189 S 
Sir William t'rookes pointed out tlie tendincy 
of the earth’s population to oiitstiip th<‘ 
pioduction of wheat. “ Starvation,” he said, 
“may be aveitid through tlie laboiatoiy 
Before we arc in the grip of actual dearth 
the thennst 
step in 

th( 


At present one million tons of nitrate of soda 
are annually exported from Chili, at from itfty 
to sixty pounds per ton. Twenty million 
tons arc tar less than is required; and all 
this may readily be extracted from the au 
in the neighbourhood ol London alone. 

Never, doubtless, in the century and a 
quarter of aeronautics has so much activity 
been shown as now'. Although baffled by 
the balloon and pur/led by the aeroplane, 
mankind seems finally resolved to navigate 
the air, and the means by which it may attain 
this end appear to day reasonably clear The 
latest foim of airship, designed by Mr. 
Kdwaid Apphn, combines many of the 
advantages of M Santos-Dumont’s and the 
Messes. I’hillqis’s invention, and the only point 
now to be determined is to what degree the 
ail ships of the next twelvemonth can be 
dciiendcd upon loi piactical lot omution. 

(.'ivil engineers view with intense interest 
the new movement lor special motor roads to 
hi- (onsti ueted be tween various points in the 
kingdom, and enteitain 110 doubt whatever 
that viatory trafhc will become completely 

revolutionized 
Within en- 
suing 

IS 

IS theroad- 


tlie fixation of 
at mosphenc 
nitro(]|en, there 
fore, is one of 
the great dis¬ 
coveries await¬ 
ing the inge¬ 
nuity of the 
chemists. Its 
artificial pro- 
duction is 
clearly within 
view, and by 
its aid the land 
devoted to 
wheat can be 
brought up to 
thirty ’bushels 
per acre standard. 



maps of Eng¬ 
land will In¬ 
come obsolete, 
although the 
establish m ent 
of new direct 
main roads, 
“as the cTow 
flies,” will re¬ 
sult in the pre¬ 
servation of 
the picturesque 
am iemt high¬ 
ways which 
wind so plea¬ 
santly through 
the land, and 
which the 


Since this pronounce- motorcar has threatened to destroy. 


ment French, German, and American 
chemists and engineers have been lalxiuring 
at the problem, which it is now claimed has 
been satis&ctorily solved by two Norwegian 
chemists and engineers. It is said that 
they have discoveied a process of extract¬ 
ing nitric acid from the atmosphere in such 
a way as to make it available for corn- 
mere^ industrial, and agik^tural purposes. 


From across the Atlantic comes the 
announcement of another epoch making dis¬ 
covery by the great American wirard, Mr. 
Thomas Alva Edison. This time it takes 
the shaiie of a firactically indestructible 
storage battery, which, it is claimed, will 
travel a hundred tnousand miles before it ig; 
worn out, and 
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two hundred dollars, will provide the pur¬ 
chaser with motive-power that will need no 
renewal for fifteen years. 

“I never could believe,” remarked the 
great inventor, “that Nature, so prolific of 
resources, could provide only lead as a 
material ingredient of the battery. I have 
always found her ready for any emergency, 
and ba.sed on this confidence, which she has 
never lietrayed, I communed diligently with 
her.” After experimenting with numerous 
other substances, Mr. Kdison hit at length 
upon cobalt as a substitute for leail. But, 
coixilt being one of the rare met.ils, the 
problem was not yet solvt 1. So he scoured 
the country to find this metal in sufficient 
quantities to warrant its use, and discovered 


work a revolution in the coal industry. 
What scientists have been long seeking for— 
the profitable utilization of earth and saw¬ 
dust—may be found to b^ the basis of this 
new discovery. 


an abundance of it in 
(!anada, Wisconsin, 
Oregon, and Kentucky 
Then, to use the in 
ventor’s expressive [ihrase, 
he knew ho was all right 
A friend of Mr. lidison’s 
tried a few cells on a two 
ton machine a while ago, 
and found that as motive- 
power It was reasonably 
successful, although in no 
competition with sjieed. 

“ But I am not an auto 
mobile manufacturer, and 
I have thought only of 
solving the problem of 
street traffic, which is 
serious in all the great 
cities of the world,” says 
Edison 

'I’he actual cost of rt; 
charging the new' battery 
IS a matter of some three 
halfpence per cell. 

Space might have been 
found here for a prediction 
as to photography by 


riiK ri-.s'rn J-i.iMi 




invention has already been made. Colour 
photography is yet, however, still a puzzle 
to chemistry. 

From time to time new patent fuels are 
announced, but none has excited the 
interest of that which it is declared has been 
invented by Professor Daniel Drawbaugh, 
the American inventor and rival to Professor 
Bell. It is a conjipound consisting of 
bheoikals and fibrous matter, producing the 
'sa^ heat anff. costing 'only half the price of 


It or^ 


From coalless and woodless fires in the 
near future we may turn to contemplate the 
printing of books and newspapers without 
ink. 

Not long ago Professor R. K. Duncan 
wrote •“ “ Cellulose (w’ood pulp) is, within 
ccrt.iin limits, extraordinarily sensitive. A 
certain substance known as dia/o-primuline 
IS but slowly affected by light; but place it 
ufvin a cellulo-se [xijjer and it is (for unknown 
reasons) spontaneously decomposed by sun¬ 
light. From this fact arises 
a process of ‘ positive' 
photographic printing. 
Again, cellulose seems, to, 
a certain extent, a con¬ 
ductor of electricity. 
Attach a coin to the ixxsi- 
tive end of a battery and 
a sheet of moist paper to 
tlic negative end, press 
the com on the paper, and 
after suitable development 
an image is formed. Or, 
again, reverse the polarity 
and press the coin on the 
jiapcr. No re.su[t is appa¬ 
rent, for the imagp is 
latent; but, even after the 
lapse of months, treat it 
with a silver .salt and 
developer, and there will 
at once be seen the image 
of the coin. It is by no 
means impossible that this 
little fact will lead to a 
method of electrical print¬ 
ing without ink.” 

The experiment has been frequently tried 
m the case of coins — one of the first 
\va.s, I believe, achieved in the Univer¬ 
sity of London laboratory; and thence it 
was but a step to the printing of a page of 
type. So far as is known, the first'example 
to l)c reproduced is herewith shown. The 
experimenter, Mr. F^. K. Davenport, states 
that “ the constituents for the blackening of 
the portions impressed by the metal were 
contained in the paper, which was made 
■from Newfoundland pulp.” Plainly the in¬ 
vention is far from being perfect, from a 
rawbaugh fuel, ^ commercial standpoint; but what a field 
would Quicklv for economy in the nroductktti of news- 
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papers alone such a discovery opens to view! 
It Is said that three-halfpence worth of 
solution will saturate a hundredweight of 
paper. If di/Terept solutions are found to 
produce different colours under the electric 
shock the doom of the ink-makers is amongst 
the ijortenls in the sky. 

Mechanical photography, trio, is almost 
within reach -that is to say, the production 
of block illustrations direct 
from Nature. We are told that 
when a glass, metal, or other 



of producing photographic pictures “ mecha¬ 
nical photography.” By this process every 
man can become his own photo-engraver. 

It has been known for some time that 
electricity was of value in viticulture, but it 
has not yet been availed of to any extent, or 
on any considerable scale. When the late 
Sir Frederick Hramwell was told that certain 
grapes presented to him by Sir W. Siemens 
had been subjected to elec¬ 
tricity during their growth, 
“Ah, I thought so," observed 
Sir Frederick ; “ they had 
to me a taste of currents." 
“ I'llcctroculture ” is now, 
however, under the direc¬ 
tion of M. Adolphe Barde, 
e ntering on a new stage in 
Swit/crland. Not only has 
it liccn found that a high 
voltage inijiroves the growth 
of the vine, but also kills 
the phj llovera disease. • I'he 
Fii( hs method has also been 
ap|>iied to apple trees, and 
one tree, near Diepjie, has 
gi\c-n astonishing results 
over its fellow's. Here, then, 
may be a means of reviving 
iJiir fields and orchards and 
m.iking the desert blossom 
us the rose. 
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plate capable of resist¬ 
ing a dull red heat is 
coated with an amor¬ 
phous film of some 
metallic solution and 
exposed to light under 
an ordinary photogia- 
phic negative a curious 
change takes place which may be most simply 
described as a wandering of some of the 
material from beneath the shadows into the 
light part.s, so that on subsequently burning 
off the organic 
matter (resinous 
varnishes were 
mostly used) a pic¬ 
ture results, faith¬ 
fully reproducing 
the finest detail of 
the original sub¬ 
ject As no specific 
chemical action 
can be detected, 

Her r . Alefeld A SECTION nr THE BEAIH OP A CRICAT MUSICIAN, 
SnOWlHO THU BXTHAORDINARV SEPBLOrMBNT 

names tnis metiroo op iiiMroiKKSPNRNoiBAL comvolutioii. 


I'urning 
domain of 


now to the 
biological and 
fihysiological science, there 
is no doubt great 
discoveries are impending. 
I*cihai>s the most interest¬ 
ing and momentous dis¬ 
covery of all concerns the 
capacities of the brain, so 
much of whicli is still densely obscure. Is 
there a special scat of intelligence or 
intellect in the brain ? far science says 
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not. Intelligence and will, it says, have 
no local habitation distinct from the sensory 
and motor substrata of the cortex. The 
relation between brain and mind is not 
yet found. “ But,” writes Brofe.ssor I'Vrrier, 
“there are grounds for 
believing that a high develop¬ 
ment of certain regions will 
be found a.ssociuted with 
special faculties of which tlie 
regions in question are the 
essential liasis.” 

IJr. C. W. Saleeby prophe¬ 
cies that a time will come 
when we shall l.now 
precisely in what part of 
the brain what we now 
call genius lies. “ 'I'he great 
musician, lor instance, will 
bequeath his bruins for 
micro.scopic examination, so 
that the audittiry I’cntre 
wherein some C minor syni- 
phony (Beethoven or Brahms, 
which you please) or Vorspiel 
to ‘ Parsifal ’ was concealed 
might be compared unto the 
microscope of the auditory 
centre of, say, the good 
musical critic, that of the 
patron of musical comedy, 
and .so by slow degrees down 
to the brain of the unfortu¬ 
nate who recognises the 
National Anthem by the circumstance that 
men doff their hats thereat.” While Dr. 
Saleeby declares that nothing is yet known 
of these things, he believes that a more 
advanced knowledge will enable the visitor 
to the British Museum to gaze down a row 
of microscopes wherein are compared 
sections of grey . 
matter showing the 
Cell development of 
eminent persoms. 

Thus the future may 
show us a section 
of the cortex of, say, 
the President of the 
Royal Society side 
by side with a person 
of low mental cali¬ 
bre, so the>i''t‘lfe 
initiated may see at 
miq^.the cause oi the 'professor’s “braini- 
new ” uid the other's incapacity for abstract 

spelling reform 
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has demonstrated anew how dependent the 
world has been hitherto on arbitrary symtiols, 
as alphabetical letters, for the expression 
and preservation of its ideas. One written 
language may have -an advantage over 
another, but none bears any 
fixed relation to speech as 
spoken. When the phono¬ 
graph was invented it seemed 
here was a method of anno¬ 
tating vocal sounds, but the 
fulfilment did not bear out 
the promise, for the characters 
on a phonograph cylinder 
may be said to be devoid of 
character. They are 'certainly 
not .symbols which could be 
employed to represent the 
alphtibet. A far closer ap- 
})ro\imation to a system had 
previously been found in the 
“ flamc-pictures ” of Koenig, 
the kaleidophone figures and 
the acoustic figures of 
('hladni, all being produced 
by the action of sound upon 
a ilame, or on sand particles. 

But none c f these dis¬ 
coveries has proved of any . 
use as the Ixisis of a philo¬ 
logical reform. There is 
another, however, which, if 
re^rt be true, bids fair to 
revolutionize the whole 
system of the world. It 
posses.scs this essential virtue; that from it 
there can be no appieal. It is international. 

A symbol representing a sound in English 
rc[ircscnts the same sound in French or 
Russian or Chinese. Briefly, what Professor 
Otto Zorn claims to have invented is a 

speciesof tympanum 
sprinkled with alu¬ 
minium dust, the 
particles of which, 
under electrical 
stimulus, group 
themselves into cet'* 
tain forms - corre-, 
spending to various 
degrees of vibration. 
Thus, if the con- 
^ sonant B be spoken 
into the receiver' 
affixed to the tympanum, the p^cles are set 
in motion and take on a definite form, (fom 
the outline of which an alphalxtical cfouacter < 
is derived. It is perfectly clwr that the pro- ; 
cess must be uniform in all casdi,' fort unless . 


alphabetical 
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the atoms exhibit always the same forms 
answering to the same uttered sounds, tliu 
resultant alphabet would be as arbitrary as 
those already existing. This, it is understood. 
Professor Zorn claims to have achieved 
with certain consonants, noting, however, a 
variation in others; while he admits he lias 
not been so successful W'ith vowel sounds. 
The prospect opened out, how'ever, by su« h 
a system, is of enormous interest It is 
equivalent to nothing less than the photo¬ 
graph]^ of. speech. 

At a recent Library Association meeting 
something of a sensation was caused b) the 
reading of a paper calling fur a radical 
reform, not in the contents, but in the shape 
and aspect of the modern book. “ 'I’he liook 
is the one feature of civilized life w'hich in 
fifteen hundred years has undergone no 
change. There were big books at the 
beginning—there are big books now, folios 
and quartos, although fewer than then, hut, 
big or little, they open in the same way, at 
the same side, stitched and covered the same, 
and are-as cumbrous and unlovely as ever. 
Must the vehicles of the world’s literature 
ever remain in the stage-coach stage ? Has 
human ingenuity said its all when the flat- 
page^ side-bound book was invented ? ” 
Inspired by this, perhaps, a ^outh African 
inventor, Mr. J. R. Cummings, has been 
at work upon a very novel and interest¬ 
ing form of “ literary vehicle " (one hesitates 
aTOUt calling it a l)ook), of which we give an . 


illustration. It is more 
nearly akin to the ancient 
scrolls of papyrus, actuated 
by an internal spring, which 
moves the printed sheet 
l>ack wards or forwards at a 
]}ace regulated by the read¬ 
ing ability or convenience 
of the owner. A striking 
feature of the device is the 
index arrangement, by 
whicli any passage of the 
work, by a simple pre.ssure 
on the index letter, can 
lx* brought instantly under 
levision. 

All newspaper readers 
must have oliserved the 
tendency of the public 
jirints within recent years 
to diminish * in apparent 
area, while by no means 
diminishing in actual bulk, 
the belief th.at the near 
the ncw.spaper and 


'I'his leads to 
future will w'itness 
periodical more and more approaching the 
technical appearance of the book. Thirty 
years ago the eight-column daily journal, two 
and a half feet acrus.s, was no rarity. A few 
}ears hence we may see llie I'mes in the 
format of the If'(’s/minster Gazefiey and the 
Ltlter journal in the guise of the present ibin- 
paper elassies—duodecimo and even sexto¬ 
decimo. And perhaps the only one who will 
bewail the reform will be the careful house¬ 
wife mentioned by Uean Hole, who took in 
the .S'/rt«</rtr//because it was “so convenient 
for wrapping up a cabbage ” ! 



THK BOOK OK THB FOTUHK—A FBATUktC OF THti 
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AILORMEN ain’t wot you tliat a man could do he did do, and Mrs. 
might call dandyfied as a Brown ’ad a black eye till ’e went to sea agin, 
rule,” said the night-watch- She was a very obstinate woman, though— 
man, who had just had a like most of ’em—and a little over a year 
fwssage of arms with a arterwards got yx>re old Brown three months’ 
lighterman and been advised hard by naming 'er next boy Roderick 
to let somebody else wash him and make a Alfonso. 

good job of it; “ thcy’ye got too much .sense. Young Rupert was on a barge when I 
They leave dressing up*and making eyesores knew 'im fust, but he got tired of always 
of theirselves to men wot 'ave never smelt ’aving dirty hands arter a time, and went and 
salt water; men wot drift up and down the enlisted as a soldier. I lost sight of ’im for 
river in lighters and get in everybody’s way.” a while, and then one evening he turned up 
He glanced fiercely at the retreating figure on furlough and come to see me. 
of the lighterman, and, turning a deaf ear to O’ course, by this time ’e was tired of 
a request for a lock of his hair to patch a soldiering, but wot upset ’im more than 
favourite doormat with, resumed with much anything was always ’aving to be dressed the 
vigour his task of sweeping up the litter. same and not being able to wear a collar and 

The most, dressy sailorman I ever knew, neck-tie. He said that if it wasn’t for the 
he continued, as he stood the broom up in sake of good old England, and the chance o’ 
a comer and seated himself on a keg, was getting six months, he’d desert. 1 tried to 
a young feller named Rupert Brown. His give ’im good advice, and, if I’d only known 
mother gave ’im the name of Rupert while ’ow 1 was to be dragged into it. I’d ha' given 
his father' was away at, sea, and when he ’im a lot more. 

came' ’pmti it- was too late to altei it. All As it ’appened he deserted the very next 
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artetQOOn. He was in the Three Widders at 
Aldgate, in the saloon bar—which is a place 
where you get a penn'orth of ale in a glass 
and pay twopence for it—and, arter being 
told by the barmaid that she had got one 
monkey at 'orae; he got into conversation 
with another man wot was in there. 

He was a big man with a black moustache 
and a red face, and 'is fingers all smothered 
in di'mond rings. , He *ad got on a gold 
watch-chain as thick as a rope, and a scarf- 
pin the size of a large walnut, and he had 'ad 
a few words with the barmaid on 'Ts own 
account. He seemed to take a fancy to 
Rupert from the fust, and in a few minutes 
he 'ad given 'im a big cigar out of a seal.skin 
tase ana ordered 'im a glass of sherry wine. 

“Have you ever thought o’ going on the 
stage ? ” he ses, arter Rupert 'ad told,'im of 
his dislike for the Army. 

“ No,” ses Rupert, staring. 

“ You s'prise me,” ses the hig man : “ you’re 
wasting of your life by not doing so.” 

“ Rut I can’t act,” ses Ruiwrt. 


in my company that 'ud suit 'im down to 
the ground." 

“ Wot about being reckernised ? ’’ ses 
Rupert. 

The manager winked at 'im. “It’s the 
part of a Zulu chief,” he ses, in a whwper. 

Rupert started. “But I should 'ave to 
black my face,” he ses. 

“ A little,” ses the manr^ef; " but you’d 
soon get on to better parts—and see wot a 
fine disguise it is.” 

He stood 'im two more glasses o’ sherry 
wine, and, .'irter he 'ad drunk ’em, Rupert 
gave way. 'I’he manager patted ’im on the 
back, and said that if he wasn't earning fifty 
|»)und.s a week in a year’s time he’d eat his 
’ead : and the barmaid, wot 'ad come -back 
agin, said it was the best thing he could do 
with it, and she wondered he 'adn’t thought 
of it afore. 

'I’licy went out separate, as the manager 
said it would be better for them not to be 
seen together, and Rupert, keeping about a 
tlozcn yards liehind, folk-red 'im down the 


“Stulf and nonsense,” 
“Jl)on’t tell me. You’ve 
got an actor’s face 1 ’m 
a manager myself, and 
I know. 1 don’t mind 
telling you that I re¬ 
fused twenty-three men 
and forty - eight ladies 
only yesterday.” 

“ I wonder you don’t 
drop ^down dead,” ses 
the barmaid, lifting u]) 
’is glass to wipe down 
the counter. 

The manager looked 
at her, and, arter she ’ad 
gone to talk to a gentle¬ 
man in the next bar w'ot 
was Jtnocking double 
knocks on the counter 
with a pint pot, he whis¬ 
pered to Rupert that she 
’ad been one of them. 

“ She can’l act a bit,” 
he ses. “Now, look 
’ere; I’m a business man 
and my time is valuable. 

1 don’t know nothing, 
and I don’t want to 
know nothing; but, if 
a nice young feller, like 
yoursdf, for example, 
was tir^ of the Army 
and wanted to escape, 
I’ve got one part left 


ses the big man. Mile Knd Road. By and by the manager 
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stopped outside a shop-window wot ’ad been 
boarded up and stuck all over with savages 
dancing and killing white people and hunting 
elephants, and, arter turning round and giving 
Rupert a nod, opened the door with a key 
and went inside, 

“That’s all right,” he ses, as Rupert 
follered ’ini in. “'I'hi.s is my wile, Mrs. 
Alfred!,” he .scs, introduring 'im to a fat, red- 
’aired lady wot was sitting inside sewing. 
“ She has performed before all the crowned 
'eads of Eurojx:. 'I'hat di’mond broor h she’s 
wearing was a pre.sent from the Erapeior of 
Germany, but, being a married man, he 
asked ’er to keep it (juiet.” 

Ku|)ert shook 'ands witli Mrs. Alfiedt, and 
then her ’ushand led ’im ti) a room at the 
back, where a little lame man lyas clean¬ 
ing up things, and told ’im to take his 
clothes olf. 

“ If they was mine,” he ses, sc|imjtmg at 
the fireplace, “ 1 should know wot to do 
with ’em.” 

Rupert laughed and slapped ’im on the 
back, and, arter cutting hi.s uniform into 
pieces, stuffed it into the fireplace and pulled 
the damjxjrs out. lie burnt up 'is hoots and 
socks and everything else, and they all three 
laughed as though it was the best joke in 
the world. 'Hien Mr. Alfreili took his I'oat 
off and, dipping a piece of rag into a basin 
of stuff wot George ’ad fetched, tlid Rupert 
a lovely brown all over. 

“That’s the fust coat,” he ses. “ Now take 
a stool in front of the fire and let it soak 
in.” 

He gave ’im another coat arf an hour 
arterwards, while George curled his ’air, and 
when 'e was dressed in bracelets round ’is 
ankles and wrists, and a leopard-skin over his 
shoulder, he was as fine a Zulu as you could 
wish for to see. His lips was naturally thick 
and his nose fiat, and even his eyes ’appened 
to be about the right colour. 

“ He’s a fair perfect treat,” scs Mr 
Alfredi. “Fetch Ktimbo in, George.” 

'I'he little man went out, and came back 
agin shoving in a fat, stumpy Zulu woman 
wot began to grin and chatter like a poll- 
parrot the moment she saw Rupert. 

“ It's all right,” ses Mr. Alfredi ; “ she’s 
took a fancy to you.” 

“Is- is she an actress?” .ses Rujjert. 

“One o’ the -best,” ses the manager. 
“ She’ll teach you to dance and shy assegais. 
Pore thing! she buried her ’usband the day 
afore we come here, but you’ll be surprised 
to see ’ow ^ittish she cap be when she has 
got OMiUtiili^bit.’' 


They sat there while Rupert practised— 
till he started shying the a.ssegais, that is— 
an# then they went out and left ’im with 
Kumbo. Considering that she ’ad only just 
buried her 'usband, Rupert found her quite 
skittish enough, and he’couldn't 'elp wonder¬ 
ing wot she’d be like when she’d got over 
her grief a bit more. 

The manager and George said he 'ad got 
on wonderfully, and arter talking it over with 
Mrs. Alfredi they decided to open that even¬ 
ing, and pore Rupert found out that the shop 
was the theatre, and all the acting he’d got 
to do w'as to dance war-dance.s and sing in 
Zulu to people wot had paid a penny a ’ead. 
He was a bit nervous at fust, for fear anybody 
should find out that ’e wasn’t a real Zulu, 
because the manager said they’d tear 'im to 
pieces if they did, and eat 'ini arterwards, but 
arter a time ’is nervousness w’orc off and he 
jiim]x.'d about like a monkey. 

They gave performance.s every arf hour 
Irom ha’-past si.\ to ten, and Rupert felt ready 
to drop. His feet was sore with dancing 
and his throat ached with singing Zulu, but 
uol upset 'mi mure than anything was .an 
elderly old [larty wot ivould keep jabbing 'im 
in the ribs w'ith her umbrella to see whether 
he could laugh. 

'I'hey 'ad supper arter they ’ad closed, and 
then Mr. Alfredi and ’is wife went off, and 
Riijiert and George made up beds for them¬ 
selves in the shop, while Kumbo ’ad a little 
place to herself at the back. 

He did better than ever next night, and 
they all said he was improving fast ; and Mr. 
Alfredi told 'im in a whisper that he thought 
he was better at it than Kumbo. “Not that 
I should mind 'er knowing much,” he ses, 
“.seeing that she’s took such a fancy to you.” 

“ Ah, I was going to speak to you about 
that,” ses Rupert. “ h'orwardnc.ss is no 
name for it; if she don’t keep herself tc*-’erself, 

I .shall chuck the whole thing up.” 

The manager coughed behind his 'and. 
“ And go back to the Army ? ” he ses. “ Well, 

I should be sorry to lose you, but I won’t 
stand in your way.” 

Mrs. Alfredi, wot was standing by, stuffed 
her pocket-’ankercher in 'er mouth, and 
Rupert began to feel a bit uneasy in his 
mind. 

“ If I did,” he ses, “ you’d get into trouble 
for 'elping me to desert.” 

“ Desert! ” ses Mr. Alfredi. “ I don’t 
know anything about your deserting.” 

“ Ho ! ” ses Rupert. “ And wot about 
my uniform?” 

“.Uniform?” ses Mr. Alfredi. “Wot 
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uniform ? I ain’t seen no uniform. Where 
is it?” 

Rupert didn’t answer ’im, but arter tijey 
’ad gone 'ome he told (jcorge that he 'ad 
’ad enough of aeting and he should go. 

“ Where to ? " ses -George. 

“ I’ll find somewhere,” ses 
Rupert. “ 1 sha’n’t starve.” 

" You might ketch your 
death o’ cold, though,” scs 
George. 

Rupert said he didn't mind, 
and then he shut ’is eyes and 
pretended to be asleep. His 
idea was to wait till George 
was asleep and then pinch 
’is clothes; consequently 'is 
feelings when 'e opened one 
eye and saw George getting 
into bed with 'is clothes on 


“ I’ve ’ad my su.spicions of it for some 
days,” he ses, with a wink, “ though you did 
come to me in a nice serge suit and tell me 
you was an actor. Now, you be a good boy 
for another week and I’ll advance you a 
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won’t bear thinking about. He laid awake 
for hours, and three times that night George, 
who was a very heavy sleeixir, woke up and 
found Rupert busy tucking him in. 

By the end of a week Rupert was getting 
desperate. He hated being black for one 
thing, and the more he washed the lietter 
colour he looked. He didn’t mind the black 
for out o’ doors, in case the Army was looking 
for ’im, but 'aving no clothes he couldn't 
get out o’ doors; and when he said he 
wouldn't perform unles.s he got .some, Mr. 
Alfred! dropped ’ints about having ’im took 
up for a deserter. 


'IM 


couple u’ pounds to get some clothes 
with.’’ 

Rupert asked him to let ’im have 
it then, but 'e wouldn’t, and for 
another week he ’ad to preiend ’e 
was a Zulu of an evening, and try 
and persuade Kumbo that he was 
an English gentleman of a daytime. 

He got the money at the end of 
the week and ’ad to sign a paper to give a 
month’s notice any time he wanted to leave, 
but he didn’t miiul that at all, being deter¬ 
mined the fust time he got outside the place 
to run away and ship as a nigger cook if 'e 
couldn’t get the black off. 

He made a list o’ things out for George 
to get for ’im, but there seemed to be such a 
lot for two jxjunds that Mr. Alfred! shook 
his ’ead over it; and arter calling ’imself a 
soft-'arted fool, and saying he’d finish up in 
the workhouse, he made it three pounds and 
told George to look shai]j 
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“ He’s a very good marketer,” he ses, arter 
George ’ad gone; " he don’t mind wot trouble 
he takes. He’ll very likely haggle for hours 
to get sixpence knocked off the trousers or 
twopence off the shirt.” - 

It was twelve o’clock in the morning 
when George went, and at ha’-past four 
Rupert turned nasty, and said ’e w’as afraid 
he was trying to get them for notliing. At 
five o’clock he said George was a fool, and 
at ha’-past he said ’e was something I won’t 
repeat. 

It was just eleven o’clock, and they ’ad 
shut up for the night, when the front door 
opened, and George stood there smiling at 
’em and shaking his ’eau. 

“Sush a lark," he ses, catching ’old of Mr. 
Alfredi’s arm to ste.idy ’imself. “ I gave ’ira 
shlip.” 

" Wot d’ye mean ?” ses the manager, shak¬ 
ing him off. “ Gave who the slip ? Where’s 
them clothes?’’ 

“ Boy’s got ’em," ses George, smiling agin 
and catching hold of Kumbo’s arm. *■ .Sush 
a lark; he’s been car-carrying ’em all day— 
all day. Now I’ve given ’im the -the shlip," 
’stead o’—’stead o’ giving ’iin four^Kaice. 
'fake care o’ the pensh, an’ poiins-” 

He let go o’ Kumbo’s arm, turned round 
twice, and then sat down ’eavy and fi-11 fast 
asleep. 'I'he manager rushed to the door and 
looked out, but there was no signs of the boy, 
and he came back shaking iii.s ’eud, and said 
that George ’ad been drinking agin. 

“ Well, wot about my clothes ? ’’ ses 
Rupert, hardly able to speak. 

“ P’r’aps he didn’t buy 'em arter all,’’ ses 
the manager. “ Let’s try ’is pockets.” 

He tried fust, and found .some strawberries 
that George ’ad .spoilt by sitting on. Tin n 
he told Rupert to have a try, and Rupert 
found .some bits of string, a few buttons, two 
penny stamps, and twopence ha'penny in 
cappers. * 

“ Never mind," .ses Mr. Alfrcdi; “ I’ll go 
round to the {X)lice-station in the morning ; 
p’r’aps the boy ’as taken them there. I’m 
disapp’inted in George. I shall tell ’im so, 
too.” 

He bid Rupert good night and went off 
with Mrs. Alfred!; and Rupert, wishful to 
make the best o' thing.s, decided that he 
would undress George and go off in ’is 
clothes. He waited till Kumto ’ad gone off 
to bed, and then he started to take Geoige’s 
coat off. He got the two top buttons 
undone'.alLright, and*then George turned 
over ih';?i^sleep. It surprised Rupert, but 
:.9Hrp(1^ mote when he rolled 


Geoige over was to find them two buttons 
done up agin. Arter it had ’appened three 
times he see 'ow it was, and he come to the 
belief that George was no more drunk than 
wot he was, and that it was all a put-up thing 
lietw'een ’im and Mr. Alfred!. 

He went to bed then to think it over, and 
by the morning he ’ad made up his mind to 
keep quiet and bide his time, as the saying 
is. He spoke quite cheerful to Mr. Alfredi, 
and pretended to believe 'im when he said 
that he ’ad been to the police-station about 
the efuthes. 

Tw’o days arterwards he thought of some¬ 
thing ; he remembered me. He ’ad found a 
duty old envelotw on the floor, and, with a 
bit o' lead pencil he wrote me a letter on the 
back of one o’ the bills, telling me all his 
troubles, and asking me to bring some 
clothes and rescue 'im. He stuck on one 
of the stamps he ’ad found in George’s 
pocket, and opening the door just afore 
going to bed threw it out on the pavement 

■^I’he world is full of olticious, interfering 
bu.sybodics. I should no more think of 
]io.sting a letter that didn’t belong to me, 
with an unii.sed stain]) on it, than I should 
think o’ flying ; but some meddlesome son 
of a—a gun jiostcd that letter and I gut it. 

I W’as ne^er more surprised in my life. 
He asked me to be outside the shop next 
night at ha' pa.st eleven with any old clothes 
I could pick up If I didn't, he said he 
should ’ang ’imself as the clock struck twelve, 
and that his ghost would sit on thg wharf 
and keep watch with me every night Tor the 
rest o’ my life. He said he exixx'ted it 'ud 
h.ive a black face, .same as in life. 

A wharf is a lonely place of a night; 
especially our wharf, which is full of dark 
corners, and, being a silly, good-natured fool, 

I went. I got a [)al off of one jpf the boats 
to keep watch for me, and, arter getting some 
old r.'igs off of another sailorman as owed me 
arf a dollar, I 'ad a drink and started off for 
the Mile Knd Road. 

I found the place easy enough. The door 
was just on the jar, and as I tapped on it 
with my finger-nails a wild looking black 
man, art naked, opened it and said VZ/’rA/" 
and pulled me inside. There was a bit o’ 
candle on the floor, siiaded by a box, and a 
man fast asleep and snoring up in one 
corner. Rupert dressed like lightning, and 
he 'ad just put on ’is cap wheh a door at the. 
back open^ and -a ’orrid fat bldck woihan' 
came out and began to chatter. 

Rupert told her to hush, and she 'ushed, 
and..4^en he waved ’is hand ,to ’er to say 
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“good-bye,” and afore you could say Jack 
Robinson she 'ad grabbed up a bit o’ dirty 
blanket, a bundle of assegais, and a spear, 
and come out arter us. 

“ Back!" scs Ryjiert in a whisper, jointing. 

Kumbo shook hes ’cad, and then he took 
hold of ’cr and tried to shove 'er back, but 
she wouldn’t go. 1 lent him a ’and, but all 
wimmen are the same, black or white, and 
afore I knew where I was she 'ad clawed my 
cap off and scratched me all down one side 
of the face. 


He ’adn’t been gone five seconds afore she 
missed ’im, and I never see anybody so upset 
in all my life. She spilt the beer all down the 
place where ’cr bodice ought to ha’ been, and 
then she dropped the pot and went arter ’im 
like a hare. I follered in a different way, 
and when I got round the comer I found 
she ’ad caught ’im and was holding ’im by 
the arm. 

O’ course, the crowd was round us agin, 
and to get rid of ’em I did a thing I’d seldom 


“ Walk fast,” ses Ruirert. 

I started to run, but it was all no 
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the open air that she began to dance and 
play about like a kitten. Instead o’ minding 
their own business people turned and follered 
us, and quite a crowd collected. 

“ We shall ’ave the police in a minute,” scs 
Rupert., “Come in ’ere—quick." 

. He pointed to a pub up a side street, and 
went in with Kumbo holding on to his arm. 
The barman was for sending us out at fust, 
but such a crowd follered us in that he altered 
'is mind. 1 ordered three pints, and, while I 
was ’anding Rupert his, Kumbo finished ’ers 
and began on mine. I tried to explain, but 
she held on to it like grim death, and in the 
confusion Rupert slipped out. 


done afore—I called a cab, and we all 
bundled in and drove off to the wharf, witli 
the spear sticking out o' the window, and 
most of the assegais sticking into n^e. 

“ This is getting serious,” ses Rupert. 

“ Yes,” I ses ; “ and wot ’ave I done to be 
dragged into it ? You must ha’ been paying 
’cr some attention to make ’er carry on like 
this.” 

I thought Rupert would ha' bust, and the 
things he said to the man wot was spending 
money like water to rescue ’im was dis¬ 
graceful. , 

We got to the wharf at last, and I was glad 
to see that my p^ 'ad got tired of night- 
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watching and 'ad gone off, leaving the gate 
open. Kumbo went in 'anging on to Rupert’a 
arm, and I fullered with the sp^r, which I 
'ad held in niy_ 'and while 1 paid the cabman. 

They went into the office, and Rupert and 
me talked it over while Kumlx) kept patting 
'is cheek. He was afraid that the manager 
would track 'ini to the wharf, and I was 
afraid that the guv’noi' would hnd out that 
I ’ad been neglecting my dooty, for the fust 
time in my life. 

We talked all night pretty near, and then, 
at ha'-past live, arf an hour afore the 'ands 
came on, I made up my mind to fetch a cab 
and drive 'em to my 'ouse. I wanted RufKirt 
to go somewhere else, but 'e said he ’ad got 


I 'ad found a bag o' money, when the cab 
pulled up with a jerk in front of my 'ouse 
and woke me op. Opposite me sat Kumlx) 
fast asleep, and Rupert 'ad disappeared ! 

I was dazed for a moment, and afore I 
could do anything Kumbo woke up and’ 
missed Rupert. Wot made matters worse 
than anything was that my missis was'kneel¬ 
ing down in the passage doing 'er door-step, 
and 'er face, as I got down out o' that cab 
with Kumto 'anging on to my arm, was 
something too awful for words. It seemed 
to rise up slow-like from near the door-step, 
and to go on rising till I thought it 'ud 
never stop. And every inch it rose it got 
worse and worse to look at. 

She stood blocking up the doorway with 
her ’ands on her ’ips, while 1 explained, with 
Kumbo still 'anging on my arm and a crowd 
collecting behind, and the more 1 
explained, the more I could see she 
didn’t believe a word of it. 
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nowhere else to go, and it was the only thing 
to get ’eni off the wharf. I opened the gates 
at ten minutes to six, and just as the fust 
man come on .and walked down the wharf we 
slipped and'dudve away. 

We wfts all tir^ and yawning. There’s 
spi^tbiiig about the motion of a cab or an 
6 t||pi^$ that always makes me feel sleepy, 
andfij^^a time I closed my eyes and went 
ol!|||||pt'' I rctitember I was dreaming that 


She never'as believed it. I sent'for Mr, , 
Alfredi to come and take Kumbo away, and ' 
when I spoke to ’im about Rupert he said I 
was dreaming, and asked me whether I 
wasn’t ashamed o’ myself for carrying off a ’ 
pore black gal wot 'ad got no father or*^ 
mother to look arter her. He said -that ' 
afore my missis, and my character 'as been 
under a cloud ever since, waiting for Rupert 
to turn up and clear it away., 




This map $how» the route from Land’s 
£ml to John o' Croat's. 

CTARTING from Land’s 
End, a granite promontory 
nearly one hundred feet in 
height, we may travel via brake 
to Pen/ance, a picturesique and 
flourishing seaport. Here we 
maysee the famous St. Michael's 
Mouift, a curious rocky islet 
which rises precipitately to a 
height of two hundred and 
thirty feet, and is connected 
with the shore by a natural 
causeway. From hence the 
Great Western Railway, a line 
sedulous in its attention to 
. the traveller, carries us to St. > 
Ives,a quaint little fishing town, 
Truro, and St. Austell. 

We pass on to Padstow, a 
tbriviiqi fishipg village, situated 
in a b^utiful valley. Fowey. is 
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a small seaport with a pictur- 
csc^ue harbour; while Looe, 
another watering-place, is charm* 
ingly embower*^ in myrtles and 
other exotics. Saltash Bridge, 
a glgfintic irbn structure erected 
by Brunei in 1859 , leads us to 
Plymouth, one of the chief mer¬ 
cantile harbours of Great Britain. 
'I'his historic seaport has a 
glorious record of adventurous 
deeds and liigh-souled enter- 
[jrisu t(j its credit. Dartmouth, 
which we next visit, is a town 
of considerable antiquity, and 
IS mentioned by Chaucer in the 
prologue to tlie “Canterbury 
I’alcs.’ 

Much ecstatic eulogy has 
been w'litten concerning 
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Torquay, and certainly the 
panegyrics have been well 
deserved, for there is no more 
charming health resort on the 
south coast. 

Exeter Cathedral is one of the 
most perfect examples in Eng¬ 
land of the Geometrical Deco¬ 
rated style, and dates from the 
twelfth century. Crossing Devon¬ 
shire, we come to Lynton and 
Lynmouth, two villages closely 
adjoining each other and noted 
for their beautiful scenery and 
delightful situation. Glaston¬ 
bury, our next stopping-place, 
is an ancient town renowned in 
fable as the spot where Joseph 
of Arimathea founded the first 
('hristian church in England. 
The old abbey, now in ruins, 
was built on the site of a former ♦ 
edifice by Henfy II. 

Bath, celebrated for its heal¬ 
ing springs, will be for ever 
a$.sociated with the name of 
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Beau Nash, who did so much to 
restore this historic town to 
something of its former glory 
and importance. VVe next visit 
Bristol, at one time the chief 
seaport of the Wes! of England 
and then, crossing into Walc-s 
we may proceed to inspect tin 
ivy-clad ruins of Tintern Abbej’. 
This romantic building was 
founded by the C'istercian 
monks in 1131. Near here is 
Monmouth, a town which (Iray 
calls “the delight of the eye and 
the very seat of pleasure.” 

A little farther north is the 
city of • Hereford, pleasantly 
situated on the Wye. It was at 
one time strongly fortified, and 
remaiiih of the old walls are 
still traceable, (arencester. 





in Glttucestorshire, i.s well- 
known as a hunting centre; 
while at Stratford, the birthplace 
of the world’s greatest poet, we 
may see, amongst other objects 
of interest, the Shakespeare me¬ 
morial building, erected in 1879. 

Kenilworth Castle, immor¬ 
talized in Scott’s novel, is one 
of the most historically interest¬ 
ing ruins in England, and dates 
from the twelfth century. The 
old University town of Oxford 
is next visited, and then we 
come to Henley, renowned for 
its regattas. 

• Maidenhead, a popular river 
resort, is next traversed. From 
here we may make a pilgrimage 
to Stoke Poges, in Bucks, in the 
churchyard of which Gray wrote 
his famous “ Elegy.” Not far 
from here Burnham Beeches, 
that delightful refuge of the 
jaded Londoner, is situated. 
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Then, having surveyed Wind¬ 
sor Castle, the ancestral resi¬ 
dence of the Kings of England, 
we may pass on to Efbn, with 
its historic school and pictur¬ 
esque scenery. From here we 
[)roceed direct to the Metro¬ 
polis, where, changing on to 
^ the now popular Great Central 
line, we continue our way 
northwards. Passing Beacons- 
field w'e may pause to notice 
the old church where Edmund 
Waller lies buried, and then, 
alighting at High Wycombe, a 
short walk brings us to Hugh- 
enden Manor and church, 
where a monument erected by 
the late Queen marks the last 
resting - place of the great 
Disraeli. The old town of 
Rugby is chiefly famous for its 
school, founded by Laurence 
SherifTe in 1567. Birmiugham, 
after Manchester the most im¬ 
portant industrial town in the 
kingdom, is next reached, and 
then a quick run brings us to 
the quaint old town of Chester. 
This ancient city contains a 
handsome cathedral built of 
red sandstone. From here 
England’s premier railway, the 
London and North-Western, 
takes us to Liven^l, tihe chief 
seaport of the kingdom. St. 
George’s Hall, the finest archi¬ 
tectural feature of this city, was 
erected in 1838-54, at a cost 
of ^^300,000. Blackpool, the 
Brighton of the North, is well 
Worth a visit, and presents a 
gayspectacle. I..ancaster Castle, 
to a great ext^t rebuilt, but 
still retaining its ancient keep, . 
is now a jail. After visidng 
Morecambe, a prosperous 
watering-place, we turn to the 
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place and burial - place of 
Thomas Carlyle. I'he pleasant 
little watering-place of Moffat 
is the centre of nitany interest¬ 
ing and varied scenes; while 
the Falls of Clyde is one of the 
beauty-spots of Southern Scot¬ 
land. Edinburgh, one of the 
most romantically beautiful 
cities in Europe, is now reached. 
The castle is the ancient seat 
of the Scottish kings, while 
Holyrood Palace contains some 
interesting relics of the ill-fated 
Maty Queen of Scots. The 
next point of interest on our 
route is Stirling, whose ancient 
castle has played a prominent 
part in Scottish history. On 
the Old Bridge of Forth Arch¬ 
bishop Hamilton, the last 
Roman Catholic prelate jn 
Scotland, was hanged for 
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participation in the murder of 
the Re^nt Moray (1570}. Dun¬ 
blane possesses a b^utiful 
thirteenth-century cathedral. 

Dumbarton Castle, situated 
on the suqirnit of a rocky islet 
in the Clyde, has well been called 
the Gibraltar of Scotland. It 
was a fortress in the Roman 
tin\cs, and from century to cen¬ 
tury remained all but impreg¬ 
nable. Dunoon, a popular 
watering place, is next visited; 
and then a little southward, on 
the island of Kute, is Rothc-say 
(-‘astlc, dating from the four¬ 
teenth century, now itf ruins. 

Loch Awe contains many 
islands, on some of which the 
dismantled battlements of 
ancient castles may be seen. 
KiU'hurn Castle, a former strong¬ 
hold of the (Campbell clan, is a 
picturesc]ue ruin. Traversing the 
gloomj' Va.ss of Rrander, we pro¬ 
ceed westward to Oban, situated 
in a beautiful bay. A little 
beyond Port Appin the square 
mined tower of Castle Stalker 
remains to recall the glory of a 
(alien house. It was built by 
Duncan Stewart of Appin as a 
hunting lodge in which to enter¬ 
tain James IV. 

Tniversing the district known 
as Glencoe, the scene of the 
dastardly massacre of the Mac¬ 
donalds, we come at length to 
Ix)ch Lomond, with mighty 
lien I.omond rising majestically 
above it. Through the beautiful 
valley of the Trossachs, and 
under the frowning crags of Ben 
Venue, we reach Drummond 
Castle, the seat of the Earl of 
Ancastcr. A little Either north 
is Perth, the aitcient capital of 
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the Scottish kings. Continuing 
our northward route we ooifie to 
Pitlochry, a favourite summer 
resort and noted for its pic¬ 
turesque scenery. 

Here let us brtak off east¬ 
wards to visit Brechin* where we 
may see a cathedral erected by 
David I. about 1150, but since 
utterly spoiled by restoration. 
EdKcll Castle, an interesting 
ruin, is at no great distance from 
here, wliile Montrose, a clean 
little seaport at the mouth of 
the Ksk, IS said to he the first 
place in Scotland where Creek 
was taught. A little to the south 
of Stonehaven, ixirchcd on a 
rock overhanging the sea, are 
the picturesque ruins of Dun- 
nottar Castle, built in the thir¬ 
teenth century, and afterwards 
possessed by the Keiths, Earls 
Maribchal of .Scotland. About 
half a mile from the Cjn-initc City 
is the romantic Biig o’ Balgow 
nie, which still keeps its curse 
unfulfilled. Byron, as a child, 
u.sed to cross it trembling, for he 
remembered the prediction 
Brig o Biilniwnic, wighls your wa’; 
\Vi’ a wK: .s ae son, and a niare's ae 
i.ial, 

Dciun sail ye fa’. 

Returning westwards, we pass 
Balmoral, for long the Highland 
home of Queen Victoria. Pic¬ 
turesque Kingussie is reached, 
and from here we may proceed 
to the Cairngorm Hills. Then 
passing by Lochs Morheh and 
an Eilean, and traversing the 
Forest of Rothiemurchus, 
the Highland Railway bears us 
swiftly northwards to Elgin, 
which city contains a beautiful 
old cathedral. 
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j Loch Moy is passed cm the 
' way to Inverness, the ** capital of 
the Highlands.” This ancient 
caty possesses many handwme 
buildings, including the com¬ 
paratively ipodem Cathedral of 
St. Andrew., The Falls of Kil- 
morack are situated about three 
miles from Beauly, a village con¬ 
taining the ruins of a thirteenth- 
century priory. From here we 
journey to StrathpefTer, noted for 
its mineral springs, near which 
place rise the ancient towers of 
Castle Iveod. 

Travelling westward past Loch 
Luichart, Glen Carron, Snd Ach- 
nashellach, we come to the wild 
splendour and picturesque 
scenery of the Kyle of Ixichalsh. 
A little farther north is Plockton, 
a small fishing village, situated 
on the shores of a lovely bay. 
Then, traversing the rugged wild¬ 
ness of Koss and Cromarty, pass¬ 
ing through Coulin iJeer Forest 
on our way, we reach the quiet 
little town of Dornoch, contain¬ 
ing an interesting thirteenth- 
century cathedral. 

Wick is the centre of an im¬ 
portant fishery trade a.‘d pos- 
se-sses a fine harbour. From here 
we travel direct to John o' Groat’s, 
the objective of our tour, and 
on the mighty boulders of Dun- 
cansby Head we bring to an end 
our delightful and picturesque 
tour from the .southernmost point 
of Great. Britain to her most 
northerly extremity, having 
visited en^ route exactly one 
hundred places of either geo¬ 
graphical, historical, or archeo¬ 
logical interest. 

To the courtesy of the Great Wesleni Sail., 
way, Great Central Kailway, London and 
Nonh-Westrrn Railway, Caletlonwii Railway, 
and the Higliland Railway we are indebted 
for the photographs which accopipany the 
foregoing article. Those of the Highland 
Railway were taken by Mr. D. Whyte, 
'pholo-arli'.t, of Inrernea!i. Photogrtpha of 
Rinningh.iin, Wick, and Duncanshy Head by 
Messrs. G. W. Wilson and Co., Aberdeen, and 
High Stieet, Rugby, by Meson. J. ValantiM 
and Sons, Dundee 





HOSTS INVISIBLE: Tke Story of In Army, 

• By PfMHLRfON. 


I. 

T was intensely hot m the 
forest and the sun without 
pity. We had blown the 
second of our covers into the 
Ewigkcit, and the pft( hcs 
came off the inner tube as fast 
as the obliging William could stu k them on 
liUni h stOM afar off across a great stiLtc h of 
desolate Woodland 1 he Man of u alone 
expressed a sapient philosophy hetwnn 
whiffs from a pipe m whos< howl tou could 
bwim goldfish 

“I)o you know where we nu> he? ' he 
asked, proudly 

I told him thit we wm in the fonst 
of Chamburd, nut tai fioin the town of 
Charney and nearly liftetn to Blois md food 
The intelligence, I obstntd, by no nicins 
discpnicrtcd him He smoktd i liltli while 
in peace bcfoie he lontr.ulK ttd ni< 

“ Charney s no town, lie snd, prisuitlv 
“ tis a bit of a village with in at thi 

end of it Man, did yon nutr lu n of 
Coupebois? I must ttll m of ( oupihois 
~’tis the finest storv of (he w ir 
“ I^et’s walk to ( hirney and sec win the i 
there is anything to eat in the, pKu i, s iid I 
“ we nfe,y get sugar ind watei it the. worst 
Who knows? There niiv evtn bt while wuk 
to be had ” 



“To destroy whom, Pat?” I ksked him, 
for his true name is Patrick Uonellan. 
“ W horn was your ('oupebois to destroy ? ' 

“ 1 he ix'ople at the village and all there 
ahouts ’Twas the most famous guerrilla 
south of the IvOire, and the man that killed 
forty three Germans with hi& own hand. 'Tis 
plain ye never read me despatches to the 
[)a{)eis ” 

“ Ftll us of ( oupc bois,” I exclaimed. “Let 
us have, the story here on the spot. You 
know that you are <ra/y to Ull it ” 

He dmied tlu ictusation, hut conimenerd 
Immediately And for what it is worth 
(which to nu sums not a little) I give it 
hen, shorn of no fact but only of my old 
liuiuls idiom, whiih is not always to be 
undtrslanded of the people. 

IT 

( iivKM-v IS a vill.ige of one street, lying 
some fifteen milts to the south west of the 
old romantic town of Blois (hit about by 
fonst, hidden <U thi heait of verdurous 
woods, fi w liavLllirs spy it out nr as much 
1'. know Its name Hcie through the 
c c.ntiirics ncj masti.r of the arts has lived nor 
f imoiis 1 1 cue hin in had his being A simple 
agru iilliiral [leople goes daily to the fields 
and Iht woods 1 he. priest is their one link 
with in edmaud civili/ation the fine old 


We rose as one imn .it llie sugg stion, 
and, greatly desiring the lie]iioi of the plae i 
(as the old thronicles would say), we e^merged 
upon Charney presently and buist upon the 
innkeeper with a thunder of voic c s 

Let me not dwell in ecstasies U|)on that 
COoHng freshet of white wine as it hubblul 
upon tongues which hael gathered the diisl 
of minumbeicd leagues Uc sat lKni.ith 
the (diode of a great hoi se chestnut, liottles 
odd. bread before us, fine butter to our i.ill, 
ft ii)asterpie‘ce of a salad cunningly prepared 
Id an old china bowl. 

“And, ye see,” said the Man of-War sud 
deidy, when cigars were lighted and some 
quaint white brandy set before us, “’tis 
the vetv name of Coupebois that this good 
fieUbv beitrs. Read it on yonder eloor - 


(lOthie ihnreh tlu one temple of the 
woilel s misitrii s 

So It w.is until the yeai 1870, when a 
boastu opt tie el the flexul gate s and the hosts 
of (ieimtny entciid the fair kingdom of 
1 line I little inough did Charney can.* 
ihoul all I his Slit would never have known 
that tlurt wis w.ii at all had nut General 
I'allitits come south of the laiirc to try and 
drive the f/ermans out of Orleans, and 
(line III von der Tann as lesolutely swept 
the e oiintry in his determination not to he 
so drive*!! Mien', truly, came mrauur to 
Charm y’s gate Her children fled from the 
forest as from a place accurst. There were 
lights of watch-fires by night and Uhlans 
amid the trees by day, distant rumblings of ^ 


feUbv beitrs. Read it on yonder eloor - drums, the echo of the trumpet's blare, bqt 
* Louis Ckiupebois, the son, I'll not be doubt beyond them all more ternbl^ the story 6^ 
, of the man 'Aat was to destroy them, what the Prussidm had done ^ the eattr ^ 
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It was m vain^list a good priest ipried to 
comfort these Mor pe<^e and tp aSsboge 
their fears> If he told them that the stories 
of outrage wefe ridiolilously examerated and 
other stories absolutely false, they retorted 
with a garbled account of the sack and 
burning of Baseilles or fi^nned recitals of 
the fate of neighbouring villages, which none 
could contradict. The younger men, Bred 
by the eloquence of Coupelxiis, the mad inn¬ 
keeper, took arms in their hands and went 
off to the forest. What a hunting of 
Germans they promised ' What ambuscades 
amid the thickets < What a rare sport, sur¬ 
passing the hunting of the viild boar or any 
great drive that my lord, the m<m|uess, had 
ever commanded for their di light And 
Coupebois, the 
innkeeper, was a 
born soldier, 
mark you tie 
understood the 
whole scheme of 
the operations 
about Orleans as 
well as General 
d’Aurelles himself 
—and that Was to 
say not a little, 
for the General in 
question was one 
of the bravest and 
the best that the 
great «ai pro 
duced Every 
day at sunset 
would Couixibois 
sally forth accom¬ 
panied by the 
savage rustics he 
commanded so 
ably. The dawn 
sAw them return, 
with grins upon 
their faces and 
blood upon their 
hailds. There 
were bodies lying 
stark in the 
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be would 
evety alley fe'my 
upon the leaves and I Will tdt 
be a French foot or a GittroWi 
paces from the spot "Myg^ 
and knows what it has to (kt 
the vermin are about PariSr and dMI 
Emperor is a prisoner. ‘ Very well, good ' 
comrades, we must do what we can to 
that right. So much I said tot night to a 
Bavarian whose throat 1 cut by Bomlevilkii. 

‘ Bd content to die for your country,’ S^ I,,.# 
‘as many a good Frenchman ms done.' < 
Messiers' he squealed, like a stuck pig, and 
dug up the good sand with his heels. He 
was not a patriot, not at all.”" 

Let it be per¬ 
ceived from this 
that the guerrilla 
was not only a 
good soldier, but 
a merry fellow as 
welL HisjnodeMy^ 
unfortunately, did 
not protect him 
from a certain 
notoriety which 
threatened not 
only the personal 
comfor^ but the 
very existence of 
the people of 
Chamey. General 
von der ^ann, the 
commander of the 
Bavarians, in pos¬ 
session of Orleat^ 
unsympathetic 
and whoUy unap¬ 
preciative of toe 
ambuscades in the 
forest^ sent out 
a compApy 
Uhhms putpoMdlt 
to desttpy 
guerrbla 

extermhuito bis; 
hand.^ 'FrdJb' % 


woods, they said, 

grimly, but not the bodies of Frenchmen 
It is litUe wonder that a savage so res^ 
lute speedily became the hero of this 
remote yl&ai|ps--and of other villages round 
^ would tell you very 

’ lhab ^ (tvs Germans would remtoK ^p- (>ud help 

{’■m 



which* 

the war was clearly d ouiraiip-r^tA 
shall wonder that the village treKK^ed 'I' "' 
believed that its last hour was at bandX'*** 
Gerranns will come bere^” said tlib/~ 
timid, “and Qur throatsby 



'J'jS"^'’ rlW" K?ir?»!* 5 t 


^Hf, 

T-^Ji®?* -P**™’* 
ji'ti^juacoirer ;U& If they com6 
our'hei^}8 and say 
IdM^iubjs. What is be to US'— 
sickles and our bams H I^t 
b^, k»k «Jl$Owiiete and not trouble anj 

' i'S^'Li’i’^.A' __^_a _ la 




'^■■^ia a cryptic utterance which 
z^lne but the pious women who 
»ivim^tp^d‘ daily at the grxKl man’s «hnnc. 
s^JSi^lEy man in Chamey knew perfectly well 
' he had aided and abetted Coupebois to 
tha bdst' of his power, and would aid him 
\ 'Oi^n if bccasion oSered. As for the doughty 
/innkeeper, he laughed so loudly at the old 
pt^est’s threaLs that it is a wonder the 
- Germans did not hear him away acijnss the 
forest. 

“To the woods if you will,” said he, “anil 
' eveiy brave fellow with mo. 1 )o you, rever- 
’imcCr take care of all the pretty girls to whom 
I',shall make love upon my return. My 
"VOrk Kes in the forest. I.,et them call me 
jackal, vulture—what they will. I eare not 
at ^1 while my gun is upon my bwk .md my 
..knife.in its sheath. But Charney must be 
. saved—yes, and 1 will save you, as the day 
shall' show.” 

He went off upon the threat, and for days 
Charney knew no more of him. When he 
returned the Germans were upon his heels, 
"'iuid the. village understood that the hour of 
repkohing had come. 

III. 

A REGIMENT of Uhlans had been sent out 
i>y General Meyer, one of Von der 'J'ann’s 
Stafi^ to deal with Couiiebuis; and for ten 
^ys did Coupeboi.s deal right merrily with 
them.; Knowing the forest a.s one of its very 
jphlldten clever as an animal in digging a 
or taking to the trees, the rogue lived 
1;^ troopers sent 

'iiitn, and many an empty saddle 
^t^ess to his vigilance. Here from the 
' « a giant yew, there from a pit digged 
{he mlien leaves, would C'oupebois 
r. upon his enemies and exult 
iklL .Pay did not save them nor 
etbrnn^imm. him. As a wild cat 

■..iV. m V < * 4 • • ... 


■^cyentuaT)y,to,P«0i..-..,!',, >. 

Thia IS not to s^ fjllatf^^'d^' uw, 
many risks. Indeed, bis HfeswiMi of 
peril as_ many tim^ as the diity'jfaail”- 
U^term'ined to take him at all costiil^^rari^ 
von der Tann sent every horseman ne 
spare to the forest of Chambord, and 
be^n to beat it as hunters fbr o saiM|^ 
animal. Had they known that their enem} 
hailed from Charney, assuredly wookt-tht 
shrift of the village have been short ^ 
Coupebois w.is as cunning as he was sai!«t|j[if 
—and no sooner did the Bavarians' bd^ 
Bonneville than he put it abroad' 
Bonneville was his home. Few beyond' 
borders of the forest were able to contrad^i 
a story so useful. The very name of Cfianuij 
was unknown tu many a Frenchman' in thr 
neighlxairing cities. 

Now' this endured fur some ten day»;'bul 
u(Hin the evening of the eleventh day,'.Jn^ 
when the tro()()ers were bivouacking for the 
night, three miles from the village itself, whai 
should happen but that Coupeiwis appeared 
iK'fori; tile doors of the inn an'd announced 
his iiitenti<}n to .sleep in his own bed, this 
night at least. To the old priest, who stood 
aman-d, and the women, who implored hhn 
uiion their knees to s^iare them this peril, he 
answ'ered with easy assurance that his secret 
could not he kept for ever, and that their b^t 
courst' was to take to the woods without afliy 
loss of time whatsoever. 

“ Say that you have never heard my name 
and no one will contradict you,” he exhorted 
them. “ 'I'hey will burn' down your houses 
whatever happens. Why should I lie on the 
hard ground to save you from what must be ? 
No, no, my friends ; ('barney is as good As 
ashes, and 1 would sleep. Do you .save yout" 
selves while there is time." 

They replied to him with nelvr protesta*- 
tions as vain as the others, llie younger 
men, gathering imfiatiently about the Chyrch 
door, Iiegan to talk of bar and barricode; 

■ After all, had not much been done in other 
village.s by tho.se who had the courage to 
do it, and why should ('harney lag? This 
patriotic spirit, fostered by the old priest, who 
had carried a musket for Napoleon in his. 


bsaii'bPto. him. As a wild cat youth and could not for one moment coiV;^ 
'idgbii^.fiQCbutKboiswquld leap template an abject surrender, became 
^j^d him to the heart, an activity which promised to turn tltp 

anA intn a vantaMa (irtrtrasi: Krotn 
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to the enemy. Old Kahot the tdacksmith, 
who had a mimle-loader somewhere in his 
attic and a bayonet hung like a fishing' 
rod above bis mantelpiece, proved a hero 
second only to the redoubtable Coupebois. 
The priest himself worked like a very 
General of Division, directing, comforting, 


and that if die mUs poeiiafui' 

Chamey, {^-bye to hogte aD4 %hii)e ai^ 
all that made life po«d^ It 
the simple sopls were possessed fay ^ 
that some show of resistance would turn tife 
invaders from their pyr^e^ send tfaem to 
other villages not so well defend^ and 
hide Coupebois feom their 
vengeance. In any case, 
the autumn night found 
them still at their occupa¬ 
tion. Willing hands set 
lanterns in the roadway to 
light the valiants as they 
worked. The women, 
grouped befoie the altars in 
the little church, prayed 
earnestly for the salvation of 
Chamey. The men drank 
long draughts of potent 
cognac, and declared them¬ 
selves ready to fight all the 
German hussars inTouraine. 

And Coupebois—^what of 
him meanwhile ? Well, m 
honest truth, Coupebois ap¬ 
peared to sleep through it 
all as a tired animal that has 
been a-hunting. His window 
stood wide open and his rifle 
at his side. 1'hc night would 
cany him its message swiftly 
enough, and for Chamey and 
its awakened clods he cared 
not at all. The Germans 
would butcher them like 
sheep, burn their houses to 
the cellars, and discover the 
black eyes before the altars. 
But Coupebois would be 
away to the forest before all 
that happened; and for 
every life taken in the villages 
the lives of ten should answee 
in the woods—such an oath 



and promising a famous victory. Chamey, 
so affrighted, so remote, so defenceless, had 
become animated in an instant by a martial 
spirit not surpassed in the south. These 
are the plain chronicles, neither asking nor 
offering explanation. 

There were offensive people enough after¬ 
wards, it is true, who inquired with a lofty 
sense of suppriprity, “What did the poor 
devi^ hope tio-’tlo?” This, perhaps, the 
“ pqor ^devite ” themselves could not h^ve . 
ftm, if they .had any thoughts about 
"t'aft they their 


he swore and such an oath he would have kept. 

IV, 

Tiikri' were two young people in Chamey 
who feared the Germans exceedingly, and 
these were I.elie and Ruben—the d^auflhter 
of Bordelas the farmer, and the son of 
Daville the com-factor. These had been 
away in the woods—who would ask where?— 
when Coupebois returned to his ipn; and, 
affrighted at the sounds which fell epon t,heir. ; 
ears as they. approachdQ the* viltsgp, f 
iqe more and to^h g0|p4,ppm 
t!>as thep fift^: 
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It would bo ft match (hr tho 
Ififteft Some day—but not Just yet, did 
declared; end in this the com- 
who dtftnk Uie old man's wine by the 
’§ftlk>q, mort cordi^ly agreed. 

*' There is always time to get married,” he 
said ; “ftnd to-morrow is much better than 
to-day." 

To which Bordelas would retort that 
Mme. Davtlle evidently had not lost her 
voice or the strength of her good right 
arm'»-an unpleasant conclusion which cost 
him many glasses The young psiople, 
caring not a fig for the argument, spent 
many an hour m the copse by the mill, and 
emerged therefrom looking as simple as 
young ^ople will upon such youthful 
occasions. War and the bunt of war had no 
other meaning for them than the warning 
that their old haunts were not safe*- thi n 
roaming habiA dangtrous 

“ Beware of the wolves,” old Uordtl is had 
said , “they go upon two legs and wear blui 
coats Beware of them, children, for they 
will eat you.” 

Lelie answered that Ruben would protett 
her against all tlie world - and, to be sun, 
she was neser vtiy far awa^ from him ufioii 
their walks abioad lint they went now with 
timorous steps "hilt tiery sound m the 
brake—the splash of i ptdible m tlie bum, 
the lowing of the kine, nr the footfall of a 
laggard —could affnght them Imagini, the n, 
wnth what staring tyes tliey {lerceued the 
lanterns swinging m (huney on that 
memoftble night, the going and t oming of 
the valiants, the great h.iriitatle that had 
been erected, the shuttered windows, .'ind tiu 
loopholes in the barns H id the t nil of the 
world been announced by a visionary, the 
words could not ha\c had a mnn teinble 
sound than those uttered by oni who passed 
them by and bric'fly told the news 

“The Germans will be here at midnight— 
Coupebois IS at his inn Ihcy will come 
to take him, and none will live to tell the 
story ” 

’ “Then why do you not send ('oupelK)is 
away ? " Lelie asked, naturally 
The jeUow replied that the honour of 
France demanded resistance; “and,” he 
added, naively, “ it is but for twelve hours 
He will be away again with the dawn ” 

They listened amazed, and, too fearful to 
go down to their own people, returned to 
the Qopse Sgain and thence to the narrow 
b^h ncMid by which you reach Chevftmey 
Rubch Md Lite's baiuL but htf wit moved 


He rejoin^ that be did trot knowv 0 Ht 
we must not go to Chardey," hn added, a 
little wildly, “ Did you not bear them say 
that the Germans are comuig ? ” 

“ They arc everywihere,” she said, “every¬ 
where— everywhere, Ruben, Lucette saw 
them as she drove to us from Amboise yea- 
ttrday. Old P^re Ramonet had ft hundred 
of them at his farm ; how can we run away 
from them ^ ” 

Ihe boy did not know what to*say th 
this He was obsessed by the idea of saving 
her, and his wit seemed to say that be could 
do no liettcr than hide her in that forest 
which had so often hidden them from prying 
tyt s * 

“ Let us go to the Silver Gorge and He 
there, till day comes I am afraid uf the 
darkness, l^he Do you not hear someond 
upon thi mad ? Yes, yes, I am sure of it— 
there are horsemen upon the road." 

Ihey drew together afliighted and listened 
to the sounds Distantly a thud of hoofs 
ii)xin the dry tuif could be heard. The 
thuktts about were very still, and a great 
waim moon looked down ufion a world of 
iopse and brake and misty pasture-land. 

( harne*y itself, hidilen by an island of shiveiS 
ing aspens, showed its lights no longer. A 
deep silence as of ultimate night prevailed. 

“ \V hat IS the good of going to the Silver 
Gorge when *111 Geimans come to Cbamey, 
Rulien? Oh, if wc lould help them all this 
night if wt tould do something 

“ Ihcy are riding after f’oupebois, I,elie, 
and if they find him it will be* ' good-bye ’ 
everjlKxh That’s what Martin said to 
hunt for ('ouiielxiis and to burn the village. 
How c.in you and I prevent a thing like 
that?” 

“Of tnuise we can't--of course -of 
I ourse I 3 o you remember the Abb<^ telling 
us ytsterday that tIu mad to Chameyis hard 
and that the (itimins would never find it, 
lierhaps? I’ray fiotl it is so, Ruben, or we 
shall have tears and not biegd to morrow." 

RiilKn said “Yes, yes,” in the tone of one 
who IS lost for any satisfactory answer. They 
still trudged the high road and were now 
almost a league from the village The woods 
upon their left hand were dark and abundant * 
a little nver ran upon the right and was 
emssed by a rugged bndge of stone Here 
they first set eyes upon a (ierman Uhlan-—a 
lan^ ndiog at a cantor straight, as it would 
■eew, vhfimey and their homes 

iuch aa a dosniiwafd 





tnt PMHED THBM WITHOUl SO HOCB AS A DOWNWARD 

glance, for his eyes were seeking the lights of 
a village, and the miritcle remained that his 
horse did not touch them 
This sudden apparition, menacing and 
fearful, left the young people for a little uith 
out word or idea. They lay crouching upon 
the grass, their fears espying a Uhlan in 
every tree and bush, their hearts beating 
wildly, their hands clasped VVhtn Ruben 
found the courage to sprmg up and gare after 
the disappearing horseman, it was to tell 
LeHe that he rode to Chamey and that the 
Abb^ had talked nonseni>c. 

'*As if the Germans could lose the way, 
leUe. And th»e will be many more wheie 
he came irom. last us go while we can 
7h^ woiud kill us If they found us here.” 

She suffered him to lead her, and they 
eto«»9l Hhf entered the thicket upmi 

Here the darkness was 
'Ohv fb&ds those of thp bluin' 


Prussian, his rifle in 
knapsack on Ids ba^ art 
coat shielduig him 
penlous mists. . i , 
“Halt! Who goes •* 

They turned and flea 
a cqmmon impulse The gJint 
Prussian, espying in tbem-db^ 
more tluill a [wr of amorous rus-' 
tics, first sent a hearty laugh after 
them and then a bufiet His 
orders had been to let none pass 
upon the road to Chamey; but 
what.,l<leet o’ F(»t should stop 
these amorous ^mungbterit, who 
ran like hares and could name 
you csery thicket? When an 
eager young lieutenant rati up to 
hear the circumstance, he cursed 
the man loudly and bade a party 
scatti^ to catth the fugitives. 
They might as well have tried to 
hunt a squirrel with an axe. 

Ruben and I..elie ran a good 
mile through the forest, turning 
hither, thither, leaping bums and 
climbing banks, plv^mg into 
bracken which hid them to the 
waists, skirting glades which 
were open to their enemies, looking n&ther to 
the right hand nor to the left, but racing head- 
lung for the Silver Goige and uttering no vrord 
until they had gamexl it Here was a veritable 
natural arbour, girt about by snlver birches, 
defended by a placid burn, and so remote 
from frequented paths that even the forestem 
rarely discovered it. Sometimes, it is tnm, 
old Barmelot, the charcoal-burner, would 
light a fire in the cave beneath the htU, but 
he was a stanch fnend to the and 

when they found him fast aslei^ Ity 
embers they welcomed him as thougb 
been the commander of a divtsion sepbogt Cp 1 
the salvation of Chamey. 

“Jean—old Jean—wal^e 
There are Germans in die w^q^' 
are going to bum our boused. 

Jean, or they will kill yw 1 " 

It is not good to be widd^l «t 
night by a tafe of 









i | j M | t ByjLeHe. and B.uben hy W side, hia 
fwrawi^tott.'R^ iMmecfiate^ if inquisitoml 
||knilr<>r40 burn down the houses ? Whose 
^Mut^jrtSouhCthey bum?” And then, with 
of deepCT satisfaction, he added, 
go a long way before they bum 
4oi^ tnaie, my children—a very long way, 
MiRvre of it, for I haven’t got one ” 

CeUe flung herself upon the san<^ floor 
and told him the story once mure aim with 
all a young girl’s eamestnebS The Germans 


. 

** iji almw 

ferocity not pleasant to nUf; ipMlm 

and bring them hither. W« aMdl 
merry bonfire this lught, my 
hoi they shall spy it out at Blote aikl td^lnst 
mle in Orleans—a roeny fire to w«na die 
Pmssians’ hands. Pluck ye brands and 
bring them hither Do not ^lay if ye 
would save your homes.” 

They were frightened of him by this 
vaguely i omprehending and yet tuf^lied by 
the possibility. A forest fire had ever been 


^rem in the forest, tflby were going to bum a fable of dread to the children of ChadiMy. 
Chamey to the ground, just as they had Ihisold Barmelot, hewouldfirethewd^ to 
burned ViUefroy and Undemain. Coupebois, drive the Prussians out The act woedtopemte 


burned ViUefroy and Undemain. Coupebois, 
that villainous innkeeper, was at the bottom 
of It all—Coupebois, who would pot remain 
in the forest when he had a mind <o sleep 
under his own roof 

” What shall we do, old Harmelol deai 
soul, what shi^ we do to save my father and 
our home? The Abbd says that they will 
never discover us, but we passed a 
horseman by the way and he rode 
to Chamey—and hark, .there are 
nfles finng even now I ” 

They all listened, and, sure 
enough, a sound of firing came to 
them across the forest Nor was 
this all, for a flicker of watch fires 
could be^rceived behind the trees 
vdueb lined the high road, and here, 
plainly enough, a second company 
of Germans was encamped All this 
that fine strategist, Jean Barmelot, 
quickly understood The blood of 
three generations of outlaws ran m 
biS veins. He was like an old boar- 
bound which has heard the hunts- 
Unm’a horn 

What must we do, my children ? 

We must bum them out, that’s 
what we must do Ob, yes, you 
,'’shs^ help me, both of you, for 1 see 
, tbtt you have coura^. We wiU 
tajl^^b^tfmm Monsieur Bismarck 
4Ik| what we can do Let the 
back with singed coats — 
e 4 iat we must do, mychildren. 

^ fires and show them the 
liol a fine red road to 


—It may even be that of a madman; but 
nuther Ruben nor I.elie dared to t^lpym'SO 
iniu h 1 his was nut the Jean BarmdlOit tff mbir 
idle hours, but a more appalling figutb*«r||ifa’ 
beiing, and active, and demoniac^, l^y 
obeyed himinuttersilencc, bringing the tmftds 
and lighting them at the gathered embers 
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' *♦ Fire the brake! ” he cried'^ them; ,f ^ 
what I shall do^ and imitate me.' As Odd k 
in Heaven, 1 will tear your hearts out if you 
do not follow,” 

He plunged into the wood and deliberately 
Ared the dry undergrowth, l^lie and Ruben, 
caught suddenly upon the wiive of his mad 
impetuosity, found themselves running from 
copse to copse and scattering the golden 
flame as they went. 7 'he great wood known 
as the wood of Merivault shone out suddenly 
as some mighty beacon of the forest. A 
hoarse cry arose from the distant camp, and 
the screams of terrified horses were to be 
heard. Yet above all these woeful sounds a 
quick ear would have lidtird the exulting 
voice of fiarmelot crying, “ Burn and slay; 
bum and slay ' ” The fever of a mad desire 
consumed his very veins—he lived »lifetime 
in that hour. Lelie and Kiibcn knew no 
such exultation. 'I'hey had obeyed the old 
man reluctantly, and now they obeyed him 
no more. That dreadful voice of holocaust 
affrighted them to the last degree. It were as 
though ten thousand demons had been loosed 
in the forest and were devouring the very 
earth which they jiasscd. Trees rocking, 
branches crashing, lumks bursting, streams 
boiling, bushes becoming in an instant raging 
furnaces—the great arc of light in the sky, 
the screams of perishing brutes, the sw'irling 
flight of awakened birds—was not this ju.st 
such a picture as the: Abbe had painted of 
the end of the woild and the last great 
Judgment ? And by their young hands had 
it all come about—they were the agents, 
theirs had been the words which aw’akened 
old Barmelot and sent him to the madness. 
Little wonder, truly, that the) stoi^l terrified, 
afraid to lun, afraid (o IcKik- oblivious of 
their danger, of all but that w’hirlwind of 
flame which threatened to consume the forest 
to the very brink of the Ixiire itself. 

“Oh, merciful Heaven, Ruben' what have 
we done? What shall we say when they 
ask us?” 

The lad, falling to cunning, anjswcred 
'quickly:— 

“'I'hat it wa.s the work of old Barmelot, 
.the charcoal-burner,” 

“ They will never believe us, Rulicn. And 
rthe Prussians'—oh, what' if the Prussians 
jshould find us-i—” 

t The words'were fateful. Three ragged 
^nd l^ckened '' mdiers burst from the 
thicket wihite'jihe spoke, and, per- 
.the two thih'C with brands still in 
"" htbad^vseized them instantly and made 

ly. 




sedne .waa 

without parallel iifoHng ■ 
background of the piptur^'tbis^ra^j^tft ^ 
of flame leaping up abo«re the .lOTsat 
seeming to touch the* very zenith* ,' 
about a waste of glowing cint^j^’oTbln 
still buAiing, and the reddening, 
trees. The lovers themselves, hand in h 
their eyes wide open, their &ces pale' as the, 
moonbeams, stared piteously at the accuani^ 
troopers and vainly sought to undersdhki|,ii 
Of thh men thcm.selves but one had a 
in his hand, and that he cocked deliberately; 
as though to blow out the prisoners' brains. 
where they stood. If they were ^ven ah, 
instant’s grace they owed it to a puny little 
major of Bavarians, who, emerging from, the 
wood and not less angry than the others, 
nevertheless had the common sense to 
remember that eVen these incendiaries might 
tell him something. 

“ Who are you—where do you come from ?*' 
he asked, waving the eager troopers back thh 
while he drew a pistol of his own. 

J.elie answered him, for Ruben was too 
terrified to speak. 

“ From Charney, sir.” 

“ Ha ! from ('barney. Is it the people of 
Charney wlio told you to do this ? ” He 
indicated tlie burning woods, but the girl’s 
wit saved her from the trap. 

“ There was an old charcoal-bifhier here, 
and he made us do it. We did not wish to, 
sir. We were afraid of him.” ^ 

The major turned to one of the otbm 
.and exclaimed, “ The tnith, I think, or some-, 
thing very like it.” Then advancing a step 
toward Ruben he said: “ Do you know that 
you must be shot for this ? ” 

Ruben .said " Yes; sir,” but in so quiet a 
voice that the man regarded him amazed. . ^, 
“ We are going to shoot you for bunrii^ 
the forest—hut first you must lead ua to 
Charney.” 

“ I will never do that, sir.” 

It wa.s Lelie’s turn now. ' ’ 

“ Yes, yes,” she cried, wildly; “ I will lead; 
you, sir. Do not pay any attention foV 
Ruben. He does not know wlm^be 1$?. 
saying.” ' 'sV 

The man smiled significantly and g^ve' - 
second order to a captain who had come ' 
“ The wind is right,” he siud, jxiintitig 
the flaming woods; “ that mil QOtgo veiT/ftt£'^ 
to-night Take twenty men,- 
. clear a path where you can. The test' 
are for Charney." 
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upon the high road. So far as the fire itself 
was concerned, the major had more sense 
than his absurd airs seemed to imply. A 
freshening easterly breeze kept the flames in 
check with the loss of no more than two 
thousand acres of woodland. There were 
fifteen men and thirty two horses of a regiment 
camped at the wood’s heart peiished at the 
first onrush ; but, none the less, some six 
hundred sturdy troopers rode down to 
Charnejt, vowing vengeance as they went. 
Their task would be a brief and merry one, 
they pronaised themselves. Not a house 
must be left standing, not a man, a woman, 
or a child alive to greet to-morrqw’s sun. 
Thus had Bazeilles paid the price, and thus 
m.ust Chamey pay. The fire had maddened 
them. They went as troops to a sack, all 
the lust of rage and vengeance driving them. 

And what pf and of Ruben while 

VA iaadiW*«40..'i 


they went? Were thi^ 
not guiding these monsten; 
to the very threshold of 
their homes, it may be 
depriving Chamey of its 
very last hope—that hope 
of security which had been' 
the good Abba’s boast? 
Might not their own kith 
and kin be the first victims 
to their cowardice, those 
they loved the first to [jay 
the penalty ? So might an 
observer who did not know 
the country have said. Kor, 
in truth, little Lelie marched 
l)rii\ely, not toward Char- 
ney at all, but in the direc¬ 
tion of biois, where lay 
Concral d’Aurelies and the 
army of the Loire. Gladly, 
as one going to a feast, the 
young girl tram|jed onward, 
fiir away from the village 
which watched and waited 
in such an agony of ex¬ 
pectation. The dawn had 
come before the troo[)ers 
discovered the trick—and 
the dawn found them with¬ 
in a mile of those who 
could avenge her. 

The men halted beneath 
a clump of tree.s, and the 
major commanded them to 
bring ropes from a neigh- 
Ijouring farmhouse. 'I'here 
M as neither trial nor ques¬ 
tion this lime. In grim 
silence, clasping each other’s hands firmly, the 
two waited for the end. 

“Kiss me, Ruben," I die said, and very 
gently she turned to him as to one who had 
given his life for her. He took her in his 
arms and held her close. The major’s hoarse 
command that his 'men should make haste 
found troo|Xjrs still reluctant. The hands 
which set the rope about the young girl’s 
neck blundered at their task. Heavens! 
that this sliould be war—this brutal slaughter 
with the sun shining out upon them and the 
freshness of dawn in the air 1 So the man, 
who answered nothing, thought Theirs was 
not the crime, though they were the first to 
pay the penalty. Such, indeed, was the 
truth ; and when a troop of French cavalry 
debouched suddenly^ upon the high road, 
those who held Lelie and Ruben were 
amongst tbp earli^ to perish. Indeed, of 
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all tliU a\cnfrmir rcgmiLUt nol thiit\ nudifd 
Orleins ih\i, % 

“ 11 k dt\il, their mist(.r, delutrtd thim 
into oiii hands, tliL wily ( <mj)( hois dirlartd 
afttrwxrds “ Whik thij thoiijfht I was at 
( hariK}, the night found me in lamp at 
Blois It IS true, my friends, that we wcie 
returning with thirty thoiismd men whin 
they would have hinged old Bordtlas’ 
daughter So much lonus of bung in a 
huriy Ui took them as they were groupul 
about a tiee, and a piettier thing has not 


been done dm 
ing the wai 
Assassins do 
not call us bo' 
\ 1e not the 
I’uissiansveimin, 
and should not 
they be shot as 
sm h 

1 h( boast 
iside, the larts 
ol til It 11V mor 
ible ution wue 
IS till mnketpu 
li id stated them 
He went to 
( h n lie > foi a 
I use to ti ip die 
I’liissiins in the 
M 11 igi 1 h( 
night tnuiid him 
It Illois in (lene 
I il d \uu lies 
c imp i hiitv 
tlunis ind mi n 
bung numbeiid 
fill till defend 
of the doonu d 
h mill t, ( oiipi 
bois at t o111 
pinitd till ngi 
mentstobi then 
guide intl so 
he stumbled upon 
lilt I’lussiinsand 
followed * them, 
liiddui, until the 
moment when 
the\ would hive 
wii il ed their 
\uigi inec upon 
till (bildien 
I he II St IS 
history, the 
story of a him 
light upon i high loitl, of Uhlans riding 
111 ullv, of short sh irp t riis of agony, of men 
reeling horn thur suldlis, of gashed hi ads 
and loin limbs of th it m id si lughler whiih 
die wOlid his lallid wir ind ireiwnedwith 
glory 

But I tilt ind Ruben sobbed out their 
|oy in t u h othi r s arms They knew not 
whither thii hid eloiie right oi wrong I he 
sun shone down u[)on thur hapfiiness hieause 
tiny still lived and would go to the forest 
together when the war was over 
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* Richard Ihirdon 
Haldane, was 

born in 1856, and is 
the ^on of the late Mr. 

Robert Haldane of Clo- 
anden, W.S. He was 
ediu'ated at Edinburgh 
Aiademy and ICdin- 
luirgh iirtd (lottingen 
Unuersitii's. Ulwnhe 
was a bo) at Kdinlnirgh 
Academy :i genetation 
ago he was head and 
shoulders abene the 
others. “ I ne\ei kiu w 
siuh a fellow,’ said 
one of his old school¬ 
mates. “'I’lie most 
dilti< ult tasks loi us 
were c hild's jil.ij to 

him. lie could lake - 

in a whole page of 
Cieeio or a |)ioposition 
m I'aielid wliil<‘ we wen wiestlmg with 
the first hues, and he h.u siu h a gr.ivi', 
oracului way with him lli.il we ('hristened 
him ‘Solon’ Wi' all knew that Haldane 


- 'll men from the four 

Scottish Universities. 
Not content with these 
laurels, he went to Gol- 
imgen to pit himself 
against the aciitest 
intellects of the Con¬ 
tinent. He literally 
saturated him.self with 
Kant and Schopen 
hauer, Inchteand Hegel 
all, of course, in their 
native (jerinan, an<l 
the ouUoine of it all 
w.is a .Series of wolks on 
philosophy command¬ 
ing the admiration of 
the world ” 

Mr. Haldane had 
chosen the life of a 
lawyer, but this was a 

- ---‘ 1 curious prc[)aration for 

(iMiis .ilthough no doubt 

It was admirable mental 
tiaining, for which he has good leason to be 
thankful. At the (.‘lianuay liar he sexin 
fiitgcd his way to the front, and took silk m 
little o\(r ten u'ais, a feat which has only 


‘Dr^k,’ as we used to 
call mm wou’d be a 
big man some da\, and 
the only thing that has 
suipiised me is that he 
has not ‘ariised' long 
ago. 

“ Anti It was just the 
same at halmburgh L'ni- 
versit)-, where 1 .spent a 
couple of years with 
him. He cairied all 
Ijefore him ; but philo- 
•sejihy was his strong 
point. He was a glutton 
for It ; fairly revelled in 
It, and was miles ahead of 
the ne\t best man. He 
look rirst-cla.ss honours 
in it, and crowned this 
achievement by carry¬ 
ing off the Ferguson 
scholarship in philoso¬ 
phy against the picked 


been ii\alled by a few 
vtry csLcptional men, 
such as the Lord Chief 
Jiislicc'. At this time 
he had been five years 
m Rarliament, and had 
already made bis mark 
ns a h‘gislator; his Alma 
Mater conferrfjd the 
degree of Doctor of 
r,aws on him , and in 
1902 he was promoted 
to the dignity of a Privy 
f'oiineillor. 

To all who know’ Mr. 
Haldane, the marvel is 
how he has been able 
to gel thiough his 
ama/.ing amount of 
work and yet have time 
foranylhingel.se. Dur- 
^in^ recent years it is 
said I hat he has made 
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thousimd pounds a year at the Bar, and yet, in the range and depth of his erudition, 

in spite of the immense labour that this Broad-shouldered, stout and sturdy of limb, 

represents, he has assiduously attended the with a big head and a powerful, clean- 


Flouse of (Commons, has 
written bulky volumes on 
such abstruse subjects as 
“ '1' h e Pathway to 
Reality,” has been chair¬ 
man of committees, 
governor of important 
bodies, and so on, and 
still has found the days 
long enough lor social 
enjoyment and jaunts on 
his bicycle. 

A small child is said, 
by a writer -who knows 
Mr. Hald.ine, oiu’e U) 
have asked “ whether any 
man can really be as wise 
as Mr. Haldane looks.” 
He then goes on to say, 

“ Whether the remark was 
actually the product of 
innocent childhood or 
was the attribution to her 
of an older brain, we 
should not like to say. 
Hut, in any case, the 
answer is simple. ' Vi 
man who is really -w 
dane looks, 

and he is .Mr. Ir -.. 

Haldane.' The 
new Minister 
of War must 
have been 
born thinking, 
and he has kept 
it up ever since. 

‘'I'he brain of 
the empire’ 
he has been 
called; but 
the em[)ire over 
which Mr. 

Haldane’s brain 
ranges is not 
all of this 
world.” 

No man in 
Parliament has 
quite the same 
aspect of wis¬ 
dom, and it is 
doubtful if any 
man of them 

all can rival - — 

Mr. Haldane 
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theie is one 
as Mr. Hal- 
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shaven face, the War 
■ ■ II Secretary is the very type 
of the solid, confidence- 
inspiring Briton whom 
Nature has designed for 
high and responsible 
work in the world. He 
entered his name as a 
student at Lincoln’s^ Inn 
when he was eighteen, 
but, thanks to his pur¬ 
suit of philosophy, it was 
nearly five years before 
he (jiialified forn wig and 
gown and set to work on 
eijuity-drafting and con¬ 
veyancing. Kven in these 
early days he was a 
marked man, and more 
than one barrister recalls 
to-day his prediction of 
the early eighties that 
“ Haldane would some 
day .sit on the Wool- 
rfriffPapA. sack.” 

I'he prophecy has not 
come true yet, but he has done equally well, 
and is probably first in the running for the 

Ixird Chancel- 

- " ' • — [ I lorship. 

Mr. Haldane 
has views on 
almost* every 
subject. He 
is a bit of 
an individualist 
and something 
of a Socialist; 
he is in favour 
of getting the 
unearned 
increment for 
the community, 
and also of 
bu)Hng out Irish 
landlords with 
British, credit. 
He takes 
Sfiecial interest 
in women’s 
questions, and 
on one occasion 
introduced a 
Women’s Suf- 
frage Bill of his 

rMb, MdMurth. OWn, 
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Wky Tmaas Are. Late. 

Jlv lii)W\ki> Fkini. 


UK 7.7,” (■\|)liiiiicd tin- Mil- 
way iK>rti*r lu one of ('harlot 
Keene’s .sket( lies " Nae 
doot you mean the 7.^7.” 

“ ISal,” di’clares the pas¬ 
senger, “ It says the 7 7 in 

the book. ’ 

“Oh, aye, in tlie book, sir. Hut the 
widow Tfit'kson's Iwa roos are no in the, 
book, and it ay taks the dri\er twen)} 
niiniiles each morn to whnssle them olT the 
metals 1 i’ 

.\Ithougli it goes without saying that abso 
lute punctuality is aittu-d at, the widow 


finds himself baffled Jty delays which he 
cannot understand or excuse. “ Why is the 
train late?” ejaculated an irate ]jasscnger 
one Noveuibei day. “ No snow, no rain, no 
logs, no signals, no breakdown, no ru.sh of 
trallii.” ‘ lone weather, sir,” replied the 

guard, let Us hope laeetioiisly. • 

'I'lifcre must be a just I'aiise for unpiinctu- 
ality in railwav working Let us look at the 
problem from .1 railw.iy-man’s point of view. 
It may surprise .Sik.wn readers to be told 
that, instead o( the e\nieism and carelessness 
populaily attiibuted to managers and oflicials 
with ri'gard to an aceurati- ■■.'■rviec, the very 




IHB LAll' AKKIVAI. Oh ANV TUAIN AT AN TMIOKIANI J| N( I loS SLLH AS 1 IMS IVIIL PISOKCjAM/I' IMP 
/iVoMrO \^KOLf< LINl f'OK IKJUKs. \Phiito 


Jackson’s two cow.s are represented in some 
form or other on every railway in the king¬ 
dom. To the “ time and tide ” which wait 
for no man, George Stephenson added “ the 
train.'' But, alas* the revised proverb is 
falsified every hour in every day of the year. 
After seventy years of,railways the average 
traveller, in a feverish ha.ste to transport him¬ 
self SQroewjtere in the quickest po^ible time, 


reverse is the case. Not only is punctuality 
aimed at, but for every single minute’s 
deviation from the time-table every servant 
rcs[)onsible must give an exact account. 
Even that little delay this morning at Plum- 
stead or Crowborough through your luggage 
not being qpt in the right van must be 
reported in w'riting by the guard and 
deposited among the archives in London. 
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K\cry miinienl lost or gained during a wliole 
journey of four or fi\c liiindied miles has 
its historian. 

'J'o the head gutircl of eaeh liain is supplied 
at the beginning of his journey wliat is known 
as a “’rrain Jouinal” or “ Report ” In tins 
dorumenl lie must instit, in their resfierlne 
eolumns, tlie names of the starling and finish¬ 
ing stations, the total mimlK-r of minutes lost 
by trallie, the total numlier ol iiimutes lost b\' 
the engine, the iiuinLier ol minutes lust b\ 
brake trouble (assuming in eaeli ease that 
time has actually been lost), ami the numlier 
of velflcles on the tram. At the end of eai h 
journey the sheet is lianded bat k to the 
driver after having received the guard’s signa¬ 
ture, and is, in due course, lorwartlefl to the 
otfiee of the .sujierinteiident tif the line, 
where it is carefully examined jind chet ked 
Should anything unusual occur a spei lal 
report must be made of it and att.iched 
to the sheet. 

'I'he ' taking up of 
delays is done by means 
of either “ Extracts ’’ 

/.<?., printed sheets 
addressed to station 
nia.sters^ u|X)n which aie 
extracted particulars of 
delays so far as the station 
to which the “Extract” 
is addre.ssed is concerned 

or by telegram when 
occiision demands it. 

Explanations are then 
obtained from the staff 
concerned by the station- 


mastci, who returns the 
“ Extract ” with any re¬ 
marks he may have In 
make. It is then dealt 
with as eiicumstances 
ic(]uiie. 

“The absolute punctu¬ 
ality of trains,” writes 
Ml. Tames (’. liiglis, the 
general man.igiM of the 
(Ireat U’esiern Railway, 
to Till', ,Sik\ni>, "is the 
ideal which every railway 
oflii er seeks to attain, 
ami eveiy elltirt of each 
iiu'mbei of the tiatlic 
depailment is consist¬ 
ently diieeled to that 
obji-ct, but It is not 
siis( eplilih; of easy ac 
( omphslimeiit. 

“'I’he liinet.ible s [lamed with iliie legard 
to two pomis liisi vviih legiird to the sjieed 
the tiam can travel, oi be |»ermilled to travel, 
and se< omlh as to the stojipages it is ie<|uired 
to make In a secoiul.iry sepse the other 
c onsidi ialions which have to he taken into 
ai eoiiiit aie the connections with other trams 
at junctions on oui own line or with those ol 
other companit s. 

“It will be understood, howevei, that the 
allow,inees ol tune at andbetwieii stations 
are goxerned by wli.it m.T.v be c.illed ‘ norm.d 
consideiatioiis,’ and that :dlowam'es are not 
made foi e\« e|)tioiial eiri umsianees which 
o< ( ur only now and then, and which operate 
to the jiiejndice of |ium luality. h'orexample, 
a strong h<-ad or side wind is a factor which 
soiTietiiiies inilil.it* s .ig.iinst timekeeping, the 
nei essily for adding apprer'iahly to the weight 
of the ir.ini hy tin- .ittai hing oi horse-lxixes 
or spec lal vehicles ; an execplioiial ( ondition 
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of the rails; '•claying operations; the detention 
of the train at a station by the late arrival 
of a nnmber of passengers, or difficulty in 
booking them or in dealing with their 
luggage; delays in eonsecjuence of foggy 
weather; failure of engines from causes 
which could not be detected Ijefore tlie 
journey was commenceil ; and a vaiiety of 
other similar matters, pcrhn|js loo numerous 
to specify, which o» cur, although not legu- 
larly every day, from lime 
to time, in the case ol the 
smaller stations. Of course, 
in the case of the largei 
stations a greater margin is 
allowed, but the puhiu 
would be the Jirst to < rj 
out and blame thccomiunv 
for dilatoriness i( the ma\i 
mum time ever lakcm at a 
station to deal with the 
ordinary work of the I'lat e 
were adopted as a standaul 
allowance of time for that 
station. 

“ In years gone by lieroir 
eirort.s ha\e been made to 
obtain what ni.iy be termed 
‘ pajier punctuality,’ ami 
the foregoing will show how 
such punctuality could be 
secured. For esaniple, the 
margin between tlie arrival of a main¬ 
line train and the departure of a branch 
train at a station is, say, ton minutes, 
'rhe main - line train from any one of 
the causes already referred to is late on 
several occasions in a given period. The 
branch train starts late, and the average of 
unpunctual working is immediately increased. 
The simplest thing in the world would be to 
make the maigin at the station h.ilf an hour. 
Absolute fiuncluality would probably thereby 
Ire secured, but obviously to the ])icjudice of 
the travelling public. .Such attempts have 
been made in the past, but they have never 
been appreciated by the public, although they 
may have salved the consciences of some of 
the railway officials. 

“The percentages of arrivals to time or 
within five minutes of the booked time of 
the through trains of the (beat Western 
(Company for Octolier and November were 
sixty-five and seventy-one respectively, and 
of local trains eighty-four and eighty-five 
respectively. 

On busy sections of the main or trunk 
lines, where the trains are very numerous 

Ihfl nfarpri'ns for clearance are in 


many cases short, the fact of one train getting 
out of course from any cause reacts upon 
those following and results in the late running 
of a series of trains. In fact, instances have 
occurred where delay to one train has resulted 
in the disorganization oi as many as one 
hundred other trains. 'This point does not, 
as a general thing, appeal to the travelling 
public, who are interested only in the trains 
l)y which they are travelling ; but it is a very 
imjiortant factor in normal 
conditions, and its import 
ance is increased at recog¬ 
nised holiday times, when 
the trains are more numer¬ 
ous than ever.” 

In the opinion of Mr. 
Sam Kay, general manager 
of the (Irea^CJentral Rail¬ 
way, it is ^rtain that so 
long as railways e\i.st abso¬ 
lute punctuality with any- 
tlimg like high speed will 
never be realized. 

“ The fact is,” he writes, 
“ time-tables are compiled 
to meet a normal traffic, 
leaving but little margin for 
the lhou.saiid and one ex¬ 
ceptional items the com- 
IKUiies are called upon, 

often without due notice, to convey, 

such as vehicle.s witli race-luirses to attach 
at a roadside station, the corpse of .some 
celebrity in a s[)ecial conveyance, ^ War 

Office route a helpless invalid in a road- 

carriage, a tfiiirmg theatrical jxirty and their 
scenery, my lord and lady vvilh a ton of 
luggage, and so on, ad tnfimlum. The 
result is detention at a station over and 
above the allotted time,"and following trains 
and those in connection at junction points 
are more oi less affected, one such un¬ 
punctual train being the cause of a dis¬ 
organized service throughout the day. 

“ A story is extant of a Scotch superin¬ 
tendent who, upon receipt of a complaint 
from an Knglish line that his train to the 
South on a Saturday night had, in conse¬ 
quence of its unpunctudlity, played havoc 
with the main - line service, referred the 
writer to the late arrival of one of the 
North-bound trains on the previous Monday 
as the original sinner, the lateness of that 
particular train having acted and reacted 
upon the up and down trains of the Scotch 
company during the six working days and 
nights, from , the . influence of which the 
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quietude and sanctitude of the Sabbath alone 
freed them. 

“This is one of the peculiarities of the 
situation, the dependence of one company 
and of one train upon another. A train on 
the Great Western lali; from ihrminghani 
will tell its tale at Oxford and Reading, 
and spread confusion east and Avest and 
south through the Reading and ll.ising- 
stoke branch to tire Soiith- 3 Vestcrn system in 
Hampshire, Dorset, Wilts, and Devon. 'I'he 
wave of unpunctuahty, once started, gatluTs 
force as it prficeeds, ebbs and flows, a«id 
reaches the most remote branches. It may 
be tliat the late Mirmingham train upsets the 
South-Western into I'ortsmoiitli and llasant, 
and delays tHo Brighton ('ompany’s train from 
thence to London and the soiitheiii coast, 
and leaves its trail eventually in tin subiirb.m 
districts and tlyjpiigliuuL the coimtic* of 
Siisse.x and Kent. 

“ From this it will be 
seen how diniciilt it is 
for any man, however 
able and e\perienc<'d, . 
to draft a woikable 
time - table for tr.Ains 
stopping at many st.i 
tions, and foi a varied 
traffic of all sorts and 
sizes, business, tourist, 
naval, militaiy, and 
otherwise. On some 
days his figuies would 
probably answer, and 
even sh^w time to 
spare; on otheis, liom 
a variety of causes, a 
much wider margin 
would be needed It 
is not the expre.ss so 
much as the firdinary 
long-journey trains that 
the public have to complain of, and thc'se 
are the most difficult to manage, and give 
more trouble than any other.’' 

It might he added that the late arrival of 
any one train at an important juii< tion will 
disorganiza the w'hole system of traffic for 
hours. 

In many cases the driver is able to make 
up for delays by putting on extra speed when¬ 
ever be gets a clear run liefore him, and thus 
at the end of the journey, although his train 
may have been delayed from one cause or 
another as much as six or seven minutes 
en route, he is able to bring it safe to its 
destination punctual to schedule time. 

V*l. ixxiii -41,, 


But all driA’ers are not like this. There 
are some who never tliink of making up for 
lost time, and, alllioiigli they may have a clear 
run of fifty miles with a train that was one or 
two minutes late in starting, they will be the 
corrcsjxmding number of minutes late on 
arriving at their destination. Theoretically 
this is, no doubt, very excellent driving, but 
in practice it is apt to be not a little exas- 
{H.‘ratmg. But o|iportunities for making up 
for lost lime ai<- iiol confined to drivers 
alone. Guards have a gusat deal to do witli 
the piiiK'tual working of a train, and where 
one will lose time at stations another will 
steam alongside the jilatforni a minute or two 
to Ills credit 

A fertile cause of delay on ceitain lilies is 
fiirnislied by llu' imiuinctuaiity of the con- 
net img stisimer seiviee. I-'or iiisl.niiee, ev'ery 
time ilie ('luiinel boats are late means a 


corrcsixmdmg delay, not only to the boat 
train, bill to many otiier tiains on the line 
as well. 

'I'hen, again, there is the occurrence of 
Royal and other exir.iordinary “ specials ” 
whii h enjov right of way over the line to the 
cert.nn disloiation of tmffic, and tlie up¬ 
selling of lime table calculations. 

'riie c.iuses of train delays are, of (ourse, 
many and various , but m the majority of 
instances trine lost in running may be said 
to be due to one of three things-- i.e., bad 
weather conditions, engine defects, and over¬ 
loading. With regard to the first-named, 
fog stands pre-t^mineiit as a complete dis- 
organizer of traffic. Next in 0^e|: of merit 
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(br should wo say demerit?) comes wind, 
and by tins not so much a head; wind as a 
side-wind is meant. A head-wind is certainly 
l»y no means a desirable factor in running 
trains to time, but whereas with this the only 
part of, the train which oflers resistance to it 
is the front, with a side-wind resistance is 
<jffercd tfi it by the whole length of the train. 
But this is not the only misi^hief it is caiMiblc 
of doing. .Sometimes as much as a hundretl- 
weighl of coiU is blown off the tcndei in a 
run of thirty 
mile.s, or even r • 
less. ■ 

Then, tigam, 
if there is any 
tendency on the 
part of the engine 
to slip, matters 
are made e\eii 
wor.se by the 
sand being blown 
from the rail.s, 
thus rendering 
the sanding 
apparatus abso¬ 
lutely useless. 

Snow, ton, is 
a prolilic source of trouble in winter, hut, 
happily, heavy snowstorms are of rare oemr- 
renee in this countiy, and when they do 
come they are generally eonfmed to the 
northern counties. Not only is the line 
blocked by snow-drifts, but at night time in 
particular snow' i.s not a little troiible.souie, as 
It has a nasty habit of sticking to the -.igmil 
lamp glasses and obscuring the light, f'on- 
tiary to one’s evpeetalions rain causes very 
little delay or inconvenience, e.\ci‘pt in so (ar 
as it may be the eau.se of slipping on the |j.irt 
of the engine. 

In the autumn falling leaves have been 
known to cause serious dclay.s, and have on 
occasion brought trains'almo.st to a st^iiidstill. 
Only a few years ago a train on the Soulli- 
Kastern and f'hatham line came very neaily 
to a dead stop between Niitfield and Redhill, 
owing to an e.xeeplionally heavy gale biirjing 
the rails with leaves in a cutting. .Slipijing 
was the inevitable result, anrl it was only by 
covering the rails with ballast that any head¬ 
way could be made at all. In the end, 
there was a lo.ss of forty-eight minutes be¬ 
tween the two stations, a distance of little 
more than two miles. 

Delays arising from actual defects in thp 
engine itself are most, frequently caused by 
shortness of .steam. This may be biought 
abotitt I>y m ismanaged fire, by bad coal, or, 


more likely still, by a leaky fire-box. When 
this occurs, if no pilot engine is available, 
there is no alternative but to wait for steam 
t(j be raised again, which may take anything 
from five minutes to .an hour. I'he un¬ 
pleasantness of the .situation is sometimes 
enhanced by the train coming to a standstill 
in anywhere but a pleasant place. On one 
oi casion the train from Ashford to Victoria 
actually came to a full-stop half-way through 
Peiige liinnel. 'J’he feelings of the more 

nervous ^as.sen- 
gers must have 
been anything 
hut agreeable. 

beiious delay 
eonse(|iient on 
the total disable- 
ment of the 
engine is fortu¬ 
nately of very 
rare occurrence, 
and the causes 
of surh mishaps 
may generally be 
found in broken 
piston-rods, 
broken valve- 
.spiiidles, or bioken ^■onneeling-rods. Delays 
of a less s( noiisehar.ic tei aie sometimes caused 
by the avie ho\c‘s and various parts of the 
molion becoming heated , but in these in¬ 
stances drivers i an generally manage to "hang 
on ” until aiiollu r engine can be prcjcnrcd. 

(’ommg now to the question of over¬ 
loading. this IS a condition not easily avoided 
at ceil.uii sc'usons of the year. The engines 
capable of hauling tlic heavie.st trains of the 
lespcctivc comiianies arc neces.sarily rather 
limited, and tluire are, consequently, a great 
number which are .sometimes hardly equal to 
hauling the loads they are called upon to 
take. More especially has this been the 
rase of late years, when the weight of trains 
has been greatly increased. 

Naturally, with steep gradients, another 
cause of delay, the difficulty would be 
increased. I’icking up water is another 
obslai le in the way of sjjeed record.s inas¬ 
much as a slackening of pace is necessary. 

A well known railw'ay-man, setting forth his 
views lor the benefit of his profession, quoted 
the following as an instructive example of 
how unavoidable delays are met with during 
the running of certain trains. 

There is a tiain hooked to leave Dover at 
7.6 a.m., which travels up viA Tonbridge, 
Oxted, Scl.sdon Road, Woodside, and Becken¬ 
ham. This train is preceded from Edenbrid^e 
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by a train starting from that station at 9.1 2 
and also running vtA the Oxted line, and 
this, in turn, is preceded by the 8 48 a.in. 
train from Tonbridge vid Redhill. It has 
occasionally happsned that this Tonbrirlge 
train has been late tn starting to the extent 
of five minutes or so. This has caused the 
Edcnbridge train to be late starling, which, 
in turn, has stopped the Dover tram. 'The 
latter, being late (»n arrival at Oxted, ha.s 
caused delay at Hurst (lieen jiiiiclioii 
(junction of the 'riinbricige Wells line with 
the Oxted line) to the 858 a 111. Ixmdon, 
Brighton, and South (’oast tram fiorn 'I'lm- 
bridge Wells, due at Oxted four minutes 
after the, Dover tiain, which, m turn, has 
stopfjed the 8.18 a.m. tram fiom Lewes via 
East Orinstead, between Lmglield and Oxted. 
’I'his train attaches coaches off the Tunjiridge 
Wells tram at Oxted, and its late arrival 
there, togctlier with that of the I'unbridge 
Wells tram, has maile it late in getting away 
again forOojdon. 

The result has Ijcen that the 9.23 train 
from Tunbridge W'elK, which is fast fiom 
Edenbridge to (’lovdon, and is due to fwss 
Oxted ten minutes and Selsdon Road live 
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initniics after the I,ewe.s train, has also 
experitaicod delay. But this is not all. On 
reaching the Joint lane at South Croydon, 
these two trains (8.18 ami 9.23) are followed 
by the 9 55 train from Caterham, booked to 
])as.s South (’roydon at 10.i(i four minutes 
after the 9.23. Consenucntly this train has 
also been delayed, 

As each of llio.se trains has suffered delay 
lo the e xtent of five minutes or more, it will 
lie seen that, as a result of the Tonbridge 
tram bi*mg late, no ftwver than six otiiers 
have ex[)erieni ed delay, the time lost thus 
amounting in all to aliout thirty minutes. 

In the appended e\am|)le of a gu.ird's 
report the leader is enabled to note the vici.s- 
.siiudes o( sp( ed oil .m average working day. 
I’lrst, two minutes are lost at Walmer, which 
the guard fondlj hojies may bo the only delay 
but even after live minutes have been Io.st 
then- is still a cli.aiice that the «lriver may yet 
steam into ( baling ('ii>ss “on time.” 'J'lience- 
forward it rs a batlli' between [umctualily and 
delay, but after the ineiilent of the hoi axle 
there is no hojie of leeovery, and the hands 
of the clock point to TI.5 before the train 
fmallv (omes to a standstill at the leiiiiinus. 
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r was a stormy night in April 
when (iurclon Jamieson, of 
KingV Mailing, put out his 
study lamj), lit his candle, and, 
enrting with him a popular 
noved of the day, went uji to 
heel 'I'he wind was breathing restlessly 
about the house, beating througli the great 
elms that liiu’d the roacavay, moaning over 
the sleejiing town. Jamie.scm drew the 
curtains across the windows, glanced with an 
ajrpreciative yawn at the bed, and assured 
himself that he would not !«' disturbed by 
the bell that night lie had been astir siiu'c: 
three o’clock the same morning, and had 
sucxessfully introduc edoiic moic red skinned, 
blinking mortal to the sorrows and gladnesses 
of life. 

Young Jamic'son, foi to the townsfolk he 
was .still “ young l.iniieson,’’ dcs|mc a lew 
giey hairs over the temples, a viiile f.u'o, and 
a grave maniua, had won for himself a repu¬ 
tation fc^r cleverness in that particular corner 
of the country (Ireat, long-limhed athlete 
that he was, Mic'eess had peisi-euted him 
from his student’s ckiys, mu//lmg the mouth.s 
of hyiierc iilu al evimmcis, marking him out 
as a nun of nerve and jiowei among his 
fellows. With signal m.ign.inimity )ouiig 
Jamieson had refusc-d to iiiiii all the- gie.it 
ones of H.irley Street hv enteimg into com¬ 
petition with them as a man of means. 
Jamic'son was huill loi a i oimtr} life, lie 
was a mail of the moors .iiid of the morning, 
keen eyed and clean lu‘.iilc*cl. He had pur¬ 
chased a practice at King’s Mailing from an 
antediluvian old surgeoi'i to whom Li.sler 
seemed .something of a charlatan. 

Whether it was the grave eonridcmee of his 
strong-featured face or the (]iuct masterliil 
ness of hi.s manner that served him, young 
Jamieson had won popularity in King’s 
Mailing. Success still irnporiuned him, as 
did the many dear matrons who pos.sessed 
marriageable daughtc-rs. being a flourishing 
bac-helor, ’ he was boldly assailed with the 
dogma that a young doctor should be 
married in order to deserve the complete 
coniidence of his fairer patients. Jamieson 
did not appear to be* an impressionable 
being. He went his way with a grim and 
firm - lipped composure, courteous and 


sympathetic, a monument of professional 
sanity. 

Despite his prognostieatioii.s, it was fated 
ih.il the >omig doctor should enjoy no .sleep 
that night. He was in the act of slipjfing 
into bi,d when the nighl-bell pealed in the 
passage bclcjw Iiis room Letting slip rertain 
leiiiiirks that would not have edified the ears 
ol Ins femmiiie admiiers, he .snatched his 
dnssmggown Irom the peg behind tlie door, 
took the candle, and went wearily down¬ 
stairs. Passing through the surgery into the 
jiassiige le.idiiig lo the hack dooi, he unlocked 
It aiul, sli.Lclmg the c audio with his hand, 
lookisl out into the impropitious night 

'I’hi- indistmc I figure of a man showed in 
the dusk. He touehecl his hat and held out 
a letter to JaiiiieMiti, who was shielding the 
splutteiing candle hchmd the doot. 

“ I''rom Mr Amoory, sir.” 

“Who?” 

“Mr. Amooiy of Kirlands. 1 have a trap 
at the g.Tlc^ \ ou be to come at once ” 

faniiesoii fiowned at the hluntiiess of the 
nun’s rem.irk, told him to wait, and, lighting 
the lamp m the suigery, cut the eiiveloiie 
with a spaltila and drew out the letter. 

“1)|',AR .Sir, My niece, Miss Vivienne 
f'licy, has been taken suddenly .'incl sc-riously 
ill. I think that she c aught a c hill tw’o days 
ago. 1 shall he glad if you will come at 
onc e and sc?e hei I’aithfully youis, 

“Antiionv Amoory.” 

Jamieson folded up (he letter and thrust it 
between the leaves of the ledger on the desk. 
Calling to the groom, and telling him that he 
would be with him in a few minute.s, he went 
upstairs to dress with professional resigna¬ 
tion, for Amoory’s house was fully five miles 
from King's Mailing. 

It was jiast micinight when the dog-cart 
which had been sent for Jamieson turned in 
at the winding drive leading through pine- 
woods to the house. 'I’he doctor had been 
meditating on the nature of the case before 
him. Anthony Amoory, Esquire, was an 
old gentleman who had but lately settled in 
the neighbourhood, and had already won for 
himself an eccentric reputation. He was a 
great collector of china and old books, and 
was also reported to be a leading authority 
on the ancient civilizations of the 
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Jamieson was not iinflattered at being sum¬ 
moned to attend the nii:ce of so interesting 
and cultured a gentleman. King'.s Mailing was 
not noted for intelligence, and Jamieson found 
himself in danger of jntelluetual starvation. 

The house was long and low. painted 
white, with I'Veneh shutters <iver the upj)er 


Jamieson was in the act of scratching the 
monkey’s head wlun he heard a slight cough 
behind him, and, turning, di.sfsjvcred a very 
good-looking old gentleman smiling gravely 
and holding out his hand. 

“ Dr. Jamieson, 1 believe.” 

The doctor ran his eyes curiously over the 
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windows. Jamieson was met by a man¬ 
servant at me porch and ushered across 
the hall into tin* library, where a shaded l.imp 
was burning. .’I'he room ajijie.iled to him 
instantly as the haunt of a man of unusual 
culture and of eccentiic tastes. It was not 
every scholar who kept a monkey in an 
ornamental tub in one corner of his sanctum, 
a cage full of white rats on the table by the 
window, with several trays of Assyrian tablets 
waiting to be deciphered when the archaic 
inclination stirred in the scholar, 


figure of ilic ni.in before him. If he had 
espected to behold ,iii aged and ape-faced 
p;Uii:ir< h with diiU nails and slovenly clothes, 
lie was m every way disappointed of the 
vision Anthony Amoor> was a plump and 
I>eaf li faced old gentleman with fine white 
hair, dressed in perfect taste, and boasting 
more the air of a retired general than a 
decipherer of cuneiform inscriptions. 

“ I regret having been compelled to dis¬ 
turb you, sir, .If such an hour.” 

Jamieson liowod in his grave and re-strained 
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fasliion. The old gentleman’s voice was 
peculiarly refined and sym[)athetic. He 
reminded the doctor of some old Fren<'h 
grandee whose very clothes smelt of couitesy. 

“ It is no trouble, 1 assure you; we 
doctors-” 

The white-haired Assyriologist cut him 
short with a delxmair wave of the hand. 

“ Jsxactly, .sir ; you are excellent fellows. 
Wc value you when we are in trouble. My 
niiTc, Miss drey, has bc'come alarmingly 
unwell- a chill, 1 susfiect, due to a motoi- 
drivc after tennis. I shall lie grateful if you 
will see her at once.” 

He turned and bowed Jamieson towards 
the door with an espi jssion of courtly eon 
cern that could brook no cfihenieral delay. 
'J'he doctor saw an elderly woman in a while 
cap and a black gown waiting for him in the 
hall. He imagined her to be the hoiise- 
kee|x;r, and the surmi.se proved correr t. 'I he 
woman led him up the stairs, wheie armour 
anti many rare prints and pictuies hung u|)on 
the walls, ami along a gallery limsl with 
carved < bests, armoires, and ml.iid (abim is 
She stopped before a door, knoekt;d, and 
entered. Jamieson followed her, tieadmg 
softly despite his powerful bulk, quietly alert 
after the habit of his profession. 

The room wa.s a large one, and dei orated 
in a medieval spirit. 'I he w'ooden bed was 
covered with a green canopy embroidered 
with scarlet flowei.s, a carved hutch st.mding 
at the foot thereof. 'I'he walls were draped 
with tapestry : the polished floor sjjread with 
blight-coloured rugs and furs A st.uidard 
lamp of wrought iron, sluuled bv a crimstm 
shade, stood beside the bed. 

Jamieson, his professinn.d sanily a little 
startled by his surrounding.s, .saw a girl b.ng 
under the emViroideretl coverU't, her black 
hair loo.se upon the pillow, the flushed oval 
of her face shining up at him under the 
warm glow of the lamp. Her eye.s, though 
bright witli fever, were full of a wonderiul 
intelligence. She held out her hand to 
Jamieson, and nodding to the housekeeiier 
intimated that she should leave the rc'oin. 

Jamicsson set a chair beside the bed. As 
by habit hi.s fingers had settletl on the girl’s 
wrist and he was looking in her face, noting 
every detail with the eye of a trained olxserver. 
She wa.s very feverish—the hurried, soft- 
waved artery-beat ^old him that. 'I'liere was 
an anxious and wistful expression on her face. 
When she spoke it was with an intense yet 
controlled earnestness ‘that suggested trouble 
rather thari fear. 

“ You aire Dr. Juinieson ? ” 


Yes.” 

“ They tell ihe you are very clever.” 

The flattered mortal smiled gravely. 

“ i lave you seen Mr. Amoory ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did he tell you ai^'thing?” 

Jamieson elevated his eyebrows, but in¬ 
stantly masked any expression of surprise. 

“ Mr. Amoory told me that you may have 
caught a chill,” he answered. 

“ Yes. " 

“ Tennis—and a motor-drive afterwards?” 

“Ves, two days ago.” 

“ I hope I sliall soon set the matter at 
rest.” 

peculiar expiession of relief spread itself 
over the guTs face. .She glanced towards the 
door, desiring Jamieson to call the house- 
kccpcr in again from the gallery. He did so, 
and then ictmned to the bed, taking out his 
lI'eriiKimeter anil laying his stethoscope on 
the fable beside him. He began to‘question 
licr as to luT svmptoms and the onset of her 
illness. I'he giil answered him very frankly, 
fixing het eyes on his, and watcliiiig his face 
null spiritual mteiitness. Jamieson, accus¬ 
tomed to register swilt and instinctive im- 
pifssioii-. of the jisychological phenomena of 
life, felt, though !• * knew not why, that the 
.\ssyrioli)gisi's niece was concealing some¬ 
thing fiom him while pretending to offer him 
the untarnished truth. 

Jamieson proi ceded to examine her, the 
grave lines of his strong face .seeming to 
glow more marked as he leant over.the bed 
with his broad hack to the lamp. A .slight 
(onir.uiion of the brows suggested th.it he 
was puzzled. Heart and lung.s were sound 
enough ; he had suspected pneumonia, but 
found no single physical sign to betray its 
prescnie. Hysteria, that great mimic of 
other dise.ises, siigge.sted itself to him for the 
moment. He studied the girl’s face with his 
keen and searching eyes, but confessed that 
she did not conform to the hysterical type. 
Five degrees of fever were against the 
hypothesis. 

“ You are sure that you have no pain any 
where ? ” he asked, laying his hand uiKin her 
shoulder. 

.She smiled at him and put ^her fingers to 
her forehead. 

“ Only here,” she answered. 

Jamieson’s eyes had cast a rapid glance at 
her forearm, lie thrust back the.lace sleeve 
of her nightdress suddenly, disclosing several 
needle punctures in the skin, and a red flush 
below the hollow of the elbow. 

• **Pitrdftrt TnftiMifaiiti'nrr these ? " 
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She had coloured confusedly, conscious of 
the questioning stare of his keen eyes, the 
alertness of his critical intelligence Her 
lips quivered. Jamieson saw a slight shadow 
as of pain flit across her face. She was con¬ 
cealing something. Of that he felt assured. 


stood grave-fared beside her. The look was 
full of a swift and wist (til apiical that puzzled 
while it compelled his sympathy. 

“ You will see mv uncle again ? ” 

“ Yes." 

“Am I very ill?” 



RACK. 

“ I had neuralgia some tlays ago 

“Yes?” 

She turned restlessly in the bed, avuiding 
his eyes instinctively. 

“ 1 took morphia-” 

“ Morphia! ” 

“ Ye.s. It was foolish of me, but the pam 
was so had. I used a hypodermii, syringe. I 
will not do it again.” 

Jamieson was feeling her forearm with his 
fingers, still watching her narrowly, sensible 
of a suspicious sympathy drawing him 
towards his patient. He was the more 
convinced that she was concealing something 
from him, and the .situation baflied his 
decision for the moment. Amoory’s niece 
turned her head and looked at him as he 


Jciinicson pmsed up Ins lips .ind glanced 
at her tentalivi.ly 
“ You .ire feveiish.’’ 

“ \'es.” 

“Try and sleefi , 1 will ".lc you again early 
in the morning ” 

Jamieson desi ended the stairs, feeling like 
a man ehalK ngeu by some problematical 
lesiKJiisibility. .\ntlioiiy .Amooiy was waiting 
for him in I he library, wandering restlessly 
about the room A jjot of strong coiTee 
stood on the tabli', with choiee china, and 
a ease of evcellenl cigars. The elder man 
pointed Jamieson to a chair, closed the door, 
and began to pour iJut the coffee. 

“ ^^’(•ll, sir ? ” he said, with llie air of a man 
under severe and .stoic^^lf-rcstraint, 
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Jiunicson took a cij'ar from the case that 
the Assyriologist offered him, shot a kceji 
glance at Amoory as he lit a match, and held 
it with steady hand. 

“Miss drey has a high temperature,” ho 
said. 

The Assyriologi.st .sighed, and fumbled with 
the cigar-ca.se. 

“She tells me that she has taki-n morphia.” 
“ What > ” 

“ There are puncture marks in hei right 
fureaim.” 

Amoory had turned , liis refined fac< was 
while and under strain. 'I'he two men eyed 
each other a monnml in silcm e, the strong 
intellect in cithei ket-nly on tin- alert 

“Well, sn said the ehler man, tnriiing 
aside with a ileep drawing ol the hre.itli 
Jamieson, still haftletl, watilnd Amoor> 
with I'ritical intentness 

“ [’’rankly-” he began. 

“ My niece’s condition puzzles )ou 
“ lisacllv.” 


above his firm, clean-cut mouth. His grey 
eyes glistened. He faced Jamieson without 
flinching, squaring his shoulders, and speak¬ 
ing with the incisive brevity of a man sure of 
his own convictions. 

“ I will tell you, sir, frqm what my niece is 
.suffering." 

|aniie.son bit his rig.ar and looked curiously 
at Amoory. 

“ From scpticiemia blood-poisoning.” 

“ What ? ” 

“ .SeptK lemia, sir. Ask me no questions for 
the moment. If necessary -which God 
forbid 1 will tell you m due course how 
she contracted the disease.” 

Jamieson, startled out of his professional 
< onqjosiire, laid his i igar aside, drankMowna 
cup of black < ofTee, and stood up so as to 
tai c the Assyriohjgist 

“Do you know, sii, w'hat 3 'ou arc talking 
about?” he asked, with blunt brevity. 

“IVrfielly.” 

“ .\nd those needle marks?” 


“'rhaiiks, sir, j’ou aie an honest man ” 
Amoory had tumid again. His mililaiy 
moustache seemed to bustle .ilmost fu n i l> 
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The i lder man’s i jes flashed a look at the 
doi'tor’s l.u’e. 

“Dr. Jamieson,” he said, “need 1 remind 
you that I am a gentleman and a man of 
honour? 1 know something of medicine, 
though you may believe me a mere collector 
of (.yhndeis and cmuis. 1 am trusting you, 
.uid I desire you to trust me 
m return, to put faith in my 
assurances. [ tell you that 
iny nicce is suffering from 
septicaemia- - blood-poisoning 
—call It what you will. *' Are 
you willing to take my diag- 
iiosi.s on oath, and act upon 
it, or arc you not ? ” 

Jamieson’s strung face 
looked grim. 

“ It IS not usual, .sir,” he 
said, “ for a doctor to lake his 
diagnosis from a layman.” 

“ Not usual, sir, no. But 
in this case the layman knows 
more than the physician.” 

Jamieson picked up his 
• igar, knocked off the ash, 
relit it, and smoked reflec¬ 
tively. He was attempting 
to master the spirit of an¬ 
tagonism that the elder man’s 
attitude tended to inspire, 
and to grapple the extra¬ 
ordinary problem with whir h 
he was confronted. The 
trend of the interview was 
against aU the instincts of his 
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scientific training. He began to wonder 
whether Amoory wa.s mad, and whether he 
was justified in accepting so peculiar a 
responsibility. 

“ If you would be more frank with me, sir,” 
he said, “ my position would be easier.” 

The Assyriologist nodded sympathetically. 

“ 'I’lie question is, sir,” he answered, “ are 
you willing to trust me or not ? T have made 
my ap|K;al to you as man to man. I( you 
doubt my sincerity- then I can say no more.” 

Jamieson glanced at the elder man’s face. 
Its expression of sorrowful resenc mo\cd 
him strangely. * 

“I will accept the responsibility,” he .said. 

Amoory held out his hand with a brave 
smile. • 

“You shall not regre-t it,” he answered; 
“as a man of honour, I promise you that ” 

Within ten minutes Jamieson w'as on^ the 
road again to King’s Mailing, with the dim 
clouds scudding over the starless sky and the 
wind roaring through the woods with .1 fic-rce 
and melancholy abandonment. 1 Kmse dark¬ 
ness hid the road save where the light from 
the carriage lamps fell hcfoic them in double 
beams 'I'liegroom ajipeared tiled and surly 
and disinclined to gossip. Jamieson, button 
ing up his great-eoat to the chin, lay back m 
the dog-i'art deep in thought. 

A jicculiar feeling of dissatisf,-n tion settletl 
gradually ufxm him. lb; W'.is ncilhei a 
superstitious being nor a man given to si nsa 
tional lines of thought, yet the sense of iloiibt 
and of restlessness increaseil in him as he 
saw the^ark trees waving in the wind. '1 he 
night was full of the hoarse mystery ol the 
unknown. Its troubled turbulence seemed 
to exaggerate the [leculiar impressions that the 
scenes at Firlands had wrought upon Jamie- 
.soii's .scientific and level conscioustu ss. He 
found himself wondering again whethei 
Anthony Amoory was mad, and whethei u 
was not his duty to inssst upon the immediate 
advice of an experienced consultant. Many 
bizarre and extravagant jio.ssibilitii's flitted 
through the doctor's brain. He recalled 
certain sensational tales th.it he had read in 
a conteinjjurary maga/.inc, descnliing the 
IKTilliar and exciting exjicriciK'es of an 
impo.ssibre and priggish young physu Kan. 
It was two in the morning, when all life is 
at low ebb. Jamieson felt the cold striking 
him even through his hc.ivy coat. The moan¬ 
ing of the wind was enough to make any man 
miserable and credulous at surb un hour. 

The familiar glint of the bottles in the 
surgery and the warm glow of the lamp 
recovered Jamieson from his temporary 
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de[)ression. He had ordered the groom to 
wait, intending to return immediately to 
Firlaiuls. iaghting the glass spirit-lamp he 
sterilized his syringe and needles, took two 
bottles of serum from his instrument cabinet, 
and made up a mixture of carbolic acid and 
(luinme. Finally he filled up a telegram 
form inslriK-ting a well-known firm in T.ondon 
to dis|>aieh several phials of antistreptococcus 
serum by special messenger to King’s Mailing. 
Knocking up Ins groom, who slept in a cottage 
off the stahle-yard, Jamieson told the man 
to scml off the telegram a.s .soon as the jwst- 
oflice was open, aiul to meet the midday 
tiains at Mailing .Station till the special mes- 
sengiT armed from town. 'J’he doc tor was 
tnisimg to the information Amoory had 
given him. For the moment there was 
nothing more that ho could do. 

I.imie.soii’s spirits rec'overed theii vigour 
as he dibve Imk again through the woods 
to .Amocjry's liou.se His thoughts reverted 
Irom ihc jjeculur jieisoii.dity of tlic Assyri¬ 
ologist to the sensitive and wistful fac’c of 
liie gill lying in the great bed in the lapes- 
tiK'd hedroom. Kveii beic he was met by 
inysieij', but by a mystery that did not lack 
in (harm. J.imieson felt a |)e«'uliar sympathy 
diawiiig him tciwarils Amoory’s niece, even 
though he vv.is I'onvmci-d I liat she was con¬ 
cealing soiiielhing from his knowledge. Her 
cve-s were the eyes of .a hiavc and iin.selfish 
vvcjiii.ui .Slie seemed to possi-ss that magic 
iinapprout hafileness tli.il cliar.'u ti‘ri/,es those 
women who build up the ideals of the; race. 
J.miicson fell maikcdly .itliactcal towards her, 
and siirldeiily concerned m the danger that 
schemed to ihrc.itfn Iwr \ sense of elation 
woke in him as he icali/cd that he was to 
ch.impion her iig.iinst disease. What if old 
Aiiiooiv vveie iiiaci, lu' (amieson was not 
a ni.'ui to he fiighlined hy any fear of in- 
c.apac’ity' He was .ilive, ca|»able, clever to 
his linger li])s, insiiiH'l with all that splendid 
mfelhgc-iu e that has compelled Nature to 
unlock lic ‘1 sec rets to the passionate [latienc-e 
of man 

Amoory was walking to and fro rcistlessly 
in the* hall when the dog cart stopped before 
the vvhite-fionted bouse. He gave; Jamieson 
.1 haiiil-gri[> I hat bespoke his gratitude to the 
younger in.in for the trust he was willing to 
act ord him. 

\’<m are soon hack,” he said. 

Jamiesejn, who was still studying the 
sc holar with a view to discovering symptoms 
of mental aberration, pulled off bis gloves 
and laid h's great-coat'across i chair. 

“ 1 have some scrum with me,” he said. 
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••and I have wired to town for more You 
see, sir, 1 am ready to follow out your sugg».*s- 
tioiis consnentioiisly.” 

Ainoory, whose refined and clever face 
begun to betray signs of the spiritual torment 
he was suffeting, uieonipunied Jamieson to 
the gallery, where the housekeeper was 
waiting. 

“ Jamieson ' ” he said, laying his hand pn 
the doctor’s shoulder. 

“ Yes, sir. ’ 

“ \'oii shall not regri t tliLs." 

“ I hojie not," retorted the doctor, bluntly. 
“ T am not a man who goi s bark upon my 
word ’’ 

Jamieson followed the housekei’per into 
the ta|>estricd bedroom, his eyes glancing 
wuth critical eagerness at tlH> face ii|K)n the 
[lillow. The elieek.s were more flushed, the 
e)es brighter th.m befote, the lips looking 
like threads of scailet when c<»ntrasied with 
the black masses of the girl’s h.iir. She 
smiled as Jamieson crossed the room 
towards her. Already she had discovered a 
sense of lelief in the presein e of this gr.ne 
fared m.in with the <lrti rmmetl 
moulh aiul tlu- w.iii hful eyes 


though possibly his mind was biased by senti¬ 
ments nion* subtle and saving in their source. 
'I’hey were ansious days for Jamieson and for 
Amoory—days when the fever ran in flood 
and the ht-avy eyes and flushed fare, the 
hurrying puNe and the rapid breath, seemed 
to threaten ultimate d&feat. 

It was the nioining of the fourth day when 
Jamiestin, pale, and tiled about tbe eyes, 
came ilown from the siek-room to find 
Aiiuiory \\aiting for him in the hall. 'I’he 
sdiolai’s ey»-s weie turned to tlie yo^mger 
man with a s[)e< ies of dr)g-like ajipeal. I le 
looked thin and hagg.ird, shrunken about 
the shoiiMers The air of spruce and 
militarv well being w.is in abeyance, as 
tlioiigli the tiivial nirelie.s of life had lo.st 
tlieir le.ist signifuance. 

“\'.J1, sir. well?” 

'J'heie w.is a glint as of triumphant hope 
in Jamieson's e\cs. He appeared composed 
ancl fonlideiil despite the tired lines about 
his mouth 

” 1 think thill wc shall win,’’ he said. 

“ Ah'" 


“ How good of you to come 
again so soon I " 

Jamieson sealed liimself be¬ 
side the bed. 

“I am so sorry to give jou 
so imuh triiiihle.” 

“ Believe me, it is no trouble." 

‘M'ou h.ave seen Mr. Amoory 
again ?” 

“ Yes " 

“ How does he seem ? ’’ 

•■Much woriied about you 
as is only natural." 

She Miiiled wistfiill', and kiid 
her hand on Jamieson’s arm 

“ You must do your best foi 
me for his sake,” she saiil, 
simply 

‘ ‘ For your own sake, M iss 
Grey,” he retorted, his strong 
fare fliishin' curiously before 
her eyes 

I’hree days p.issed. Jamieson 
of King’s Mailing made frequent 
pilgrimages to the white hoii.se 
cloistered amid its firs. Anthony 
Amoory would aieet him with an 
aii.\ious face and a sad courtli¬ 
ness that conquered the younger 
man’s suspicions. Jamieson 
began to confess to a strong 
lilting - 'for the A^syrjologist, 
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“The lemijerature ih down, and there 
have been no more rigors. Miss Grey has 
been sleeping well. 'I’he worst seems iiast.” 

Amoory’s figure seemed to recover its 
erectness of a .sudden. He walked to the 
window, turned, and strode Ixick again,’ 
jingling his keys in his yxicket, his inmis- 
lachios twitching, hi-s step light and almost 
boyish. 

“Thank Heaven !” he said, with jx'culiar 
em[)hasis. “You h.i\e done well, [aniiesoii: 
1 do not know how I shall be able to thank 
you.* 

There was .silence between tlu-iiP loi 
ii moment. Then .Amooiy, si|iiaiing bis 
shoulders, walked to the h.ill window ag.un 
and looki^l out into the garden. 

“Jamieson'” be said, cuilly, o^er his 
shoulder. 

“ ^'es.” 

“I promised >oii an i-\j)lanalion." 

A strangi’ smile passed o\ei the uniiigii 
man’s face, as though it had been louebed by 
a beam of sunlight. 

“ Miss (he) h.as asked me to piomise- 
he began. 

“Hey -what?” 

Amoory had swung round with an aliTl 
stare. 

“'I’hal I would ask you no ([iieslions." 

“No (jnestioiis' ” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, sir, well?” 

“I acce|)ted hei ilemaiid." 

“ You did ? ” 

“ Uin'onditionally.” 

'I'he Assyriologist’s face betra)ed the woik 
ing within him of some deep emotion. I le 
fingered his chin, looked at Jamieson rellei- 
tivcly under his grizzled brows, and smiUsl, 
with a .softening of his clean-cut mouth that 
was almost womanly. 

“Jamieson,” he .said, “that girl has the 
courage of a Christian martyr. 1 suppose 1 
must hold you Ixiund by yonr promise.” 

“ 1 am content,” said the younger man, 
simply. 

“So am I, sir. Nor shall I forget the way 
that you have trusted me.” 

It was early in May, with the countryside 
green vrtth the returning spring, when 
Vivienne walked once more in her garden 
amid the fir-woods. Jamieson still jiersisted 
that her convalescence was not complete, 
and Vivienne, despite the ripening colour on 
her cheeks, was content to humour him in 
the deception. Anthony Amoory had opened 
his heart to the younger man’s friendship, 
and offered to teach him many things con 


coining the dim and distant East. Even the 
gossips of King's Mailing came to hear that 
young Jaiiiii'soii was compromising his 
[irecious liberty. 'I’hey .scoffed at the sug¬ 
gestion that the doctor drove daily to T^'ir- 
lands hir the purpose of being initiated into 
the mysteries of A.ssyrian cylinders. Several 
of his fcmitiine ac(|uuintunces had noticed 
tli.it J.miieson was iK).ssessed by a di.straught 
and mtorestmg melancholy. It was stated 
.ilsn tliat Anthony Amoory's niece was an 
lu'iress, and, of course, “young Jamieson” 
w.is a 111.111 with a fuliire. 

.\ni inteiestetl sjiiiister who had been 
faMuiied with a glimpse of a corner of the 
I' II lands gaiden one Alay evening would ha\c 
(li.igiiosi'd the dottor''s disease with no great 
ditliculty. Vivienne was lying in a ba.sket- 
(hair iiiuler a laluiintiin, dres.sed in white 
liiu'ii, a red s.idi .abiail her waist, and a 
sc.irleC (iisliion uiuUt Iiei glossy hair. She 
Ind .1 l)()i)k in her laj); a gati-legged table, 
with (lioier I hma llurcon, was beside her. 
Jaimi-son sat f.u mg hei on a garden chair, 
looking very giavi' and li.inilsome, Ins eyes 
lisi'd upon Miss \i\ienne with a mekmclioly 
stisulf.istiu-ss that was Rinark.ibly esiiri ^.'ive. 

I he gill shiln il the red cushion iiiidei hci 
head, .mil looked dreamily at the evening sky. 

“ \\ h\ do you wish to hi' told the truth ? ’’ 
slie asked, turning the piigi-s of the book 
inei haiiu all\, and smiling einginatieally to 
herself the while. 

lamieson rested liis elbows on liis knees. 

“ 1 nia\ ilaim .some pinilege, may I not?” 
he said, leM ieiitly i noiigh, 

“ Yes, to lu smi‘ ” 

“ ^’olIr illness still puzzles me ” 

“ .\nd \om iiiolessioiial vanity bridles at 
the thought ? ” 

“ No , not that ” 

“ Well > " 

“It is beiaiise 1 believe the secret will 
leai h me to honour )ou the more.” 

A'lvieiiiie turned her eyes suddenly to 
Jamieson's face. He was Uioking at her 
very eariiestiv, his strong and nervous hands 
clasiierl between his knees. His fa«;e betrayed 
all that w.ns m his heart. No great penetra¬ 
tion was needed to fithoni the dei»lh.s of his 
ilesire. \ iv leiine rose up suddenly from her 
ch.ui, blush mg slightly, an<l putting back her 
blai k hair with her h.mds. 

“ I think you deserve to be trusted,” she 
said. 

“ 'I'hank you.” 

“('onie. I will show you the skeleton in 
the cupboard.” * 

She crossed the garden, enleied the house, 
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and led Jamieson up the stairway and along 
the gallery to the western wing. Taking a 
key from her |X)cket sin: unlocked the door 
of a room at the end of the gallery, passed 
in, and beckf)ned 
to him to follow. 

Pu/zlcd, and not a , « 

little astctni.shed, he s’." 

found himself in . 
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w’hat appeared to he a haeleiiologieal 
lalH)r,it(»ry, lighted hy a 'Skyhghl in the roof. 
An incubator stood in one corner. The 
long table was littered with scii-nlil'H’ instru- 
ments, a microsrofie, culture tubes, glass jars, 
and the like. Against one wall stood a 
booki'ase filled with the latest scicntilic woiks 
in all languages, (’ases of micros<-opic slides 
and sjiecimen hotiles were ranged on shelves 
around the walls. 

Jamieson turned to the girl with a pu//lcd 
smile. “ ^ 

“ Your aanctum ? ” he a.skcd. 


“ Ah ! ” 

She leant against the table, her hands 
playing with the chain of amethysts that 
hung down over her bosom. 

“My uncle has been a 
student of liacteriology for 
yeats,” she said, speaking 
a little hurriedly and look¬ 
ing in Jamieson's face; “it 
has been a great secret, 
known only to a few chosen 
friends. Mr. Amoo^y has 
studied for years on the 
( ontincnt.and learnt much 
from I'astcur at Paris, flis 
great work has been the 
attempt to psoduce an 
antitoxin that would react 
against tetanus. For years 
[ have followed him in his 
wxak.” 

.She stopped, drew in her 
hri-ath, and looked ([ues- 
tioningly at Jamieson. An 
expression of partial be¬ 
wilderment still [xissessed 
the m.in’s face. He stood 
with his aims folded, re¬ 
garding the girl with 
cm ions intentness. 

“ My uncle made many 
serums,” she continued. 

“ Yes ; I understand.” 
“He worked on Pa.s- 
teur's line.s, and fully be¬ 
lieves that he Was suc¬ 
ceeded. He experimented 
first uixm animals, and 
then -upon himself.” 

Jamieson’s face was very 
gr.a\e 

“Upon himself?” 

“Yes. After tre.atmont 
SAiij.’ with his serums he inocu¬ 

lated a wound in his foot 
from a sliong cultme of tetanus Imilli.” 

“ And the result ? ” 

“ He escafH'd unharmed.” 

.‘'he leant her hands upon the table and 
stood leaning hack a little, propping herself 
upon her arms. There was an expression of 
great eaineslness Ufxjn her fitce, a warm glow 
of womanly enthusiasm that was utterly heroic. 

“ 1 think it is a noble work,” she said, “ to 
strive to save one's fellow's from the grip of 
some terrible disease.” 

Jamieson bowed his head in acriuiescence. 

“ My uncle wished for a further experi- 
meiil.” 




AN ORDEAL OF FAITH. 


“ Yes.” 

“ To test his conclusions.” 

“ I understand.” 

“ I oflered myself.” 

“ You! " 

“ Yes. He wohUI -not hear of it at first, 
but at last I succeetled in persuading him. 
'I’hat was the beginning of my illness.” 

Jamieson stood looking at her with a 
.species of w’ondeiiiig homage. Her courage 
seemeil to hold itself in no vain I'onceil, and 
her divine modesty was an example to the 
god?. 'I'o Jamieson her youth and beauty 
seemed to I'ry out against so ha/arrlbus a 
sacrifice W,i.s such nobleness to be 
crucified in sucli a cause? 

“ ^Vell,’ ” he said, (jiiielly. 

.She loused herself and continued 

“.My unde m.i(lc what he i.illid 
‘a gross and criininal iiliindci 

“Ah’’ 

“ 1 was to be protected with ^ 

his serums previous toinoiu 

“ I Iis serums had bi come 1 

contaminated.” m 

“(Contaminated''' M 

“After two m M 

jections 1 became veiy 
fcveri.sh. He examined tlie 
serum underl]u‘imeros( ojie, 
and found that he had in 
jeeted a rulturc of lodi 
my blood.” 

Shojiulted, looked up at 
Jamieson, and smikd. lb 
was leaning forw.uil slighth 
with an expression of devout 
dread upon his face, realizing. 
a.S he did, the peiil that she » 

had tempted. 

“Now - you undeistand’” 

Almost instinclivelv he 
bowed to her, as though the 
knightly spirit of pure manhood ui him 
constrained him to the homage. 

“ I understand,” he said, slowly. 

“^'ou were very good -and patient with 
me.” 

“Th.'fnk you.” 

“ Had I died, my uncle would have con 
fessed everything. 'I'he shanie of it would 
have killed him.” 

She gave a low, tremulous laugh, movi-d 
away from the table, and half tinned to 


look at the books in the great bookca.se, 
Jamieson, his lace like the face of a fanatic, 
started towards her and stretched out his right 
hand. 

“ Vivienne! ” 

She turned again, looking ahno.st frightened, 
and stood with her hand.s over her heart. 

“ Ves,” she said. 

“ I’roinise me-” 

“What shall I promi.se you?" 

“ That you will never risk your life again. 
Heavens ' It would be sicrilcgc. Von will 
piomisc me this? ” 

.She gave a .shy and tremulous little laugh, 
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(olommg, and lioldmg herself .somewhat aloot 
from him 

“ I suiipose I must make you the promise,” 
she said. 

“ I claim it yes; and I would ask more.” 

.\ml, since he had saved her life, who 
was In tter fitted to cherish it than young 
Jamieson o( King's Mailing? 
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S shar}) as a needli' ’ is an t-x- 
prL-ssion that comes leadily 
enough to tlu* tongue when 
speaking of anylln'ng that [iiu-ks 
or stings, but in reality tlie 
needle is an alto- 
gether inadef|iiate 
standaid for eoin 
parison with th<‘ 
inslrunients th.il 
N.itiire fashions 
Although our know - 
ledge of the mis 
uplihid Use of .1 
needle-point may 
painfully impress iis 
with a belief in its 
e\t ceding sharp¬ 
ness, yet, in tiuth, 
most of the jirieks 
and stings that we 
reeene when tres¬ 
passing into the 
domains of the 
]ilant and insect 
world are inflicted with much shariiei 
ments. How much shaipoi 
to show in the course of 
this article. 

'fo commence with, 
may take some coin|Kira- 
ti\ely large evamples' from 
the plant world. J’A'erybody 
who has gathered goose 
bcriies has made some con¬ 
siderable ac(|uaintanee with 
the piickles that so [RTtina- 
ciously defend the bram lies 
of those bushes. Vou may 
exercise every care as the 
fingers appn>.ich the prickles, 
but so sure as yqu diiectly 
touch the tip of one of them 
you immediately reali/ie that 
It has- penetrated the flesh. 

You might touch a needle- 
pofht, mai^. times with the 


same iiressure and yet receive no wo’und. 
'I’he reason is not far to seek, since, although 
the gooseberry prickle is thicker than a needle 
immediately below the point, yet at its very 
tip it IS diawn much finer. In Kigwi i 1 have 

endeavoured- to 
show this by fihoto- 
graphing lhe.se 
objects together, 
magnified about 
twenty five diaipe- 
ter.s. In the centre 
is shown the point 
of a new No ij 
needle, so that it 
is what would be 
termed a “ fine ” 
needle. On the 
right of it is the 
tip of the goose- 
berr) prickle. A 
glance at the two 
.shows that the 
point of the»needle 
IS much blunter 
On the left of the 
photogi<i[)h, too, a rose jirickle is shown, and 
the lip of this is seen to be 
even sharjier than that from 
the gooseberry tree. 

Ciooseberry and rose 
prickles, though, are giants 
amongst this order of 
vveapon.s, as may be proved 
by glancing at Fig. 2 , where 
a sting of the'nettlc is shown 
magnified at the .same rate 
as the ])revious examples. 
Mere we have but a stiff, 
tiny hair, with its tip closed 
by a minute bulb tumeil 
■slightly to ope side. It might 
be thought that this latter 
feature would hinder its 
penetrating powers; but at 
the slightest touch this end- 
bulb breaks off, and then 




F'lj;; I 1 liL pruLIcNof iIk ruM.* .uitl li sli.irpor juniits 

llititi •! liiK iKciilLA' h Is 'liiuun IjLtHci II t)u in. 'I'lny iirc liuro 
iiMi!Mil * d nl)*h 


insiiii- than llial of the prickle. 
I will endeavour 



Fitf. 9.^Th« tiny sting of the nettle ih a siilT, 
lube like hair loaded with frirmic acid. It in 
shown here inagnihefl to srale with Fig. t. A 
glance nt the Figa. will e^p1ain how it is that 
the iietil«-siing so pe.idily peiietrateh the Hi&li. 
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the sharp, open lube becomes a veritable 
poison fang and punctures the skin, the 
pressure upon tlio hair forcing up through 
the tube the acrid fluid vvhich is stored in 
a rusenoir at its swollen base. In this w.iy 
the poison enters rfhe wound, and thus the 
[lainful inflanmiation* produced by a ncttli- 
sting is brought about. 

We may now, for comparison, turn from 
the sting of the nettle to that of the was]), aiul 
.s(i learn how two similarly cftective dcJences, 
ill the plant and insect woilJ respectively, arc 
liroiTght about by entirely different nuMiis, 
although the .same |X)ison is used in'both 
cases. 

In illustration Kig. 3 is shown .i dissei lion 
of the singing {xirts of a w.isp’s anatomy, 
whiuh is again magnified m the .same propoi- 
tions as tlie pievions examples. In the cenlri' 
is a dark coloured horny sheath along .whieli 
the two linei d.uts (seen on each side) \\«ak 
alternately, and at the b-uk of these aie two 



^ —The anatomy of a wasp's stinK~ i4nifie<l 
riiarnctvrs '1 he <1 irlt • •'ilounti i>h|»M l in llie niilrt is iIk 
sheathi to iMlicr sm!c arc ih* pic-rtiiiA tl.irisp \ iiiitl 
site iMio scrisiiixe ft I hi t! iris anti sh« ,iili Lorisiiitiii 

the tiny stiiijf tli.u the wa^p ]>riitriiilcs 

sensitive feelers. Again, in I'ig. 4 » 
view is given of a similar set of organs, but in 
this case they are those of the (pieeii wasp. 

When the was[» uses its sling the sheath 
and darts penetrate the flesh tiigether, the tip 
of the *sheath entering first. 'I’he daits are 
beautifully grooved t«i lit the sheath, and 
when in contact with it form a kind of tube 
through which the poisonous formic acid is 
conveyed. Whi-n the sling is inserted in the 
flesh these darts work forwsard alternately 
along the sheath, the poison being pumped 
into the wound by this action. Also, the 
tips of the darts are provided with barbs 



1^ \ Mill MlWili till sillier ol till W.lsp, ultlllll- 

iiclv lor litUiKi, but liir ils niuiiil liiiiLtiuii- iKK 

<)i IHf'itiM); nia^iiilicil tv\Lni)-ft\i diiUiH u t** 


wlmh rc.idily ]H'imit ihem to peixlr.iU the 
flesh, but impede then wilhdrawjl. A gl.ince 
.It ^'ig. 5 will e\f)l.iin this 'I he tip of the 
riglil hand dait in l''ig 3 is tliere shown 
magnified about ihiee 
hundred and lift\ ilia- 
meteis 'riu-|)rt sen* c 
of till sc b.'irlis .dsf) (A 
pl.iins how It IS th.it 
sometimes the stings 
of w.isps ari' left stu k 
ing in the wound. 

In the latter c .ise it 
Is said that the wasp 
dies. While some 
w.isps doiilitli ss meet 
their death m this 
tashion, yet I am in- 
ilineil to think that 
m.inv who lose then 
sting, 01 a pail ol it, 
live afii rwards to tell 
the talc. When a 
wasp loses Its sling, it 
IS ii ,dly a rase of the 
biter bring bitten 'I he 
real function of these 
barbs is most prolxahl) 
th.at of obtaining a 
firm hold of the 
victim’s flesh, so that 
a good .suiiply of 
poison cun be pumped 



s — I lie lip uf ihi' cbirt' 
H ri ti.1 III'* n^lit of Ki^ ) 
Ml i„*riiiic(l lliitc liiiiidrcd iiiil 
fifi ilianii.ter<s Th« lurh^ 
explain xihy tli<' spiig i* so 
gfun left iiL Okc woui^ 
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up into the wound from the duct in 
which it is stored. 'I’he weapon, therefore, 
IS well designed t<) benefit the wasp com¬ 
munity by impressing upon \ictinis the fact 
that these insects are lK;st left alone. It 
app«‘ars, however, to be a VM‘.i[ion which, 
although rno.st effci tive in practiie, yet has 
its dangers for its p<issessor Has N.ilure, 
tlien, outwitted 

lierself in proiliK - . — - 

ing this w’eapoii ? [ 

Kor it surely cannot Ik 

be dosiiable to 

by ^ 

to 

tips 

h e I) 

minute b.ailjs, .md 
sometimes they aie \ 
quite jilain ; the |L 

sheath also I .S l'‘': 1> - Hh iiMmi'.iinr III .III ilIi 

heavier anil blimler. ,,,, 

'r h e q n e c n , it 

sliould be obseivei does not take the 
same risk that tlie loinmon workeis do, 
for, althoiigli slii- can use lier sling .i> a 
wea|)on of olleiK c, jet she laiely does so, 
she jirefers to use tins organ for its I'limitive 
and moie natural purpose, m/ , egg diqiositmg 

As the social halul of the wasps develojied, 
and the ovqiositor of the workers (wtuih are 
really iinpcrfci't females) lost its pnmitive 
fimi turn, it w.LStlun slowlv evolved into the 
present fighting weapon, and so benefiti d the 
eivmmiinity in another diieetion. Although 
this change may tesull m the oei a-mnal 
death of a worker, vet this may be but one 
weak spot in a si heme which on the whole 
has proved eminently sueeesshil, and m due 
eoiirsi.', when Nature discovers the leakage m 
tins direction, there may follow vvasjis with 
smoother barbs, or, jierhaps, with stronger 
muscles to extricate their darts. 

It may at first . 

seem an extra- H ^ -- 

ordinary change 
from the simple 

to ||B|||||m^BBBM 

complex sting with 

poison-duel, spi^-ci- .. _ ' 

ally barbed darts, 

and levers to work 4 ; . 

them, but really'* it ~ . 

is a very simple one, I 'lu 7 - TWupot .smap.>nsimiU 
for to day there are 


many species of insects that still continue 
to use their ovi[X)sitors in the proper manner; 
and these illustrate how simple the change 
from ovipositor to sting might be. 

An example of this kind is illustrated in 
l''ig. 6, which shows the tail-end of a fly that 
was busily searching the leaves of the plants 
in my garden. As the photograph shows, it 

carries a somewhat 

- . . , .. It formidable weapon 

^ ‘ \ ' and two sensitive 

feelers above this. 

, j This object ahso 
was photographed 
under the same 
magnification as the 
needle - |j«jlnt and 
prickles (Kig. i) ; 
therefore the 
wcafion is seen to 
be a very delicate 
one. If we care¬ 
fully examine this 

- __ __ instniment, how 

MMiiii'iiiiir 111 .III ilIiik iimnii fly in i.jiiiliul Iwt iilv-li' I'VCr, Wl* find that, 

1 li'i «i( Hdsiiifiu «.*;»:•* ll i i 4.1 4. / .u 

Mt. t.riMiiii' like the Still"of the 


l‘‘m 7. 'I'hu lip ol .n Miftpivn similAr to that shown in Kig A, with its 
[Kiris separattiJ and furthfr magnitiedi showing how they resemble 
the ->11115 of U19 wasp. 


posed tj| three ixiils, a sheath .mil two barbed 
darts. In l‘'ig 7 is shown the tip of a similar 
wtiqion willi Us p.iits scjiar.itcd and further 
magnified, whiih will make the arrangement 
more clear. 

Now this weapon is not a sling, for it has 
no |)oison-duel in I’onneetion with if. The 
insei I lhal i.irned it wits an ichneumon fly, 
and It was seeking amongst the [ilaiUs-iii iny 
garden for ]ilumj)-bodied e-itcrpiliars. Its 
mission, on lindiiig tliese, was to alight uiMin 
them and thmsl into their bodies its long, 
stmg-like organ. 'I'he darts then work 
alteinately along the sheath, like those of 
the sting of the wasp, hut, instead of poison 
being [lassed througli the tube, one or more 
eggs would be deposited. In due course 
llicse eggs would hatch, and the young 
maggots would thrive at the expense of their 
caterpillar host, vvliich, although fix'ding 

__ ravenously, yet 

- -—'— —■ i would slowly de- 

. ' '■ I dine; the boarders, 

however, steadily 
grow and fatten. 

(usl when llie cater- 
- pillar’s resources are 

nearly exhausted 
; „j„' ^ ,, V the ichneumon 

. -ua grubs Ivecome full- 

to ih.1t shown in Kig fl, with its fed, and form little 

ed, showing how they resemble 4 ,u« 

iiic wasn. cocoons aoout the 
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Klg. K - An i>i .1 -^.Lw tl) ill (I li •> MW III); it it > tlit 

It.irV cif ims in iw<.in)-li\f <li mu it l•^ 


empty skin of ihcir kite Im^l . iind soon fiom 
tlicse roioons enuT}'*' ii l.imily fil h Inii-iinion 
flics, all turn and icady to imct llu ii inaus, 
and th»ii to sick foi inoic (Mlci[)illais in 
winch to place Ihc'ir c'gj^s 

Here, then, we ha\e .in instance of an 
ovipositoi carrying on its propel liinclion 
Now let us sufipose th.it, as in the cmsc oI tin- 
wasps, a*.oriaI tendeiic i should he csohed 
amongst ic hneumon Hies. 'J'he hahil ot 
thrusting the oiipositor into mc tir>’s heing 
already in evislcaic e would prohahly i.onlinue, 
even though neiileis or workc-rs cMiitually 
might be produced. 'Mien, it while the- 
evolution of the soc'ial habit was ad\ani ing a 
brood should be iiroduced in whic h the 
developing workc-rs had a tc-ndeney to sc-c rete 
an acrid fluid while using ihcir degc-neralmg 
ovi[jositors, and this < haraeterislie woved to 
serve a protccli\e function, the species would 
benefit by this vaiialion, and slowly but 
.surely the po'son-duet would be developed in 
future generations, <ilong willi the adaptations 
of the ovi|iositor to its new function. 'I’h.it 
such a variation might oieur is very probable, 
for many insects secrete acrid fluids when 
egg-depositing. 'I'he gall-flies are familiar 
examples, the various galls and e\cresconec-s 
of trees Ixiing the visible products of the 
work of such fluids. 

The ovipositors of the various saw -flies also 
offer excellent examples of the proper use of 
these organs. In onal it these is Ulu.S'r 
Voi,c.iga.-^a. ^ 


tratod, showing genuine saws and sheaths 
which work in an almost identical manner with 
the sling and ovipositor previoii.sly desciihed. 
Here, howcM-r, a different weapon is needed, 
for the offspring is a vegetarian. The mother 
iiiscit inserts her saws in llie joting bark of 
the* tree and c.irefiilly p].ices her eggs beneath 
it, where they are jiiotccted until they h.atc'h 
out the >oiing larv.x*, whii:h come* forth to 
pre-y upon the licsh gieen leaves. 

In looking at the m.ngnified photograi>hs 
of these inic’ioscopie weapons we are, |H‘rhaps, 
apt to forget then delic'acy. When, thc’ie- 
forc. wi‘ see the captured and angry wasp 
piotuulc its tiiiy slinging organ, let us re¬ 
member tliat it IS not |ust the simple jHiint 
that It sei-nis, but, like* the ovipositor of the 
ii linc-iimon fly .md the saw-fly. coiu|)rises a 
set ol ' bcMutifully i oiislriic fc'd uistniments 
m.ide with .i precision of iiicrhanic'al skill 
that IS m.uvellcius ici c oiitem|)l.Ui‘, c-spc-cially 
when eoiisiclered m relationshi]) with the 
machmeiy that guides then use. 

However, (ora final consicMiation we m.iy 
gl.'incc' at another set of piercing instrutiicnls 

a set which ])robably tcpieseiUs the most 
delicMic- combination of surgical appliaiu'es 
that ihc world h.is ever seen. In this instance 
wi‘ liavc to de.d with mouth-weapons, and 
not those ol the- t.ul end as in ihe pievious 
ev.impics 

III 1 ‘ig. c) aie shown Ihc head and mouth 
|».iilsol ill.it most lormicl.ible of insc'cjt pc*s|s 

lhc‘ mo-,<]uilo Tlu delic ate iiicmtli weaixins 
have- been spic.ad cnit to show tlicjir number, 
.incl the whole is again m.igmlied to scale 
with the needle [lomi iiiicl prickles. Above 
.il>peai p.iil of the auteiin.e, whic'li nc-c'd not 
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concern us; then below these are three 
dark-rolfMired organs. ’I’hc two central ones 
are sensitive feelers, while the lowermost and 
thickest is the flexible proboscis or sucking- 
trunk tlirough which the mosquito imbibes 
human blood ; thia organ also constitutes the 
lower lip of the moutli-parts. 'rhe upper lip 
is seen alxivc the two feelers as a broad, 
sharp, blade like object, and then there remain 
five fine, thread like organs -which, let us 
remember, are here magnified twenty-live 
diameters. These delicate structure.-, arc of 
a very horny consistency, and altliough in 
the illustration they possess .1 w.ivy aii()eai- 
ance, yet, when the p essiirc under wliii-h 
they are held is removed, 
they, together with the upper 
lip, immcdi.itelv straighten 
out and spring back to their 
groove in the piobosi is, and 
lo disappear Irom view'. It 
is m this maimer that the 
female mosquito (for the mali 
does not possess lancets) 
cairies her weapons while 
she gently hums her way on 
her scarth for victims. 

Presently the victim is 
forthi oming, and the lady 
gaily alights upon a selected 
spot. Imiiicdiately the divided 
lij) <»f the proboscis is spie.id 
out upon the vk tim’s skin, 
and fiom betwi-en these suck¬ 
ing lubes appear the upper Iqi 
and the combined five thread¬ 
like organ.s (which aic the stylets anrl lanr-cts), 
and the.se together are driven deeply into the 
flesh, the combined instruments forming a 
most efficient tool, and one of marvellous 
strength considering the delicacy of the iiarts 
that compose it. Compared with thi- sting 
of the wasp it becomes quite a tiny weapon, 
and, as we have seen, it is composed of six 
stylets and lancets, each of which is most 
wonderfully made. In proof of this I have 
photographed (Fig. 10 ) the extreme tip of the 
thread-like organ shown at the top in Fig. 9 
to the same scale as the dart of the wasp shown 
in Fig. 5 . A comparison of the two illustra¬ 
tions will reveal the astonishing delicacy of 
the mosquito’s weapon, yet, delicate as it is, 
it is not the less ■ Skilfully constructed, for, as 
the photograph show.s, it is barbed and 
pointed with the same mechanical precision 
as the wasp’s tiny dart, which, when we 
examined It, we thought a miracle of work- 
manshi. 

Ejuitor drives in her weapons 


the hilt, while the sucking-lobes of the pro¬ 
boscis jiress around the base and greedily 
absorb the blood which the barbed weapons 
cause to flow', the proboscis itself curving out 
at Its centre away froTn the knives, thus 
accommodating itself* to the depth to which 
they descend, and all the while conveying the 
blood upwards. 

.Such, then, is the work of these tiny 
[liercing instruments. However, this is 
not the worst mischief they can ptyform. 
AVh^'ii those delicate lancets are witiidrawn 
they may not only have been the means of 
removing a sm.ill ipiantity of our blood, 
but they ni.iy have left something within 
our Wood — rticy may 
have fonveycil to us the 
terrible malaiia fever. Indeed, 
the mosquitoes of the genus 
(A/w/i/fc/ci) whose mouth- 
parts I havci shown in. the 
last two illustrations are the 
ones that arc responsible for 
the transferring of the para¬ 
site of this fearful disease of 
warm, marshy countries from 
one human being to another. 

'I'he malaria parasite re¬ 
quires the blood of man and 
the stomach of a mosquito to 
complete its development. 
The parasite can reproduce 
itself vegetatively in the blood 
corpuscles of man, and is 
thence transferred* to the 
stomach of the mosquito that 
attacks him , the ijarasilc there completes its 
developmi'nl anrl produces its generation. 
Afterwards the offspring of the parasite is 
r'onveyed to man in the saliva that the mos¬ 
quito secretes when sucking his blood ; and 
so the disease is spread, and the cuiious life¬ 
cycle of the parasite recommenced. 

In conclusion, then, our brief study of 
sharp points has led us to note many curious, 
and 1 trust interesting, aspects of plant and 
insect life; anil when we considei the fact 
that all the marvellous organs whose func- 
tion.s we have glanced at are stqaller, and 
often much Smaller, than a needle-point, 
we shall indeed realize that between Nature’s 
w'ork and man’s there is no comparison. 

I.astly, I desire to acknowledge the kind 
assistance ot Major 1*2. F. Becher, of 
Cheltenham, with the insect di.sscctions 
which I have photographed in Figs. 4 and 8 , 
and also of Mr. R, Hancock, of Stechford, 
Birmingham, with ^> 8 ^ 3 

'"<1 9 . ' 



{•ifi lu — I he csirMiie iipof the ihrr<tc1- 
ike stylet It the top of 1 * 1 ^ g, in.iKniHerl 
o Lhe saiiti scale as 1*1^ Si / tfythrta 
hiiPkhed (UK fifty iliaiiiciers 
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PICTL'RKS FROM THK RKFUSl': JIFAP. 


U\- CARi.n Lwi. 




U. 1*1111 IP AM) HIS MLSPU&l. 

ymna PhitUt bn yVellUrtt ft Hun, lluU 


Mot be hcicc led l)y any oilier artist. The 
home of tins genius- for he cannot be 
classed as anything else - lies on the 
iliniilicr, iind Hull is the nearest town of 
.my iinjioilaiK e. Kasington, the village 
whole Air. P. Loten was born now nearly 
sivty years ago, is on the sea coast, and is 
slicltcreil from the fiirj/ of the ocean by the 
lici'uliar foi Illation of'the coast line. The 
well known .S[)urn Point is only six miles 
aw.iy, w bile the little village is seven miles 
liom the neatest railway station. IJy pro- 
hssioii Mr. l.oten is a [iractifal taxider¬ 
mist, but he delights in the [iroduction of 
[jittiires fioiii all .soits of unpromising 
malcTials birds’ fathers, onion-peel, egg¬ 
shells, fisli-bones, aiul other refuse are hardly 
the kiml of things any ordinary person would 
( hoose if he were asked to reproduce some 
of the beauties of Nature. Yet this is the 
material nut of whii h real works of art are 
pruducid by tins remarkable man. 

“ (-onie inside,’’ was his cordial welcome 
.is I a|>pearcd beJbie the door of Mr. Loten’s 
imi.seum. “ We will sec what we can do for 
vou,’’ he saiil, as I exjilaincd the object of 
my visit ; and as we viewed his various 
treasures in birds and butterflies, I told him 
that I wished to confine niv attention to the 


such remarkable 
patience, com¬ 
bined w’itli an 
artistic faculty for 
arranging details, 
as is displayed by 
Mr. Philip Loten. 
He ha.s devoted 
himself to the 
artistic reproduc¬ 
tion of Nature 
without the use 
of either lirush or 
pencil, with such 
success that hi.s 
ingenuity has re¬ 
sulted in pictures 
so true to life as 
to be ab.solute 
works of art, yet 
made from 
inatori.als whjIcdW 
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A XLAl* <*i MAllUIxr ISII-IU)'I S, r«(>(i'Slir I I S, ONlnN-rLtl, ANU SIKAWS. 
ri hjg WvtUteil <1 Stu, Hull 


pirliiirs lie had made pr.ielu.dly from tlie 
refuse lieap. 

'■ Verj well," he .said, as he condiicled me 
towards a bench or table, whuli was set up 
in a kind of workshop , “ there is a heap of 
the somewhat stiangL 
materials with which 
I work." 

“ It almost looks 
like the remains of a 
dog’s meal,” 1 rc- 
niarkeil, and the truth 
of my idea t an he set ii 
Irum our illustration 
of the raw heginmngs 
of what are eventually 
made into cxeellent 
pictures. 

“ 'I'his is how’ I 
work,” Mr. J.iOten ex¬ 
plained, as he seated 
himself at the table 
and commenced to cut 
up this fish-bone and 
arrange that piece tif 
shell with the fine 
tweezers and ta.xider- 
mist’s instruments 
lying on the table. 

“ Patience is a great 
thing,” he said ; “ but 
if you are thoroughly, 
interested in your work 
it makes a xast difler- 
ence, y^ know. Some 


of these j)i( luri'S laki- a long time to com¬ 
plete, in f.K t, they can none of them he done 
in a hurry. .A small one such as this,” he 
said, showing me a picture alaiut a foot in 
height, “contains verv much less work than 
one thissi/e, which \ou 
can see is over hall as 
tall as 1 am. 'I'his 
large panel is made 
from fish-bones and 
seides,” the iBtist re¬ 
marked, as he stcpjied 
back to regard his 
woik, “and took me a 
long time to finish. 
Although a lot of my 
work is made from fish- 
l>une.s, I use other un¬ 
likely material. for 
instance, this picture 
of may - blossom and 
ferns is constructed out 
of old ixistage-stamps.” 

Carnations are at 
once one of,the pret¬ 
tiest of flowers and are 
full of minute folds 
and frilling.s. Yet Mr. 
Loten, starting with 
the same unpromising 
material — fish - bones 
— has produced a 
representation of 
these lovely flowers 
|^|!lich js truf in detail 



A atHicH or op pmiis 

AiMn a Ahola. v 
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ZINNIAS ANt> i-^SdM MMIH l-NOM Will AI-‘ IK^^^ 

Fiohia rhvtu hif WrlMifilit Svft IhtU 


“ Perhaps llic llowers in that l)askel are 
made from a little more promising selec¬ 
tion,” said Mr. l^oten, as be {xjinted out 
some nice specimens of his handiwork; “ they 
are from pink flamingo leathers, and, although 
flowers made from fc'.ilhers are well known, I 
think my w'ork will compaie with any you arc 
likely to see.” 

Wheat straw, v\hich is at onc,e stiff and 
brittle, and therclore awkward to bend to the 
.irtist’s ideas, has been selected for a pretty 
combination of zinnias and may blossom, 
shown herewith. 'I'he marvellous patience 
and attention to detail which were evident in 
eveiy leaf and pi'lal ('oiild only be obtained 
bj a c lose student of Nature. 

Maidinhair fein from onion jieel and a 
study in birtlhfe liom the same source left 
me w’ondeiing. Por when a cheeiy little 
robin is produced, true to Nature’s colouring, 
we must admit that an amazing amount of 
care and skill must have been exercised in 
the work, and ilut only a student who loved 
Nature and knew it thoroughly unilil have 
followed so failliliilly the various- shades and 
lines. 

Hidden away m an almost desolate spot 
though .Mr. boten's museum is, thous.mds of 
people \isit it yearly to marvel at his work, 
and that his hie long labours have resulted in 
the display of estiaoidinary merit can be fully 
ap|irenated from our illustiations 


to Nature, and in its framed 
ease %nak(“s a most i harming 
picture. 

‘‘ Kish bones .igam,"’ explained 
my guide, as he took down a 
branch of what to any eye looked 
like pari of an ivyme. “ J’liis 
took me a long tunc to romplete, 
owing to the rare 1 had to exjiend 
m copying the lines and markings, 
which arc a prominent feature in 
ivy-leave.s. but the longer a picture 
takes me, and the more trouble it 
gives me, the more s<ilisfacLion I 
derive from the survey of my 
work. It is th's that has probably 
tempted me to select such e.\tra- 
ordinary and seemingly impossible 
materials for the production of 
my pictures. z\nyone could secure 
fair effects from the best selection 
of suitable thing.s, if he po.ssessed 
a certain amount of knowledge ; 
but I think my pictures are abso¬ 
lutely unique. 



A nOAlN KKnUKRA's! MA1»K FKOM ONinN-l'KFU 
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THE S'TEAND MAGA/JNE. 


THE FAMOUS BOX TRICK 

Which Obtained the Five Hundred Pounds Reward from Mr. Maskklyne. 


rnK First Time isy 'ihk Inveni’or, J.,W. Lynn. 


Now Exim.ained for 

\/ARIOUS attempts liave bei-n made to 
^ gi\e a correct explanation of the modus 
ofieramii employed by myself in llic famous 
Box 'I’rick. It will be as well, belore 
explaining “how it is done," to say some¬ 
thing about the case. 

'I’he celebrated Mr. Maskclyrie, formerly 
of the F^gyptian Hall, and now of St (Ji-orge’s 
Hall, London, for many jeais odered a 
reward of five hundred pounds to anyone 
who could produce an 
exact imitation of his 
famous Box 'I'rick. Many 
claimed the reward, but 
for upwards of twenty-five 
years no one ‘iicceeded 
in obtaining it On 
December 24tb, ifitj?, 
however, my late partners, 

Mr. 1 C. Stollery and Mr. 

F. G. Evans, wiote to tlie 
challenger, asking him to 
ins|)ect the a[)paratus 
which they had iiuented. 

This invitation w'as 
declined by Mr. Maske- 
lyne, who, moreover, re¬ 
pudiated their contention 
and claim to the reward. 

The case was taken to 
the I.aw Courts, and on 
June 2oth, i8y8, was tried 
before Mr. Justice Wills 
and a s]K:cial jury. Upon 
thi.s occasion the jury 
could not agree, and, Mr. 

Maskelyne refusing to 
accept the verdict of the 
majority, the jury w-ere 
dismissed. The case was 
re-tried on October 31st 
before Mr. Justice Law- 
rance and a .special jury, 
and this time the jury agreed, giving a 
verdict for the plaintiffs. Agaiii.st this decision 
Mr. Maskelyne apix*aled, giving six reasons 
for his dissatisfaction. 

The case wa.s heaftl in the Court of Appeal 
by Txjrds Justices Smith, Rigby, and (Collins, 
who unanimously dismissed it upon all 
points. • 

Finally, Mr. Maskelyne appealed to the 
House of Lords, "either tu^,>^perse this 
decision or.to grant him a newlrial!' The 


case was heard by ’ixirds Macnaghten, 
Brampton, Davey, Shand, and Morris, and 
was decided absolutely in favour of the 
claimants, ihc appeal l>eing dismis.sed on all 
|)oinls by l.ords Macnaghten, Davey, and 
Shand, whilst I.,ords Brampton and Morris 
favoufcd a new trial. 

'I'he famous Box 'I'rick, as presented by 
Mr. Maskelyne, consisted in placing a man in 
a box, which was then locked and enveloped 
in a ranva.s ‘wrapper, 
corded, and sealed. 'Fhe 
box W’as then placed in a 
cabinet, and in the space 
of a few’ seconds the man 
h.«l vanished from the 
fjox and appeared at tlie 
end of the hall or in the 
gallery. 

Now, many people 
were of opinion that Mr. 
Ma.skelyne should not 
have lost the case or been 
com[x-lled to pay the five 
hundred pounds. Mr. 
Maskelyne himself con¬ 
tended that his secret had 
not been discovered. The 
jury, however, took our 
view, that even if ^’e had 
not discovered his trick, 
we had discovered one so 
like it that, to the audi¬ 
ence, it would not matter 
a pin’s point whose box 
was used. 

'Phe photograph repro¬ 
duced here represents the 
original box. Inside the 
lx)x is shown “ the Great 
Carlton,” who at that time 
was my assistant. 

I will now proceed to 
descrilx; the box and the method by which 
the trick was accomplished. 'I'his article, 
which 1 have written especially for The 
Strand Mauazi.nk, reveaks, for ab.solutely 
the first time, the secret which has excited 
so much interest and curiosity. 

The box is constructed of mahogany and 
bound with brass. Its length is thirty-eight 
and a half inches, its height nineteen and a half 
jnches, and its width twentjr-tl^ee and a half 
lufllk. ^Tbe^ are the outside tli'easuremen^. 



DR. T.YNM AND THE ORK.INAt. DOST, WITH** THE 
GKKAl CAKLION/' HIS ASSISIANT, INSIDE. 
Pl'itm Cl rtnAuQTnt'k 
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The lid of the box is oval, whicli, it will be 
seen, is> a great help when a member-of the 
audience is roping the box, as, being tied in 
the centre, it can be slipped off if necessary 
on either side. In'most box tricks the assistant 
has left the box before it is corrled, but in 
this case the man is in the box 
until it is placed in the cabinet. 

In another way it differs from 
most tricks of the kind, as there 
is jto “faked” key employed. 

The box is rea/ly a pii/^le, and 
the assistant wlio is inside cannot 
release himself until the conjiiier 
gets the box ready foi opening 
'I’he •accom[Kmymg diagram, 
whii-h shows a portion ol tlu 
front of the box cut away to 
reveal the interior, will belji to 
make things ele.ir. In the bottom 
of the at the left liand 

end, there is a groove (« ii), and 
at each corner ol that end is a 
concealed sjural spring d). .\ 

small marble (//) luiis in the 
groove {a a), and prevents the 
lower edge ol the end of the box, which is really 
a sliding ixinel, from being pulled down, the 

spiral spiing keeping 
it 111) iibont three- 
qiiaitcrs of an imb. 
The loi k of the hox 
faces the audience. 
When the assistant 
has entered the 
box IS locked and 
a canvas cover 




t ‘INSI Kl i I Id s 

V 'I hi KrfNiii In iiliii h Ihi* rolla, Ii tlin mPM iI K)iiintf«, < < iIk phiipI nhiit 

il "INII , |> tliP tiril iRiKilhiii "f llii'iiitiMi Ii i)h‘ |t>ni|iiiii of till iiiiilileitftir thr- Uii 
N Im*i II line'll, F till thitiii uhiiti III" till iinl mIikIi liyllK rittluiK. ili^niiiifB 

the Riiuiiil of tliu rolUiiR III II Ml* 


lashed on ii, as shown in the illustration. 
It IS then turned liackwaids so as to show 
the liottoin 'I'he hox then tipped slightly on 
the right end, and Imally uiiright on the left 
end, as shown in tlie photograph. Tlicse 
tipjung mciveiiii'nls, as may he easily under¬ 
stood by looking at the diagram, h.ave 
caused the marble to run down the 
groove (c) nndci the lower edge of the 
panel (cc) into tlie shorter groove in the front 
of the hox. 'The panel no longer being sup¬ 
ported by the marlilc;, all that remains to be 
done is lor the assistant to intioduce two 



lingets into the air-hole-, m tin- panel (c), and 
to press down tlie f).inel towards the bottom of 
the box. The p.mil opi*iis as sliovi” by the 
dotted lines, and t.ikmg hold of the knot at 
the end of the rope which lashes the canvas, 
he unties it, jiulls it through the laee-holes, 
gets out, closes the panel, and re-laces the 
canvas, leaxing the lio.x apparently untouched, 
though it IS iKiW empty. 

.Sue h Is the actual method of w'orkmg the 
Box Tric k wlueh obtained the five hundred 
pounds reward. Nothing could well seem 
■Simpler—when once it is expl.iinecl. Yet in 
all the years during which it has been liefore 
the public no one has ’offered a solution of 
the mystery at all appnxiehing the truth. 

[fn oiir next niunlKT, w'i“ sh'll publj^h Dr. Lynn's 
explanatiiin oranoihcmiy story, the Grcxit Packing Case 
Trick, which, noi Iwing tbe sub}CLl of a law suit, 
did not excite so much public interest as that above 
described, yet is quite as ingenious and iittleresting. ] 







Till I IcM’i (li.Liii^liisMi.in, Ml |i hii ll.i'.s.ill, 
tlie atiMM *'Mijr^iisllini (nr .i iic\s |i>iili iil 

('lul. h 


4I1 iiimIiIi.' til l« jiri'siTii ,ii ilic 1.1st niiiiiii);, sent 
I'liiilird, “ Th ■ Ica'lin^ niniiliiis nl the Str.iitcl 

liinls to III! 


' R inthiisiaslir iiit'iiil»i.‘is, u-|).iii 






premises, 


ing o the ieii(le/\oiis wliii h wit¬ 
nesses (he m(iiillil\ (onvivialily 
of the Str.ind ('lul), loimd the 
Jokesimlhs' H.ill deserted. 'I’lie 
so often ilhmimed by qiiii) .ind 
comic eoiiltmi, weie plimgtd in (’imiiieii.in 
gjoom Sadly tliej lelr.uvil tin 11 sU |is, iiu.d'h 
to solve tile m\sler\. \ot until l.ist month 
was the pu//le eliic id.in d liv the n ndnig ol 
several affidavits bj l!olm,iii,tiie seereLiiv, from 
Messrs I’eai.s, Riehaidson, Mullins, IJ.iumei. 
keynold.s, Hariison, lio)le, .ind Ruimss, that 
they bad fx-en .ibsent in Asiti, Africa, Australia, 
America, and Peebles, N.Tl. A plijsieian’s’ 
certificate arrised for Moyd, stating that lit* 
was inca|)able at firesent of indulging m 
any violent form of esercise whatever, or 
exposure to any puns manufactured south of 
the 'I'weed. lauice 'I'hackeray telegraphed 
from the Cataract Hotel, Assouan “ Dei 
vishes delighted. Unfortunately, reports of 
•Strand Club procceding.s making old Nile 
drier than usual.” 

Tom Jlrow’ne, fresn from America, told a 
pathetic tale in which a tramp, a dog, and 
a motor-car played Vonspieuous parts, and 
finished up-by giving a* graphic delineation 
of the affecting scene upon the ('Igb ousel. 

Browne: A tramp paepd tbe'ihig^ road. 
Behind the tramp ran a faithful dog. Just 


llien <1 motorcar appealed, and the tramp 
had barely time to step aside Hut, alas' 
the dog was killed 

After a biief interval, during which the 

t . 



.. . 

TOM HHOWNK''i II LUSTKATION TO HIS OWN 
IHK TRAMP. 
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artist struggled 
vainly to control 
his feelings, the 
harrowing narra t i v e 
was resumed. • 

'Phe car stopped, 
and the owner 
jum[x;d down and 
prc.ssfd a sovereign 
in the man’s hand 
The man a|)peared 
deeply moved, and 
the owner of the 
car took out anodier 
sovereign and gave 
it to liini,^nuiimtir- 
mg many ajjologies. 
'riieii he got into 
the car and siM'd 
aw ay 

'I'he 1)001 (ellow 
took up tlic hodv 
of the faithful 
animal, victim of a 
ternhie f atastrojihe, : 



.se«*n a huge and ex- 
ceedingly umouth 
individual enter the 
sanctum, and no 
doubt it was to him 
iliat the dentist’s 
words were ad 
diessod. They 
were something 
as follows - 

Dentist : “ Vou 
needn’t open your 
mouth quite so 
mucli as that, you 
know,” 

X'ictim : “ But I 
iho awt thaw wanted 
to shove those there 
pinceis insoide, 
iii.iislei.” 

Dentist “True, 
I must congiatiilaie 


vou, sir, upon voiii 
peis|)ii acit). Bill 

md :u<l It gLiitl) liehmd (\ei\ sv.eellv), it leallyuol la i e^sat v foi ihc 


the hedge. 'I'hen In pulled out the sovi ieigii-, to get mside a., \ 


and looked at llieiii 


No looui I li; .Mit'oimick leliietlliom 


“Boor dog''' he miiiimiieil. “I wondei 
who lie hclongi'd lo ^ ' 

During the genei.il loom wlm h followt-d 
the termination of ti laelinmose us ital 
\\ ornung rose 
unsteadily lo his 


ihe di.iwlug 1)0.11 af'tei having iiiiiuoilali/ed 
llu loiegomg leimiusci IK e with his aiciis 
loiU'd Vine and when (Iiahaiu, seizing 

the ii.ivon, eveiiit d a vigoioiis and highh 

cut e I I a 1 mug 
skv u li This 


leet 

1 am 1 e - 
minded, .said he, 
of the last visit 
I paid lo ni) 
dentist, \\hilst 
waiting 111 the 
an tec li a m be i 
with a small 
company w hose 
leeling.s, I can¬ 
not init think, 
m u s t h a v e 
c 1 o .s e 1 y r e • 
.sembled those 
of the honour¬ 
able nutmhers 
here assembled 
at the present 
moment, the 
sound of a brief 
but .succinct dia¬ 
logue was wafted 
to us through the 
half o[)cn door. 

I had previou.sty'' 

^ol. xxxiii .—441 



CiKAIIAM'-. Ill L^TKAII'IS OV HI!) owi^ siokv. 


he plot ceded 
to espl.iui 111 
tile following 
vv.iy 

“*\ membei 
of a tennis i liib 
to which 1 have 
the honour of 
heloiigmg, who 
is lemad iMe il 
for nothing else, 
for tile beautilul 
s y 111 111 e t V i c a I 
curves of his 
nether limbs, 
arrived one alter 
noon at the club 
grounds wear¬ 
ing an evtia- 
ordinary net¬ 
work arrange¬ 
ment stiap|x;d 
on to hus legs. 

‘“-Aly dear 
fellow,’ I ex|K)S- 
tulated, ‘ what 
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on earth is lliut thing you’ve got 
tied on to you ? ’ 

“ 'I'lie man looked at me pityingly, 
exuding jubilation from every pore. 

‘Hush !’ he, \vhis[iered, m>bteru)usly. 

‘ I’ve discovered it at last. This is 
undoubtedly //*■ iinention of the 
century.’ 

“‘But,’ I gaspi'd, ‘uhal is it? 

What IS It for^ Wh.ii does it do?’ 

“‘Well,’ was the rejily, ‘1 h.ive 
always fell so learliilly anno)ed when 
the confounded balls went thiough 
my legs. And now - 

Hesketh. Talking of extraordi¬ 
nary animals, 1 ni(‘t a fiiend of mine 
once who was .teeompaiiied by the 
most weird looking dog I i-mt saw 
in my life. I don’l think I lan 
expl.im It verbally; but if Barraud 

wouldn't mind- Tli.ink \oii. 

Alter a short wlnspen'd colI(K|uy 

between till'.irtist ami nariatoi, Bar- i hank kh\ ot,u .s-riLii or Tin. iai>v and tiu liunaman, 

r.iud proceeded to draw on the boaid 

the diagr.im below, and Hesketh ])ioeeeded “Oh, I cannot remember all llial,’’ said 
with his yam. the kidy . “ I will lall you John.’’ 

“Tell me,’’ I said. “Is dial the missing John smiled all over, anil .iski-d, “What is 
link between a dathshund and a Oerman yoiii name?” 

saii.s.ige, or can it be th.it my optical orgmis “ My name is Mrs. Melville bangdon. ’ 

are somewhat deranged, and 1 see things “Me no nieiublo all that,’’ .said John 

that are not ?" “ (’hmaman, he no savee Mrs. Menibul 

My friend gitnned and vouchsafed the fol- London. 1 call you Tommy I” 
lowing e\pl.iii.ition “ You see here,’’ he s.iid, h’rank Reynolds was unanimously selected 

“an animal gifted with the most remarkable by the ('lub to provide a suitable illustration 
mimetic proclivities I’ve had linn up in to this narrative. 

London lately, and aflei a month oi clMsing I.orrison Here is a little story that a dis- 
c.its this is the result.” tiessi-d lady poured into my eais the other day, 

Miittlc (irrelevantly) A ladv in San and which, 1 Tn.ay mention, bc.sides its other 
Lraneiseoengaged brilliant qualities, has the additional 

of being stiictly true. This 
IS the liapfiy mother of a 
numerous progeny, and 
hearing a more than usually 
deafening noise pioceedmg 
from the direction of the 
nursery, she betook herself 
thither to ascertain the cause 
of the tumult. 

“flood gracious'” .she 
cried, on opening-the door. 
“What’s all this noise 
aix>ut ? ” 

“Oh, mumsie ! ” cried 
her first - born, her face 
shining with delight, and 
almost bursting with sup¬ 
pressed excitement. “ It’s 
such fun! Grandpa and 
Uncle' Bob have Ijeen 
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Maria Jane (to her young 
man, who enters bearing a 
monstrous fish): ‘‘My, Jarge, 
what a bee-aiUiful fish ! ^V’hcre 
did get it ? ” 

jarge. “ A man give it me 
at billingsgate a week ago. 
I’ve been keeping it for your 
birthday, Maria.” 

Maiia fane “ Ihil my birth¬ 
day ain’t till to morrow." 

large- “1 know, Maria, 
blit, well -to tell the truth 
—me </«’ the fish —is gcttin’ 
kind o’ im|)atient. So I just 
(hopped in to know it you'd 
mind e.dlin’ it your birthday 
tod.iv.” 

Will Ow-eii finished his 
'iketch vMili a gratified smile, 
.ind linneil to receive the 
plaudits of the ('lub. Hut 
tlie (.liibroom w:is empty. 
\ot a membei <'oiiId be seen 
()nl\ too well had he fulfilled 
Ills mi-ision. 


locked in the (upl>oaid foi an 
hour. We’re wailing till thev gtt 
a little angiier, .md tlien wen- 
going to pla) ‘f’loing into tlie 
I.ions’ Cage ’ 

The ('hail man tailed upon 
b.iumer lor an ilhistiation to 
the fou;g(.»ing, and his gi.ijiin’c 
poitrayal of the seeiie is 
leproduced. 

It was now almost time to 
break up the meeting, and 
^\’ill Owen was lequested to 
furnish a story worthy of being 
placed lost on the list, so that 
tlie members could depart 
with the Strains of its scintil¬ 
lating wjt still ringing in their 
ears, hajjpy in the knowledge 
that, had they stayed up all 
the night, the brilliaiuy of 
this particular yarn could 
nev'cr be e.xceeded. 

Owen (dubiously); I don’t 
know about scintillating wit, but I 
I have a fish story here that—well, here 
It is. 



WILL OlVPN’<i ILILSTRAIION TO HIS SfORV. 
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CIIAI’TRR 1\' 

Illi (linirult) w.is nut uni) that 
(icriild h.T,(l j;()t the rnif; on 
and couldn't get il olT, and 
was tlierLfoio in\isil)le, Init 
that Mal)cl, who had l'<cii 
invisible and llieielore p-js- 
sible to lie smuggled into the house, was 
now plain to be seen and inijiossible foi 
smuggling purposes. 

'I'hti children would have not only to 
account for the a])parcnl absence ol one of 
themselves, but lor the obvious pri'ieme of 
a perfect stranger. 

“ 1 can’t go back to aunt. I can’t and I 
won’t,” said Mabel, lirmly, “ not if I was 
visible twenty times over.’’ 

“ .She’d smell a rat il you did,” Clerald 
owned- “about the motor-car, I mean, and 
the adopting lady. And what we're to 

.say to mademoiselle about you-! " ho 

tugged at the ring. 

“.Suppose you told the truth,’’ said Alabel, 
*tneaningly. * 

“She wouldn’t believe it,” said Catliv . 

“ dr, if she did, .slic’d go stark, staring, raving 
mad.” r 

“ No,” said Gerald’s voice, “ we daren’t tell 
her. But she’s really rather decent. Let’s 

Co]i)‘ri{>lii, 1907. by E. 


ask Ikt to Ici you Slay the night because it's 
loo l.ife foi you to get boiiie.’’ 

" 'riuil’s all right,” .said Jimmy, “ but what 
about you ’ 

“ I shall go to lied,” said Geiald, “ with a 
bad beadiiclie. Oh, lhaf\ not a he. I’ve 
got one riglit enough. It’s the sun, 1 think, 
i know black]<*ad attracts the concentration 
of the siin. ’ 

“More likc’ly the peais and the ginger 
bread,” said Jimmy, unkindly “ Well, let’s 
get along. I wish it was me was invi.siblc 
I’d do something dilferent from going to bed 
with .1 silly bcaihu be, I know that.” 

“ What would you do ?” asked the voice 
ol Gerald just behind him. 

“ Do keep in one place, you silly cuckoo,” 
said Jimmy. “ You make me feel all jumpy.” 
He li.id indeed jumyied rather violently. 
“ Here, walk between Gatliy and me.” 

“ What would you do ? ” repealed Gerald, 
Irom that apiwrently unoccupied position. 

“ I’d be a burglar,” said Jimmy. 

(’uthy and Mabel in one breath reminded 
him how wrong burgling was, and Jimmy 
replied : — 

“ Well, then -~a detective.” 

“’I'here's got to be something to detect 
before you can begin detectiving,” said 
Mabel. 

Iilesbit %land. 
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“ Detectives don’t always detect things,” 
said Jimmy, \ery truly. “If I couldn’t be 
anything else I’d be a bafTlod detecti\e. You 
could be one all right, and have no end ol 
hark-s just the same.. Why don't you do it? " 

“ It’s e\actly what * # 

I am going to do, ’ 
said (lerald. “ Wc'll 
go round bj llu- 
poli«'e-staiion and see 
what thej’\e got 
in Hie way of 
criines.’’ 

They dul, and 
1 ead the notices on 
the board outsidis 
4'wo dogs had hem 
lost, a piiise, and a 
portfolio of papus 
“ of no lahie to any 
but the oHnei.” AImj 
lloiighton (h.inge 
liad been bioken into 
and a <|uantily of 
sil\<‘r plate stolen. 

“Twenty pounds re¬ 
ward oftered for .ain 
information tliat rn.iy 
lead to the recox cry 
ol the missing pio- 
perty ■' 

“'lh.it burglarx’s 
my lay,” said ( ler.ilil, 

“I’ll detect that. 

Here ionics Jaek- 
son,” "he added . 

“ he’s going off duty. 

Ask him about it. 

“'I’lie fell detcclixe, being inxisible, w,isun.ible 
to pump ihe constable, but the young brother 
of our hero made the inquiries in quite .i 
ireditable nianner.’ JJe creditable, | ninny.” 

Jimmy hailed the constable. 

“ Halloa, Jackson,” be said , and Jackson 
rejilied : “ Halloa, ) ouiig shaver ' ” 

“.Shax'er yourself^,” said Jimmy, but with¬ 
out malice. 

“ What you doing this time ol night ’" 
the constable asked, jocosely. “ .\ll the 
dicky bit;d.s i.s gone to their little ncste.ses ’ 

“ We’ve been to the fair,” said Kathleen 
“There was a conjurer there. 1 wish you 
could have seen him.’’ 

“Heard aljput him,” said Jackson; “all 
fake, you know. The quickness of the ’and 
deceives the hi.” 

Such is fame. (Icrald, standing in the 
shadow, jingled the loose money in his [locket 
to console himself. 
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“ What’s th.it.'" the policeman a.sked, 
quickly. 

“Our money jingling,” said Jimmy, with 
perfect truth. 

“ It’s well to he some people,” Jackson 
remarked; “wish 
I’d got my pockets 
lull to jingle with.” 

“Well, why haven't 
you ? ’■ asked .Mabel. 
“ M'hy don’t you gel 
that twenty pounds 
rtw.ird ? ” 

“I'll tell j'ou xx-hy 
I don’t, because 
m this ’ere realm 
o( liberty, .mil Hn- 
taniii.i ruling the 
xv.ives, you .•lin't 
allowed to arrest 
a cliap on sus 
]Mcion, even if you 
know jiulhckly xvell 
xx ho done the job.” 
“ Wiial a sliame! ’’ 
said lininiy, xvarmlx. 
“ .Vtid xvho do you 
think did It?” 

“ 1 don't think - -1 
know.” Jackson’s 
voii e was ponderous 
.IS his boots. “ It's 
a man xvhal’s knoxvn 
to the police on 
account of a bea[) 
o’ crimes he's done, 
but xve never can’t 
bung it liome to ’ini, 

nor yet gel surticicnt ex idem e to convict.” 

‘‘Well,’’ said Jiiniii}, “xx'hen I’ve left 

school Ill I Diiif to you and be apprenticed, 

and lie a della tixe. Just now T think we’d 
bi tter get home .mil detiet oui .upper 
(food night ” 

'I’liey watched the poluemail's broad form 
disajiiieai through the swing door of the 
poliic .station . and as it settled itself into 
quiet again the xoiie of (Jerald xvas heard 
i omplammg hillerly. 

“ N'oii’xe no more brains than a halfpenny 
bun,” lie said ; ‘‘ no details about lioxv and 
when the silxer was taken.’’ 

“ Hut he told us he knexx,” Jimmy urged. 

“ Ves, that’s all yoii’xe got mil of him. A 
silly policeman’s silly idea. (Jo home and 
detect your precious supper' It’s all you’re 
fit for.” • 

“ What 11 you do about sujiper ? ” Mabel 
asked. 


MA^ A'ikUi, tiLILhI \ 
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“ Buns! " said (ierald ; “ halfpenny buns. 
They’ll make me think of my dear littW 
brother and sister. Perhaps you’ve got 
enough sense to buy buns ? I can’t go into 
a shop in this state.” 

“Don’t you be so disagreeable," said 
Mabel, with spirit. “We did our best. If 
I were C^thy you should whistle for your 
nasty buns.” 

“ If you were Cathy the gallant young 
detective would have left home long ago. 
Better the cabin of a tramj) steamer than the 
best family mansion that's got a brawling 
sister in it,” said (ierald. “You’re a hit of 
an outsider at ijresent, i gentle maiden. 
Jimmy and Catliy kno.\ well enough when 
their liold leailer is eha/T- 
ing and when he i.sn’t.” 

“Not when we can't 

see your face, we don't,” I, ■ V ,jiJi 

said Cathy, in tt)nes (>f 

lelief. “ I really thought 

you w'ere in a Haring 

wa.\, and so did Jimni), j 

“Oh! rot'’’said Gerald. \ 

“(>>nieon. This way to [j' 

'I’hev went. And it was 
while Cathy and jimmy 
were in the shop and , iii 
the others were gazing U I 

through the glass at the > 'I! 'jKm 
jam tartsand Swiss | ^ 

liath buns under ^ 

Gerald diseouised 
in Mabel’s ear of 

hoi>es of one 
entering on a de¬ 
tective career. 


“ Oh! ” cried Mabel, so sharply and 
suddenly that Gerald was roused from his 
dream to express .sympathy. 

“ Pain ? ” he said, quite kindly. “ It’s the 
apples—they 7 vere rathqy hard.” 

“Oh, jt’s not tfeat,” said Mabel, very 
earnestly. “ Oh, how awful ! I never 
thought of that before.” 

“Never thought of w/iai?” Gerald asked, 
imiiatiently. 

“ 'I’he window.” 

“ What window ?” 

‘•The panellod-room window. At home, 
you know. At the castle. • 'I’hat settles it 
- 1 MHSf go home. \N'e left it o|x;n and the 
shutters as well. And all the jewels and 
things there. Auntie'll 
never go in ; .she nc\cr 
|ii|, does. 'J htit settle.s it - 

HUbI |y ^' ^ musi home -now— 

UHli Hnik Mere the others issued 

HMU MHR [ fiom the .shop, hun-bcar- 
ing, and the situation was 
j| nHH hastily explained to them. 

n ^ 

.\nd K..ithleen agiced 
3^^ [wt*® *^*'^*^ must.' 

!ilc''‘y Ji»i™>’ ssiid he 

didn’t see what gtxjd it 
i,K ly': would do. “ Bccau.si' 

^ M door, 

Mb I r 1 ** cross,” 

said .Mahel, sadlf. “She’ll 

lo get a ladder and-” 

“ H o o r a > ! ” said 
Gerald. “ Here’s me' 
'I ‘ Nobler and more .secret 
than gardeners or ladders 
^38%^ was the invisible Jerry.’ 

I’ll climb in at the 
window—it’s all ivy, I 
know I could—and shut 


“ 1 shall keep 
my eyes open 
to - night, I can 

tell you,” lie began. “ I .shall keep my 
eye.s skinned, and no jolly error. The 
invisible detective may not only find out 
about the purse and the silver, but detect 
some crime that isnk even done yet. And I 
shall hang about till I see some suspicious- 
looking characters legve the town, and follow 
them furtively and ca^h them red-handed, 
with their hdnds full of priceless jewels, and 
hand tbem’Over.’< 


the window' and the 
IMIS MINUTE shutters all sereno, put 

the key bark on the 
nail, and slip out unpcrceived the back way, 
threading my way through the maze of uncon¬ 
scious retainers. ’I'here’ll be plenty of time. 
I don’t suppose burglars begin their fell 
work until the night is far advanced.” 

“Won’t you be afraid?” Mabel asked. 
“ Will it be .safe—suppose you were caught ?" 

“ As houses. I can’t be," Gerald answered, 
and wondered that the question came from 
Mj»bel and ,aot from ^rol^iep, who^as 
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usually inclined to fuss a little annoyingly 
about the danger and folly of adventures. 

But all Kathleen said was, “Well, good 
byej we’ll come and see you tomorrow, 
Mabel. The floral temple at halt-^xist ten. 
I hope you won’t ge^t into an ^wful row 
about the motor-car kdy.” 

“ I .et’s delect our supper now,” said J immy. 

“ All right,” said Gerald, a little bitterly. 
It is hard to enter on an adventure like tins 
and to find the symijallietic interest of years 
suddanly cut off at the meter, as it were 
Gerald felt that he ought, at a time, like 
this, to have been the centre of interest. 
And he wasn't. They lould actually talk 
about supper. Well, let them. He didn’t 
care I He sfjoke with sharp .>iernness 
“Leave the pantry window undone foi me 
to get in by when Tvi- done my detecting. 
Come on, Mabel.” Me caught her liand 
“ Bags I tlie buns, though,” he .idded, by a 
hapjiy aftiTlIiought, and snatching the bag 
pressed it on Mabel, and the sound ot four 
boots echoed on the pavement of the High 
Street as the outlines of the lunning Mabel 
grew small with distance. 

Mademoiselle was in the drawing-room 
She was sitting by the window m the waning 
light, reading a lettei. 

“ ;\h, 7 W//J 7 'Mi-^ ! ” sh(‘ said, unintelligibly. 
“ \'ou are again late, and my little Gerald, 
where is he ? 

This was an awhil moment [immy's 
detective scheme had not included any 
answ’er to this inevitable riucstion. The 
silence w.as unbroken till [imniy spoke. 

“ He said he was going to bed becatisi- he 
had a headache." And this, ol course, was 
true. 

“This poor Gerald,” said mademoiselle, 
“ i.s it that I should mount him some supjier ? ” 

“ lie never eats anything when he’s got 
one of hi.s headaches,” Kathleen said. .\nd 
this also was the truth. 

Jimmy and Kathleen went to bed, wholly 
untroubled by anxiety about their brother, 
and mademoiselle pulled out the bundle of 
letters and retid them amid the ruins of the 
simple syiipcT 

“It is ripping being out late like this,” 
said Gerald, through the soft summer dusk 

“ Yes,” said Mabel, a solitary figure plod 
ding along the high road. “ I do hope 
auntie won’t be very furious.” 

“Have another bun,” suggested Gerald, 
kindly, and a sociable munching followed. 

It was the'tdmt herself who opened to a 


very pale and trembling Mabel the door 
■ w'hich is apjxiintcd for the entrances and 
exits of the domestic staff at \'alding 'I’owers. 
She looked over Mabel’s head first, as if she 
e\pc*ctcd to see someone taller. Then a 
very small voice said: — 

“ Aunt! ” 

The aunt started back, then made a step 
towards Mabel. 

“ You naughty, naughty girl,” she cried, 
angrily; “ how could you give me such a 
fright > I’ve a good mind to keep you in bed 
for a week for thi.s, mi.ss. Oh, Mabel, thank 
Heaven you’re safe I” And with that the 
aunt's arms wc'iil round Mabel and Mabel’s 
round the aunt in such a hug as they had 
never met in Ixfore. 

“ Bill yon didn't seem to care a bit this 
morning,'' said Mabel, when she had realized 
that hei aunt really had liccn anxious, realiy 
wis glad to have her .safe home again. 

“ How do you know ? ” 

“ 1 was there listening. Don’t be angry, 
auntie.” 

“ I feel as if 1 never could be .vngry with 
you again, now I’ve got yxiii safe," said the 
amil, surprisingly. 

“ Blit how was it?” Mabel asked. 

“ My dear." said the aunt, impressively, 
“ I've been 111 .a sort of ttatiee. 1 think I 
must be going to be ill. I've always been 
fond of you, but 1 didn't want to .spoil you. 
But yesterday, about half-past three, I was 
talking .'iliout you to Mr. Lewson, at the fair, 
and (piile suddenly I IcU as if you didn t 
iiiulltr at all. And I felt the same when 1 
got your letter and when those children came. 
And to-day in the middle of tea I suddenly 
woke up and realized that you were gone. 
It was awful. I think 1 must be going to 
be ill. Ob, Mabel, why did you do it ? " 

“Tl was—a joke,’’ .s.iid Mabel, feebly. 
And then the two went in and the door was 
shut. 

“That’s most uncommon odd,” said Gerald, 
outside ; “ looks like more magu to me. I 
don’t feel as if we’d got to llie bottom of 
this yet, by any manner of means. Tliere s 
mure aboiii tins castle than meets the eye.” 

There certainly was. In this castle 
hajifiened to he—but it would not be fair 
to Gcr.ild to tell you more about it than he 
knew on that night when he went alone and 
invisible through the shadow-y, great grounds 
of it to look for the o|x;n window of the 
panelled room. He knew that night no 
more than I have tyld you ; but as he went 
along the dewy lawns and through the 
groups of shrubs and trees, where pools lay 
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like giant looking glasses renectiiig the <iuiet la 
Stars, aird llu- wliiti- liinhs ol sratues gleamed 
against a baekground of shadow, he began 
to feel 'Well, not very excited, not surjirised, 
not anxious, but - dilTerent. 

I'lu: incident of the invisible Princess had 
surprised, the incident of the (.onjuimg had 
excited, and the sudden decision to be a 
detective had brought Us own anxieties ; bet 
all these happenings, thr'iigh wondeifiil and 
unusual, had seemed to be, attei all, inside 
the circle of possible things - wondeifiil, as 
the chemical cxjieriments are where two 
lif{uids poured together make fiie; surprising 
as legerdemain, thrilling as a juggler’s dis¬ 
play, but nothing more. And now a new 
feeling came to him as he walked through 
those gardens ; by day those gardens were 
like dreams, at night they were like visions. 

He could not se(« his feet as he walked, but 
he saw’ the movement of the dewy grass- 
blades that his feet displaced. And he had 
that extraordinary,«feeling so difficult to 
describe^ and yet so real and so unfoigetable— 
the feeling that he vras in another world, that 
had covered up and hidden the old world as 
a carpet covers a floor. The floor was ^here 
all r^hl, Mlemeath, 1)ut what he .walked dh 


was the carpet that covered it—and that 
carpet was drenched in magic, as the turf 
was drenched in dew. 

The feeling was very wonderful; per¬ 
haps you will feel if some day. There 
are stjll some places in the world where 
it can be felt, but they grow fewer every 
year The enchantment of the garden 
held him. 

“I'll not go in yet,” he told himself; 
“it’s too early. And perhaps I shall 
never be here at night again. I suppose 
IS the night that makes everything look 
so dilTcrenl ?” 

Something while moved under a weep¬ 
ing willow ; white hands parted the long, 
rustling leaves. A white figure came out, 
a creature with horns and goat’s leg-s 
and the head and arm.s of a boy. And 
Clerald was not afraid. That was the 
most wonderful thing of all, though he 
would never have owned it. 'I'he white 
thing slictclicd its limbs, rolled on the 
grass, righted itself, and fiisked away 
across the lawn Still .something while 
gleamed under the willow —three step.s 
Upaier and (lei.ild saw that it was the 
pedi’slal o( a statue -empty. 

“'I'liey come alive,” he .said; and 
another w'hite shape came out of the 
Temple ot Klora and disappeared in the 
els “ 'I'he statues come alive.” 

I'lieie was a crunching of the little stones 
in the gravel of the drive. Something 
enormously long and darkly grey came 
crawling towards him, slowly, heavily. The 
moon came out just m time to show its 
shape. It was one of those great li/ards 
that you see at the Oystal I’alace, made in 
stone, of the .same awful si/ie which they 
were millions of years ago when they were 
masters of the world, before Man was. 

“It can’t sec me,” said Geiald. “I am 
not afraid. I/’s come to life, too.” 

As it writhed past him he reached out a 
hand and touched the side of its gigantic 
tail. It was of stone. It had not “come 
alive,” as he had fancied, but sifas alive in its 
stone. It turned, however, at the touch ; but 
Gerald also had turned, and was. running 
with all his speed towards the house. 
lk‘cau.se at that stony touch Fear had come 
into the garden and almost caught him. It 
was Fear that he ran from, and not the 
moving stone beast. 

He stood panting under.the fifth window; 
when he had climbed to the window’-ledge 
by the twisted net of ivy that clung to the 
wall, he looked hack over tKe grey sloi|£^ V 
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there was a splashing at the hsh-pool that 
had mirrored the stars—the shape of (he 
great stone beast was wallowing in the 
shallows among the lily-pads. 

Once inside the fouin Gerald turned for 
another look. 

The fish - p'>nd 
lay still and dark, 
reflecting the 
moon. 'J'hrough 
a gap in tlie 
drooplhg willow 
the moonlight 
fell, on a statue 
that stood calm 
and motionless 
on its pcclcslul. 

Kverything was 
in its place now 
in the garden. 

Nothing moved 
or stirred. 

“ How extraor¬ 
dinarily rum!” 
said Gerald 
shouldn’t have 
thought you aw/d 
go to sleep walk¬ 
ing through a 
garden and 
dream — like 
that."’ 

He shut the ^^indo^^, lit a match, 
and closed the shutters. Another 
match showed him the door. He 
turned the key, went out, locked the d<K»r 
again, hung the key on its usual nail, and 
crept to the end of the jiassagc. I leu: he 
waited till the da/./le of the in.iU hes should 
have gone from his eyes, and he be once 
more able to find his way by the moonlight 
that fell in bright patches on the floor 
through the barred, unshuttered windows of 
the hall. 

“ Wonder where the kitchen is ? ” said 
Gerald. He had quite forgotten that he was 
a detective. He was only anxious to gel 
home and tell the others about that extra¬ 
ordinarily odd dream that he h.id had in the 
gardens. “ I suppose it doesn’t matter rt'/ia/ 
doors I open. I’m invisible all right still, 

I suppose ? Yes; can’t see my hand before 
my face.” He held up a hand for the 
purpose. “ Here goes.” 

He opened many doors, wandered into 
loijyK rooms w'itli furniture dress'ed in brown 
h6. id covers “that looked white in that 
strange light, rooms with chandeliers hanging 
in ' ig b^s from the high (filings, rooms 
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whose walls were alive with pictures, rooms 
whose walls were deadened with rows on 
rows of old books, state bedrooms in 
who.se great plumed four-^iosturs Queen 
Kii/abeth had no doubt slepL (That queen, 

by the way, must 
have been very 
little at home, for 
she seeinS to 
have slept in 
every old house 
in England.) Hut 
he could not find 
the kitchen. At 
last a door 
opened on stone 
stcjis that went 
up—theie was a 
narrow stone 
passage --- steps 
that w'ent down 
— a door with a 
light under it. It 
was, somehow, 
difficult to put 
out one’s hand 
to that door and 
o]Km it. 

“Nonsense,” 
Gerald told him¬ 
self ; “ don’t be 
an ass. Are you 
invisible, or aren’t 
you ? ” 

Then he 
opened the door, 
and someone in 
side said 
something 
in a sudden 
rough growl. 

Get aid 
stood b;i( k 
f I a 11 e n ed 
against the 
v^all, as a 
man sprang 
to the doorway and flashed a lantern into 
the jx'issiige. 

“ .VII right,” said the man, with almost a 
sol; of relief. “ It was only the door swung 
open, it’s that heavy—that’s all.” 

“ Blow the door,” said another growling 
voice, “ble.s.sed if 1 didn’t think it*was a 
fair cop that time.” 

'I'hey closed the dpor. Gerald did not 
mind.. In fact, he rather preferred that it 
should be so. He didn’t like, the look of' 
those men. There was an air of threat about 




’VitheiD. lo the{?-'{MM$nce even invisibility .JftPtiead with 1 
seemed too thin (a diisgutse. A|id Geratr'^now tlie way—i 
had seen as much as he'wanted m; - ’'fie do for bimple cq 
had seen that he had been right the battles of the (^i 
gang. By wonderful luck;—beginner’s luck, I'hen with p< 
a card-player wq^d^baVe told him—he had ledge, and all thi 
discovered a bu^iTry on the very first night the moment, he 
of his detective career. The men were “ 1 01 / knmv ti 

taking ailver out of two great chests, wrapping Jiurglars are A 

fit in rags, and packing it in bai/e sacks. The picked. Send c 
door of the room was of iron, six inches follmv Ike kur^. 
thick. It was, in fact, the strong-room, and police arrive on 
these men had picked the lock. 'I'hc tools lie hesitated i 

they had done it with lay on the floor, on a ''From a Fnct 

neat cloth roll, such ,.s wood-carvers keep 'fhis letter, tk 

their chisels in. - mc-ans of a shoe 

“ Hurry up,’’Gerald heard. “ You needn’t window of the i 
take all night over it.” 

'J’he silver rattled slightly. “ You’re a 
rattling of them trays like bUKJini 11 ’castanets, 
said the grufl'est voice. Gerald turned and 
went away, very carefully and very 
quickly. And it is a most curious 
thing that, though he couldn’t find the 
way to the servants’ wing when he. 
had nothing else to think of, 
yet now, with his mind full, so 
to s|jcak, of .silver ftirks and 
silver cups, and the (jiiestion 
of who might he coming aher 
him down those twisting pass 
ages, he went straight as an 
arrow to the door that led 
from the hall to the place he 
wanted to get tf). 

As he went the 
happenings took 
words in his mind. 

“'I’he fortunate 
detei'live,” he told 
him.self, “ having 
succeeded beyond 
his wilde.st dreams, 
himself left the 
spot in .search of 
assistance.” 

But what assist- 
ance? There 

were, no doubt, "thb men wkrk iaking shvfe our OK 

men in the house; 

also the aunt; but he could not warn them, aunt, in the ardo 
he was too hopelessly invisible to cany any a supjier of unu 
weight with strailgers. The assistance of cream, sponge-cs 
Mabel would not b^ of much value. The cold brcad-and-bi 
police? Before they could be got—and the Gerald, in h 
getting of them presented difficulties —the wistfully at the f 
bu^ai% would have cleared alny with their stone. He waitt 
,saic^^\^v«r. ' away, saw |,he*st 

Gerald stopped and tbo'u|;bt hal’d; he bi^d letter reat|.'‘ 
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^hfl^ead with both hands to do it. You 
Tnow tlie way—the same as you sometimes 
do for simple equations or the dates of the 
battles of the C^ivil War. 

Then with pencil, n(9te-book, a window- 
ledge', and all the cleverness he could find at 
the moment, he wrote :— 

“ i on knmv the room wfure the silver is. 
Jinrglars are burgling it, the thick door ts 
picked. Send a man for police. I will 
follmv the burglars if they get awqy ere 
police arrive on the spot." 

lie hesitated a moment, and ended : — 
"From a Friend. This is not a sell." 

'fhis letter, tied tightly round a stone by 
mc-aiis of a .shoe lace, thundered through the 
window of the room where Mabel and her 



"the men wkrk iaking siivkr our ok two great chrstv,” 


aunt, in the ardour of reunion, were enjoying 
a supjier of unusual charm—stewed plums, 
cream, sponge-cakes, custard in cups, and 
cold bread-and-butter pudding. 

Gerald, in hungry invisibility, looked 
wistfully at the supper before he threw the 
stone. He waited till the shrieks had died 
away, saw Ihe* stone picked Itp, the warnini;, 
letter reatj,*’ ■ 
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CASTLE 

“NonMnse,’’said the aunt, grpwinglSteq®^ voices yesteiday rooming. But I'll tell 
“ How wicked I Of course, it’s a hoax.” you, niy bd, wkh your tricks, 

“ Oh, do send for the police, like he says,” yoti .may rely on that Blacking yourself all 
wailed Mabel. over like ^ dirty nigger and crocking up your 

“Like who sayssnapped the aunt clean sheets.and pillow-cases. It's ^ing 

“ Whoever it is," Nkibel moaned. back of beyond,''thb 

“ Send for the police at once,” said Oerald, “ Look here,” sai^ Oerald, slowly; “ I'm 
outside, in the manliest voice he could find, going to tell you somethin^^ 

“ You’ll only blame yourself if you don’t Eli/a simply snorted, and th'at^^ ru^ of 
1 can’t do any more for you.” her j but then she had had a shock 

“ I I’ll set the dogs on you,” cried the not got over it 

aunt. “ Can you keei> a secret ?” a.sked Gerald, 

“Oh, auntie, don't!" Maljcl was ddhcing very earnest, through tlie grey of his partly- 
with agitation. “ It's true -I know it’s true, rubbed off blarkle^. 

Do - do wake Rates. ’ “ \’es,” said Eli/a. 

“ 1 don’t believe a word of it,’’ sai<l the “ Then kee[) it and I’ll give you two bob.” 

aunt. No more did Rates when, owing to “ Rut what was you going to tell me ? ” 

Mabel’s persistent worryings, he was awakened. “That. .Miout the two bob and the 

Rut when he had seen the paper, and* had to secret. And you keep your month shut.” 

chocise w'hcthcr he’d go to the strong narni “ I didn't ought to take it,” said Eliza, 

and .see that there really wasn’t anything tt) holding out hei h.ind eagerly. “Now you 

believe or go for the iMilice on his bicycle, he gel up, and mind you wash all the corners, 

chose the latter course. Master Gerald.” 


When the police arrived the strong room 
door stood ajar, and the silver, or as much of 
it as four men could c.irry, was gone. 

Gerald’s note-book and irencil came into 
play again later on that night. It was five m 
the morning before he crept into bed tired 
out, and cold as a stone. 

“ Master lierald ! ” - it was Eliza’s voice m 
his oars—“ it’s sev<*ii o’clock and anothei fine 


“Oh, I’m so glad you're safe,” said 
Kathleen, when Isli/a Had gone. 

“ You (]i(in‘l seem to care much l.isl 
night," said Gerald, coldly. 

“ 1 i.m’l think how I let you go. I didn’t 
<-.ire last niglit. Rut when I woke this 
morning and i (-mi’nibered ! ” 

‘‘Ther<‘, that'll do it'll come off on you,” 
said Gciald thiough the rei'klcss hugging of 
his sister. 


day, and there’s been another burglary— - 
My calfc alive ! ” she screamed, .as she drew' 
up the blind and turned towards the bed; 
“look at his bed, all crocked with bla<-k, 
and him nut there. Oh, Jiminy ! ” It was a 
scream this time. Katlileen came running 
from her room ; Jimmy sat up in his hed and 
rubbed his eyes. 

“ Whatever is it ? ” Kathleen crictl. 

“ I dunno when I 'ad such a turn.” Eliza 
.sat down heavily on a box as she spoke. 
“ First thing his bed all empty and black as 
the chimley back, and him not in it, and 
then when I looks again he is in it all the 
time. I must he going silly. I thought as 
much when 1 heard them haunting angel 


“I low dill \()ii gel vi.sil)le?” Jimmy asked. 

“ It just happened, when she called me - 
the ring came off.” 

“ Tell us all about everything,” said 
Kathleen 

“ Not yet,” .said Gerald, mysteriou.sly. 

“Where's the ring?” Jimmy asked, after 
breakfast. “ J want to have a try now," 

“I I (orgol It,'’ said Gerald ; “ f expect 
it’s in the lied somewhere.” 

Hut it wasn’t. 

Kh/a had made the bed. 

“ I’ll swear there ain’t no ring there,” she 
said. “ I should ’a’ .seen it if there liad ’a’ 
been.” 


(To fie eonhnued. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—The attention of all readers of "The 
Strand Magazine" is called to page 78 in the advertisements, where 
will be found full particulars of a novel and liberal sch<ime cf Accident 
Insurant^ specially devised for their benefits 



tentiun ; this w.is the 
u^iinl for tlic climax. 
The tup of the rake, 
released fly a spring. 












inches, were dri\en 
liy the force of the 
wind and sir hrndy 
emhedded that they 
.sustained a man's 
weight. This extra- 
orainary incident 
occurred during the 
cyclone at Mohile, 
Ala., on Septem¬ 
ber 27lh, 1906.-- 
Mi<,s Lucile /elnicker, 
452, Church Street, 
Mobile, Ala. 




T a wadding re 


cently held at a 


borne m liew York, 


(lew in the air The interior of the cake was hlled with 
bridal roses. As the guests crowded ari>untl for a 
lietter view, the rosis were thrown in the air^lmpti.:- 
iiig all with a shower of ro.se leaves. Then a little 
lass, who had lavn hidden by the flowers, arr>se ,ind 
tendered the briric .1 howjuet of ruses. 1'hc top wa.s 
decorated with ('upids .ind scrolls of flowers and Iriiit. 
.\fte-r the lianipiet the c.ike was broken iipaiid the ineees 
of sugar sculpture were distributed as souvenirs. The 
maker of this wonderful cake Ls Mr Clarence M. 
1 ‘ietisch, a young artist of this city.—Mr. Maurice 
kudolph, 714, Dodd Street, W. Hoboken, N.J. 










HOW AN KNOINK- 
DKIVKK .SKK.S THK 
KOKTH BRIDGK 

A lthough 
numerous photo¬ 
graphs are to lie seen 
of the Forth Bridge, 
1 do not remember 
h.iving seen one illus¬ 
trating the bridge as 
it is seen by the men 
who Work trains over 
it. I took the enclosed 
snap - shot through 
the look-out glass of 
a locomotive w'hen 
crossine the bridge. 


72,' Clift Terrace, 


Copyri^t, 1907, bjr Gceiye Newncs, UniMtl, 
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liallinm to U'ar (as is seen in tlic pidurL), •iiul the 
|sir.i( liiUc, 1 jallo(in,stn(I iiiaiK.unelumlilin^ In the earth. 
I.iirkil} he slriirk siniie tiliphoiie xirei and hrnke 
his tall, LM-ntiialI\ f.illin(; nn In a Uun in front of the 
(Xist-oKiee huilihng. He sust.uned a lew broken riljs, 
a )>rukeii Ic);, .ind oilier pnnful injuries, winch kejit 
him in the hospit.il for .ihout live weeks. The hug 
seen hanging to the Irajie/e is full of entrance tickets to 
an amusement {lark, which he was ludistrihute over the 
city. The photograph 
h) 

in month 
Ilf .\iigusl, 1906, at 
Duluth, Minnesota. 

It was ri^ rainy das, 
and the tune of the 
ex|x>sure was one one 
hundredth of a .second. 

The wires seen in the 
upper part of the pic¬ 
ture were lietween the 
camera and the per¬ 
former ; they are the 
ones that he fell on. 

-Mr. Chailes E. 

Urowne, Roswell, New 
^^;^ico, Box J. 


A s.\ \KK 

SEND \ou a pliotogr.iph of a sn.ike made of 
|x>siage-slaiiips It contains, 1 lichcvc, from 
fifteen thoiivind tot went} thous.ind stamps. The only 
pirtioii not in.ide nl siainjis is the head, which is of 
hlack lelvet. with eics of white hcsids, also teeth 0/ 
la'ads ; the king is a mati h stuck into the mouth. The 
snake w.is made hy Mrs. Meinlmr}, of II}de Corner, 
liridfHirt, Dorset, and tiMik ahout (hri^ years to 
complete. The length is four feet nine inches. .Mi 
S. tj. VVitconih, M'ddle Street, Veovil. 
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STRANGE ACCIDENTS TO BEEE 

A FRIEND of mine, knowing tiiat I was inter¬ 
ested in the photography of insects, one day 
brought me a bee, spiked on .sk-sprig of blackthorn. 
On going to the spot —a secluded hedge fiir away 
from any road, and on private property—where the 
bee had ixiena found, we naiiced that tW spike had 
been facing the wind, and that there were a number 
of bees flying overhead between a certain field and 
the ganien. It seemed a case of unintentional suicide, 
aided by the wind, and this theory was confirmed by 

'll 


A LhAIMNl, SAI.MON. 

“A'VNE day in early August sK years ago, when 
Vy \isiting the Big Sevogle, .i tributary of ihe 
N<irth-\Vest Mirainichi, I observed a laigc number of 
silinon attempting to loaii up over the nine feet 
perpendicular fall a short distance alaive the Si|unrt‘ 
Forks. I timed the leaps and counted (hiity-three in 
forty-five nimutcs. The scene suggested a iiniipie 
photograph, so the next week found me batk .it the 
spot uilh my old fi\c hy seven Blair canier.i and six¬ 
teen Stanley plates. I iiitidc a raft ot three cedar 
sleeper Ic^ In battening them li geiher with shoit 
boards nailed to llieir upper sides, and by me.ins of 
two .suitable lines leading from the up stream end I 
had my a.ssistanis draw it, with inxself se.ited on it 
with the camera on its tripod in front nf me, as near 
to Ihe fall as I dared to approach, and fasten it 
there, llie salmon were 
not leaping so pleniifultv 
as the week before, f>ut I 
snapped nine of my sixteen 
plates the first afternoon, ^ 
and the remaining seven the 
next. It was all guess work ' 
with a mechanical fiKus, 
and although I hod, on 
developing them, but one 
perfect picture out of the 
Mxteen plates, I felt that 
the result was worth going 
some forty miles to get.” 

This is the story told by 
Mr. D. G. Smith, Fishery 
Commissioner of New 


T,, . 

L-. 




Mta '■> J. 

oui llndmg .mother bee in an exactly similar situation, 
bill nbicli had been dead for sonic days. Tlie first 
bee w.is alive wlicn brought to me, .so was placed in 
.1 "killing bottle.” In the photograph the up^ier 
sp' slipped into the sprig containing (he lower 
like. This w.is not a liulcher-bird's lardci.-- Mr. 
(!. Bright wen knuniree, Friends’ School, S.ifIron 

W'.ililon. - 

“JMNI)-.SMVN" BOOTS. • 

'I''HE photogiapli reproduced here is one of a 
X foot in a shoo taken by >C-ra)a. Whilst experi¬ 
menting with X-ra_vs I wished to see whcilier the rays 
easily passed thniugh leather, 
cind as I was wearing a pair 
of cycling shoex, guaranteed 
to lie hand-sewn and having 
no nails in them, I decided 
to take a photograph of my 
foot. The reason fiirdc.siriiig 
no nails was on account of (he 
fact that the rays cannot pass 
through metal. On develop¬ 
ing the plate, however, I dis¬ 
covered tliat the guarantee 
with regard to nails was a 
fraud, as these can lie seen in 
the photograph, aid look as 
though I hey were driven in by 
an amateur. The Iwnes and 


Brunswick, who lent the 
writer the negative, that 
a bromide enlargement of 
six feet by four could 
lie mode and added to 
the collection of (be Inter- f 
colonial Railway of 
Canada. —i Mr. W. E. 
Wiitgham, Moncton, N.B., 
Cftnada, 


joints of the foot can be clearly 
seen j the rings are the 
eyelets for fastening the shoes 
with laces.' The ^otograpb 
only showsthe sole of the foot, 
as 1 did not possess at the time 
a plate larn enough to take 
the whole of it—Mr. P. W. 
Schoteiicid, tg, Timsoa 
iFaUswonhf ManehesterfMj^ 
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A CHINK'^E CHRISTMAS CARD. 

H EKF] is !i Chini'se Christinas card. It is hand- 
ixiinted on rirc-paper, which is very hrittle. 
The pidgin F'nglish at the top has only lieen intro¬ 
duced recently, the characters at the side being tlie 




\N OITKAI. ILI.UMON. 

W II LN looking :it tins d awing there will appear 
to he at fust one cihe upon two, aiid on 
Miig the eves aii<l then loi l.ing again it will s*‘ciii 
as though there .are two cubs upon one.—Mr. II. 
Mncleston, The Cott.ige, Ki csley, Coventrj 


gieiling in Chinese. I hose e.irtls aie in connnon usi 
among the n.itives at (‘hiistni.is .iml the New \ e.ir. - 
.Scrge.int-Miijor 1 . Hliss, The Dull Hall, Anlross.in, 
Ayrshire? 

AN fcXCM.M-'.NT rUZZIK: FIND I'lIK 
IMHI'S OWNER 

'■T'lIlS nhotogMph of dog and puppies was about 
to be throw'll away a.sa ftiilure, when on turn¬ 
ing the picture siilcways it wa-s found that the dog's 
Ixxly has the ap|jear.inee of a man's heatl. We trust 
this'piclure will prove to lie an amusing pu/.r,le to >our 
readers.—Police-Constable Le|>pingti>n and Mr. CIi.'ls. 
llaigh. South View, Strensall, Vorhs. 




A PREHlSrORlC CVeUS;!'. _ 

'■T''UE subject of my photograph is intended to 
X represent a cyeli^ of the prehistoric p-*riod, 
nd gained a first prire at a cycle carniv.il held at 
Shrewsbury. The construction of the bicycle is well 
worth studying. -Mr. B. Price, i8, Orchard Street, 
Bury St. Ldmutids. 
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■T t^n^rn '' / ' " ' . ' ^ ' r^ ' jS ' -." ^ 


WHAT/18 T«ISt' 


' ' /■;? \ .T Y pliotflgr^ show»j«he'^^«)f re- 

[. . ^'-¥ V '■ ■'( iVl mctionoT' l^csMiMMMi Oiriario. 

*,' _ ^ As shown her^ the piclureTMffliibTesaooverrf 
■' -' '■ r/. “ pathway over a hUi* The picture was tal<en 






A MISKK'S COAT. 

''1"'I11S photograph is of an old coat which formerly 
X was worn continuously for forty - three years by 
the Rev. Morgan Jones, w’ho was the curate of Blew* 
bury, and locally known as the Blewbury MSer, 

The coat in question, when the miser first cbm* 

menced his curacy, was a surtout, much the worse 

for wear; after some time, however, he had it turned 

iiiMiie out and made ' ^ 

up into a common 
coat. Whenever it 
became tent or torn 
it was os speedily 
lacked tomlher with 
hU own hands. At 
length pieces fell 
out and were lost t 
and, as he found it 
necessary, he cut 
pieces off ^ the tail 
to make' good the 
upper pert, until the 
coat, as shown in 
the.photograph, was 
reduced to a jacket 
with as many 
patches in it as 
there are days in 
the year. The 
coat is now one 
hundred years old, 
and is in'my pqs-'^ 
session. Mr. Kf 
Caudwell, 9 A, hlfib 
Avenue, Quepen's ' 




in August, 1905, 
during a dull day.— 
Mr. L. F. Browh, 
40, Exchana Place, 
New York City. 

PICTURES IN 
SUGAR. 

''T'^HEorllpnal idea 
X of produciiijf' 
pciures in sugar is- 
essentially English, 
the secret being 
known tp few' pen 
only, and thc^ am 
comequen^ io,gmat 
demand. Every part 
of the pdhirc f^ro- 
duced nem n made 
entirely of and. 
was exeeutedTby Mr. 

J mes, cohft^nbher, 
Wdiir-ra,&p— 
Messrs. H. Hsmlltdn. 
and Cm, 1354, S^. 
bury Court, 

Street, EKm**'. 









